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THE PLAGIARISMS OF 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


Or late years the works of Mr Cole- 
ridge, both in prose and verse, have 
been continually gaining upon public 
notice, and now enjoy, we believe, a 
pretty extensive popularity. Most of 
them have been reprinted since his 
death, and several volumes of posthu- 
mous miscellanies have been added to 
their number. Their celebrity being 
thus established, and on the daily in- 
crease, we think it not improbable that 
his Biographia Literaria (one of his 
principal works, and one which has 
been long out of print) may likewise 
be re-issued before long by some enter- 
prising bookseller. But at the same 
time we think it would be highly dis- 
creditable to the literature of the 
‘ country, if any reprint of that work 
were allowed to go abroad, without 
embodying some accurate notice and 


admission of the very large and unac-" 


knowledged appropriations it contains 
from the writings of the great German 
philosopher Schelling. Partly, there- 
fore, for the sake of any future editor 
or publisher who may choose to pro- 
fit by our animadversions, and partly 
because we think the case can hardly 
fail to be a matter of some interest to 
the general reader, as disclosing a cu- 
rious page in the history of literature, 
we propose to do our best to supply 
the requisite information on this sub- 
ject—tracing Coleridge's plagiarisms 
to their true sources, fixing their pre- 
cise amount, or nearly so, (as far, at 
least, as Schelling is concerned,) and 
arguing the whole question on its 


broadest grounds, both literary an 
moral. 

We are aware that: this subject is 
not now broached for the first time. 
It was mooted some years ago in 
Tait’s Magazine, (September 1834,) 
and in the British Magazine, (January 
1835,) Mr De Quincy appearing in 
the former for the prosecution, and 
Mr J. C. Hare in the latter for the 
defence. But on both sides the case 
was very badly conducted; indeed we 
may say it was altogether bungled. 
Neither party appears to have pos- 
sessed a compefent knowledge of the 
facts ; and the question was not fairly 
and fully argued on the grounds 
either of its condemning or justifying 
circumstances. The Opium- Eater was 
evidently ignorant of the extent to 
which Coleridge’s plagiarisms from 
Schelling had been carried; and there- ° 
fore, with all his willingness, he was 
not in a position to press the charge 
very far or very successfully. But 
besides this, even in the one great in- © 
stance in which he convicts Coleridge, 
losing sight of his usual extreme ac- 
curacy, he not only does not lead us 
to the right work of Schelling from 
which the “ borrowed plumes” are 
taken; but he refers us to a work 
which, under the title he gives it, is 
not to be found in the list of the Ger- 
man philosopher’s publications. As 
the source of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, 
his accuser refers the inquisitive reader 
to a work which never existed! * This, 
it must be admitted, is not a very sa- 





* Instead of calling the work of Schelling, which he has in his mind’s eye, by its 
right name, Philosophische Schriften, he calls it his Kleine Philosophische Werke. We 
‘ ‘s T * 
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tisfactory way of conducting a discus- 
sion, or of throwing light upon a 
doubtful matter ; and therefore, so far 
as the Opium-Eater’s side of the con- 
troversy is concerned, he will excuse 
us for saying that he has left the 
question as much in the dark as ever, 
or rather involved in greater confusion 
and obscurity than before. 

Neither is Mr Hare’s side of the 
question a bit better managed. He 
likewise is either ignorant of the 
amount to which Coleridge was in- 
debted to Schelling, or else he does 
not choose-to speak out. He talks of 
Coleridge having transferred into his 
work “ half-a-dozen pages,” or little 
more, of Schelling. By our Lady! 
they are nearer twenty. He brings 
forward what he conceives to be the 
triumphantly exculpatory circumstan- 
ces of the case, as they are to be found 
in the Biographia Literaria itself; 
but he evidently sees through them as 
little as though they had been so many 
milestones, and the inferences he draws 
from them appear to us to be very 
shallow and very questionable. The 
reader shall be able to judge of this 
for himself by-and-by. And, lastly, 
the great body of his defence consists 
of recriminations against Mr De 
Quincy for having been the first to 
bring the charge of plagiarism against 
a man who had been his friend, and 
whom he admired so much—as if the 
Opium-Eater’s delinquency in this 
respect, admitting it to have been— 
which we do not—the blackest ever 
committed under heaven, were any 
exculpation of Coleridge, or had any 
thing whatever to do with the merits 
of the case. We think, therefore, that 
the whole question requires to be re- 
vised, and that some attempt ought to 
be made to bring out its details with 
the justice and accuracy befitting a 
_ literature which doés fot choose to 
close its eyes, and have foreign pro- 
ductions palmed off upon it as the in- 
digenous growth of its own soil. 

In bringing this matter before the 
public, we have no feat that the read- 
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ers of this Magazine will suppose us 
actuated by a desire to detract from 
the merits, or to affix a stigma upon 
the memory, of Mr Coleridge. The 
high terms in which he has been spo 
ken of all along throughout our pages, 
and the exalted rank assigned therein 
to his genius, will secure us, we should 
hope, against any such imputation. 
We are extremely unwilling to 

him guilty of any direct and inten- 
tional literary dishonesty ; but it is 
only when we take into consideration 
what we believe to have been his very 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, that we are able 
to attribute to some strange intellectual 
hallucination a practice, which, in the 
case of any other man, we should have 
called by the stronger name of a gross 
moral misdemeanour. But, be that as 
it may, we are not going to sacrifice 
what we conceive to be truth and juss 
tice out of regard to the genius of any 
man, however high it may have been, 
or to the memory of any man, how- 
ever illustrious and apparently unsul- 
lied it may be. Fair play is a jewel: 
and we think it our duty to see fair 
play upon all sides ; and, if our admi- 
ration of Coleridge has whispered in 
our ear to keep this disclosure back, 
our admiration of Schelling (which we 
admit to be greater than that which 
we feel for Coleridge) was ever at 
hand, appealing to our conscience with 
a still louder voice to bring it forward, 
and to do justice to the elaims of fo-« 
reign philosophy and of individual 
genius, by showing that one of the 
most distinguished English authors of 
the nineteenth century, at the matare 
age of forty-five, sueceeded in found- 
ing by far the greater part of his me- 
taphysical reputation—which was very 
considerable—upon verbatim plagia« 
risms from works written and publish- 
ed by a German youth,* when little 
more than twenty years of age! 

We start, then, by supposing it ad- 
mitted (as it must be) that Coleridge, 
in his Biographia Literaria, borrowed 
to a certain extent from Schelling, 
without making’ any specific acknow- 





admit he tells us that he is drawing upon his memory or his belief. 


But he ought not 


to have done so; for in 4 case of this kind nothing can be tolerated short of the most 
seruptlous accuracy. Besides, the passage he refers to is not contained even in the 
Phil. Schrift. ; it occurs in Schelling’s System des Transcendentalen Idealismus. 

* Schelling was born in 1775. The one of his works which Coleridge unmereifully 
rifles was written in 1796-97, (Phil. Schrift., p.201;) the other, the Z'ranscen- 


dental Fdealismi; was published in 1800. Coleridge was 
the Biographia Literario, was not published until 1817. 


> Be 


rn in 1772asand his work, 
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ledgment in the instances in which he 
was indebted to him. That, in gerieral 
terms, is the charge. The defence is, 
that in this work there are certain 
general admissions in which he owns 
his obligations, and certain protesta- 
tions, under which he strongly depre- 
cates the charge of plagiarism even 
while he is in the very act of commit- 
ting the offence. The question then 
comes to be— What weight is to be 
attached to these gerieral admissions ? 
What are weto understand from them? 
Do they speak out plainly, and lead us 
to form an accurate notion of what 
Coleridge’s dealings with Schelling 
really are? Do they cover the whole 
extent of his obligation to him ?—or 
do they not rather lead the reader to 
rank him (from his own showing) al- 
most pari passu with the German philo- 
sopherin the latter’s own particular line 
of thought >To what extent do these 
protestations, or can any such protes- 
tations entitle him, or any one, to ap- 
propriate, without a specific acknow- 
ledgment, the property of another 
man? These questions can only be 
answered by attending to the terms in 
which his admissions and disclaimers 
are couched. In the Biographia Lite- 
raria, p. 148, Coleridge writes thus. 
We give the whole of his defence :— 
* Tn Schelling’s ‘ NATUR-PHILOSOs« 
PHIE,’ (Schelling, we may remark, never 
published any work under this title,) and 
the SYSTEM DES TRANSCENDEN- 
TALEN IDEALISMUS, I first found a 
genial coincidence with much that I had 
toiled out for myself, and a.powerful as- 
sistance in what I had yet to do. It would 
be.a mere act of justice to myself were I 
to warn my future readers that an identity 
of thought, or even similarity of phrase, 
will not at all times be a certain proof 
that the passage has been borrowed from 
Schelling, or that the conceptions were 
originally learned from him. In this in- 
stance, asin the Dramatic Lectures of Schle- 
gel, to which I have before alluded from 
the same motive of self-defence against 
the charge of plagiarism, many of the 
most striking resemblances, indeed all the 
main and fundamental ideas, were born 
and matured in my mind before I had ever 
seen a single page of the German philoso- 
pher; and, I might indeed affirm with 
truth, before the more important works of 
Schelling had been written, or at least 
made public. . . . God forbid! that I 
should be suspected of a wish to enter into 
a rivalry with Schelling for the honours so 
unequivocally his right, not only as a great 
and original genius, but as the founder of 
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the philosophy of nature. . .. To 
Schelling we owe the completion, and the 
most important victories of this revolu- 
tion in philosophy. To me it will be hap- 
piness and honour enough should I suc- 
cééd in rendering the system itself intelli« 
gible to my countrymen, and in the appli. 
cation of it to the most awful of subjects 
for the most important of purposes. Wheé« 
ther a work is the offspring of a man’s 
own spirit, and the product of original 
thinking, will be discovered by those who 
are its solé legitimate judges, by better 
tests than the mere reference to dates, 
For readers in general, let whatever shall 
be found in this or any future work of 
mine that resembles or coincides with the 
doctrines of my German predecessor, 
though contemporary, be wholly attributed 
to him; seoviied that the absence of dis« 
tinct references to his books, which I could 
not at all times make with truth, as desig~ 
nating citations or thoughts actually de. 
rived from him, and which, I trust, would, 
after this general acknowledgment, be su- 
perfluous, be not charged on me as ani un- 
gefierous concéalnient or intentional pla- 
giarism.” 


Such are the terms in which Cole. 
ridge, arming himself beforehand, an- 
ticipates and deprecates the charge of 
plagiarism, and justifies all the liber- 
ties he may think proper to take with 
the writings of Schelling. Our decided 
opinion is, that his arms are very inef- 
fectual, his panoply full of flaws, and 
that the ground he takes up, though 
specious enough, and an apparent 
shelter, will be found to be altogether 
untenable. 

In the first place, we remark, that 
so long as human nature and the laws 
of evidence remain what they are, 
“an identity of thought and similarity 
of phrase,” occurring in the case of 
two authors, must be held as a very 
strong proof that one of them has bor- 
rowed from the other. But in the 
present case it is not similarity : it is 
absolute sameness of phrase that we 
are peers to bring forward against 
Coleridge ; and this we maintain to 
be in every instance a certain proof 
that the passages, about which the 
question is, have been borrowed. If 
a man were to publish some verses 
like Milton’s Penseroso, the probabi- 
lity, to say the least, would be, that ~ 
he had borrowed a good deal from 
Milton ; but if he were to publish as 
his own some verses the same as the 
Penseroso, we should at once pro- 
nounce him, with complete 


and in spite of all he might say to ee 
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contrary, to be a downright plagiarist. 
In the same way Coleridge, who has 
dealt in this manner, and (a few ex- 
tremely insignificant variations and 
interpolations excepted) in no other 
manner, with the writings of the Ger- 
man philosopher, must be held, not- 
withstanding all his warnings and pro- 
testations, to have afforded us. “ a 
certain proof that the passages have 
been borrowed from Schelling, and the 
conceptions originally learned from 
him;” and that he himself has been 
guilty of direct palpable plagiarism, 
and, we regret to say, of worse than 
plagiarism, in thus giving the denial 
to a fact established by the clearest 
and most irresistible evidence. 

But that is not the most important 
feature of the defence to be attended 
to. We ask, what is the general 
impression left on a reader’s mind by 
the passage quoted? Is it not this: 
that Coleridge, having “borne the 
burden and the heat of the day,” and 
having made good his own indepen- 
dent advances in philosophy, had, in 
the person of Schelling, fallen in with 
a fellow-labourer moving along the 
same difficult path with himself, and 
at the most only with a step some- 
what firmer than his own? Is it not 
this: that, having “toiled out much 
for himself,’”’ and “ many of the most 
striking resemblances, indeed all the 
main and fundamental ideas, having 
been born and matured in his mind 
before he had ever seen a single page 
of the German philosopher,” he was 
prepared to pour from the lamp of an 
original though congenial thinker a 
flood of new light upon the dark doc. 
trines with which he so genially coin- 
cided? Ils not this what we are rea- 
sonably led by his language to expect? 
Nay, is not this what a reader unac- 
quainted with foreign philosophy would 
believe Coleridge, from his own state- 
ment, to be actually performing in 
the case of the numerous passages 
throughout the Biographia Literaria, 
which open up glimpses into a philo- 
sophy far profounder than the com- 
mon? Then, as to the exclamation, 
** God forbid! that I should be sus- 
pected of a wish to enter into a rivalry 
with Schelling for the honours so un- 
equivocally his right ;” does it not se- 
cond this belief, and stand forth as a 
sort of guarantee that these passages 
are not literally Schelling’s own, but 
that they are “genial coincidences” 
on the part of Coleridge, which he 
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is generously disposed to make over 
to his ** German predecessor, though - 
contemporary?” (He cannot even 
admit him to have been his predecessor, 
without a qualification.) And further, 
in the sentence where Coleridge writes 
—© Whether a work is the offspring of 
a man’s own spirit, and the product of 
original thinking, will be discovered 
by better tests than the mere reference 
to dates ;” is not the impression con- 
veyed, and evidently meant to be con- 
veyed, this, that though Coleridge did 
not publish his ideas on the transcen- 
dental philosophy until after Schelling, 
still, notwithstanding that, “ his work 
is the offspring of his own spirit, and 
the product of original thinking ?” 

Such, unquestionably, is the general 
impression conveyed by Coleridge's 
indefinite admissions. The question 
between him and his reader then comes 
to be this: is this impression a true 
or a false one? Does Coleridge really 
perform what he leads the reader to 
believe he is performing—or does he 
not? Forhis exculpation must depend 
very much upon an affirmative answer 
being returned to this question. Now 
we should say, that provided Cole- 
ridge has any where throughout his 
book shown any indication of having 
brought the power of an independent 
mind to bear upon the difficult prob- 
lems with which the German meta- 
physician is manfully grappling, pro- 
vided he has identified himself with 
the philosophy, by having reflected 
upon it the light of his own original 
thinking—then the impression is a 
true one. Even in that case we think 
it would have been as well had he 
acknowledged specifically the in- 
stances in which he makes use of 
Schelling’s identical words—but about 
that we should not have been at all 
particular—and his not having done 
so would not have been founded upon 
by us as a just ground of complaint. 
Not only should we have found no 
fault with him ; but, knowing the very 
great value to be attached to a genuine 
coincidence between two independent 
thinkers upon any great philosophical 
question, we should have been ex- 
ceedingly thankful to him for the pains 
he had taken in making Schelling’s 
system his own, and his own system 
Schelling’s; both of which things he 
leads us to believe he does. 

But, alas! if this controversy can be 
decided in Coleridge’s favour, (as we 
think it can,) only provided it should 
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appear that he has contributed some- 
thing of his own to the stock he so 
unscrupulously appropriates, we fear 
that he has not the smallest chance 
of an acquittal. For it is not true that 
he has made even the smallest return. 
Schelling might have been a beggar 
for any thing that he gives him out of 
his own pocket, in repayment of the 
very largesums which hesecretly draws 
from the bank of German transcen- 
dentalism. Instead of having toiled 
out, as he says, “ much for himself,” 
he has left the whole of the toil to 
Schelling : his own toil being merely 
(without saying one articulate word 
about it) to render, page after page, 
into very tolerable English, some of 
the profound speculations of the Ger- 
man thinker. In every instance in 
which we meet with any remarks more 
than usually profound, bearing upon 
the higher metaphysics, it is Schel- 
ling and not Coleridge that weare read- 
ing. Instead of having converged (as 
he leads us to suppose he has done) the 
rays of his own independent mind into 
onecommon focus with the German, he 
leaves that philosopher shining on 
alone, and illuminating, as he best 
may, his own dark discussions. Not 
one ray of light, we maintain, is any 
where thrown by him upon Schelling’s 
system; and further than this, we 
maintain that not only is it an in< 
correct statement that ** many of the 
most striking resemblances, and all 
the main and fundamental ideas, were 
matured in his mind before he had ever 
seena single page of the German philo- 
sopber”’—not only is this an incorrect 
statement ; but there is not the small- 
est evidence in this, or any other of 
his works, betokening any “ coinci- 
dence” whatever between him and 
Schelling—there is no proof to be 
met with, that he ever travelled so 
much as one step in the same line 
of thought with him, except—mark 
you, reader—except in the case of 
those passages which are faithful and 
(with the omission of a few very 
unimportant interpolations) verbatim 
translations from that author. There- 
fore our verdict must be, that Cole. 
ridge, in the passages in which he 
deprecates the charge of plagiarism, 
and defends his dealings with Schel- 
ling, does not speak out plainly—does 
not, in reality, give the German ‘ 
losopher his due—does not act fairly 
towards his reader, but conveys to his 
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mind an impression that he is doing 
one thing when he is doing quite an- 
other thing ; in other words, conveys 
an impression altogether false, erro- 
neous, and misleading. 

It must be remembered, that we 
are at present speaking of Coleridge * 
only in reference to his connexion with 
the transcendental philosophy. He 
lays a good deal of stress on his pos- 
session of “the main and fundamental 
ideas” of that system. We ourselves, 
in our day, have had some small deal- 
ings with “main and fundamental 
ideas,” and we know this much about 
them, that it is very easy for any man, , 
or for every man, to have them. There | 
is no difficulty in that. The difficulty | 
lies in bringing them intelligibly, ef- 
fectively, and articulately owt—in ela- | 
borating them into clear and intelli- 
gible shapes ; for this appears to be 
the nature of fundamental ideas—the 
more you endeavour to extrude them, 
the stronger does their propensity be- 
come to run inwards, and to get out of 
sight.. Now, it is precisely in the 
counteraction of this tendency, and in 
the power to force these ideas out- 
wards, that philosophical genius dis- 
plays itself. Indeed, it is the ability to 
do this which constitutes philosophi- 
cal genius. The mere fact of the 
ideas being in you is nothing—how are 
they to be got out of youin the right 
shape, is the question. It is the de- 
livery and not the conception that is 
the poser. Wasps and even dung- 
flies, we suppose, are able to collect 
the juice of flowers, and this juice may 
be called their “fundamental ideas.” 
So far they are on an equal footing 
with the bee; thatis, they possess the 
** raw material” just as much as he 
does. But the bee alone is a genius 
among flies, because he alone can put 
out his ideas in the shape of honey, 
and thereby make the breakfast-table 
glad. When, therefore, Mr Coleridge 
tells us, that, before Schelling’s time, 
he was in possession * of all the main 
and fundamental ideas” of the tran- 
scendental philosophy, we reply— 
very likely—that, in one sense, is 
just what you, or we, or any weaver 
in the suburbs might be in posses- 
sion of ; but show us your honey, 
for that alone will convince us that 
you are the philosophic genius you 
wish us to believe youto be. To this 
Mr Coleridge, instead of producing 
any stores of his own, makes answer 
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by presenting us with some combs 
purloined from the hive of a foreign 
worker, calling them by the alluring 
title of ** genial coincidences,” 

We perceive that Mr Gilman, in 
the one only sentence in which he at- 
tempts to defend Coleridge, has, like 
ourselves, though for a very different 
purpose, brought forward the bee as 
an illustration of the case. He thus 
writes, (Life of Coleridge, p.245—the 
italics are his own)—‘‘ With regard 
to the charge made by Mr De Quincy 
of Coleridge’s so borrowing the pro- 
perty of other writers as to be guilty 
of ‘ petty larceny ;’ with equal justice 
might we accuse the bee, which flies 
from flower to flower in quest of food, 
and which, by means of the instinct 
bestowed upon it by the all-wise 
Creator, extracts its nourishment from 
the field and the garden, but digests 
and elaborates it by its own native 
powers.” Now thisis precisely what 
we are complaining Coleridge does 
not do, Unlike the bee, he steals his 
honey ready made. A friendly na- 
turalist suggests, that bees will steal 
ready-made honey too, when they can 
get at it, and that, therefore, the pa- 
rallel is not exact. But we reply 
that, even then, they. make a point 
of elaborating it over again within 
their own internals before they pub- 
lish it to their neighbours in the hive. 
But with regard to the transcendental 
philosophy, Coleridge has done no- 
thing of this sort—he has digested 
nothing by his own native powers. 
The pots all stand in his Biographia 
exactly as Schelling elaborated and 
made them up. 

There only remains one other point 
to be got over: it is contained in the 
last sentence of the defence, where 
Coleridge strongly depreeates the 
charge of plagiarism, and endeavours 
to establish a sort of compact, by 
which he is to be entitled, without 
acknowledgment, to make what use 
he pleases of the works of Schelling. 
To save space, we beg to refer our 
readers to the sentence already print- 
ed. But even here he artfully leads us 
away from the idea that he has trans- 
ferred into his work, almost word for 
word, many, nay any, of the pages of 
the German philosopher. Why could 
he not make his references to Schelling 
with truth, except on the ground that 
it was not true that these citations, &c., 
were actually derived from Schelling? 
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This is certainly the ground upon 
which the reader is Jed to believe that 
he refrains from giving his references. 
He is not able to bring himself to 
admit that all the profounder philoso- 
phical observations contained in his 
work are entirely the German's, but 
wishes to have it understood that they 
are all his own “genial coincidences” 
with Schelling. Genial coincidences, 
forsooth! where every one word of 
the one author tallies with every one 
word of the other! Credat Judeus 
Apella; non ego. We have already 
said, and are prepared to show, that 
Coleridge contributes nothing to the 
expansion or explanation of Schel- 
ling’s system ; therefore the sentence 
we are writing about must be brought 
to stand thus: “ For readers in gen- 
eral, let nothing that shall be found 
in this or any other work of mine be 
attributed to Schelling, provided no 
fault be found with me should I ever 
be discovered to have cabbaged from 
his works ad libitum.” The logic of 
that “ proyided” baffles us entirely. 
But even admitting that there are re- 
semblances to Schelling to be found 
in his works, what right could he have 
to lay down such an arrangement as 
this, that he would make all these over 
to Schelling in the eyent of their be- 
ing found to resemble him ;_ provided 
he, in the mean time, might pay him- 
self secretly what he pleased for them 
out of the funds of that philosopher, 
and provided no one would blame him 
should his doings ever be brought to 
light? The logical propriety of the 
“* provided”’ escapes us in this case 
also. How could he tell how Zittle his 
resemblances might be worth, and how 
great might be the value of his pur- 
loinings from Schelling ? How is 
any security that this bargain is a 
fair one to be established? To cut 
the question short, then, we do not 
think that apy man is entitled to 
enter such a protestation as _ this, 
or that it can be listened to for a mo- 
ment as a defence, in the event of 
his being convicted of extensive pla- 
giarism, It appears to us to be much 
worse than no defence at all; for this 
is the manner in which it is evidently 
calculated and designed to cut. So 
long as these plagiarisms are unde 
tected, this manner of wording the 

rotest will ensure to the author (as 
it did to Coleridge during the whole 
of his life) the credit of being original, 
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and when they are detected, (if that ever 
happens,) it will give hifi the benefit 
of his protestation as a defence; in 
other words, if the plagiarisms-are not 
detected, Sehelling’s passages remain 
Coleridge’s, and if they are detected, 
the latter caleulates upon getting ont 
of the scrape by pleading that he had, 
in a manner, admitted them, Ay! ay! 
the manner of the admission is pre- 
cisely the question ; how. does he ad- 
mit them? We think we have already 
made clear what we now repeat, that 
the manner of his admission of them 
is such as naturally to lead every rea- 
der who trusts to his work, and looks 
no farther, to believe that nothing can 
be further from his practice and from 
his intention than plagiarism, in the 
way and to the extent which we are 
now about to point out. 

Let us here make a passing remark 
upon what Coleridge says in reference 
to his “ coincidences” with Schlegel. 
He tells us (see quotation) that, as in 
reference to Schlegel, his views upon 
dramatic art, se in reference to Schel- 
ling, his views on transcendental meta- 
physics, were matured before he knew 
any thing about either author. On the 
subject of his resemblances to Schle- 
gel, we are not prepared to speak on 
our own authority. But as he himself 
here perils-the fact of his priority to 
and independence of Schlegel upon 
the truth of what he says respecting 
his priority to and independence of 
Schelling, placing both instances upon 
exactly the same footing, we are en- 
titled to say, that as in the case of 
Schelling we know him to be a con- 
summate plagiarist, and original in 
nothing ; so in the case of Schlegel, we 
think it more than probable that he 
has borrowed ready-made from that 
author every thing in which he “ ge- 
nially coincides” with him. 

We now proceed to particularize 
Coleridge’s plagiarisms, in the order 
in which they occur in the first vo- 
lume of the Biog. Lit., for to it our 
accusation is confined, Of course, our 
limits will not permit us to make al- 
most any extracts illustrative of our 
charge ; they will permit us to offer 
little or no criticism on the. merits 
either of the borrowed or the original 
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assages ; and still less will they aJ- | 
ow us to enter into any explanation 

‘touching the transcendenta] philoso- 

phy in general; but we can at. least 

state the exact pages of Coleridge in 

‘which the plagiarisms occur, and the 

corresponding pages of Schelling from 
which they are taken, And we pledge 
ourselves to do this with the most scru- 
pulous accuracy ; for not our own cre- 
dit merely, but the general character 
of this Magazine, will be, to a cer- 
tain extent, perilled upon our faith- 
fulness. 

The first instance in which we de- 
tect Coleridge translating closely from 
Schelling oceurs in p. 130, beginning 
at the words “ how being’’—the last 
clause is interpolated, we think not 
very wisely. This and the next sen- 
tence are to be found in Schelling’s 
Lranscendental Idealism," p. 113. 
The next two sentences (Biog. Lit. 
p- 131) are to be found (slightly al- 
tered from the origipal) in Trausc. 
Id. p. 112. Then Coleridge inter- 
poses a short sentence of his own ; 
after which we come to the words, 
“ Matter has no inward. We remove 
one surface but to meet with another.” 
This occurs in two places in Schel- 
ling’s works ; vide Phil. Schrift.t p. 240, 
and-Jdeen, ¢ Introduction, p. 22. On 
turning over to p. 133, Biog. Lit., we 
find that nearly the whole of the first 
paragraph is taken from the 7'ransc. 
Id. p. 113, though here the transla- 
tion is not so close as usual. But the 
passage is remarkable, as containing 
a stroke which we daresay many ad- 
mirers have considered peculiarly 
Coleridgian. Taking out of Schel- 
ling's mouth the words in which he is 
describing the futility of materialism, 
as an explanation of the phenomena 
of thought, Coleridge says, “« When 
we expected to find a body, behold, 
we had nothing but its ghost !—the 
apparition of a defunct substance!” 
Now this illustration, and every thing 
connected with it, belongs exclusively 
to Schelling. ‘‘ To explain thinking,” 
says he, “ as a material phenomenon, 
is only possible by making a ghost of 
matter.” Zransc. Id. p. 113, 

After turning over a few leaves, 
we come to the only passage in the 





* System des Transcendentalen Idealismus, Tubingen: 1800. 
+ Philosophische Schriften. (First volume—all ever published.) Landshut: 1809. 
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werk which Coleridge distinctly ad- 
mits to be translated gg wever 
from Schelling, but from a “ contem- 
porary writer on the Continent,”” See 
Biog. Lit., pp. 140, (41,“rhekg-up 
wards pf a pae o aSalf age copie 
miftfng one insignificant interpola- 
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riously trdagmogrified from the Darle. 
gung, p. 1 

@In B.L., p. 146, Coleridge’s obsers 
vatiog™aboutthe Noumenon of Kant, 
is (Xen from Schelling’s Phil. Schrift. 
pp- 275, 276. His words here are cer- 
tainly not exactly Schelling’s ; but he 


tion) from: Schelling’s Darlegung, “ge adds nothing to the original remarks 
avepp> 154,155. But even here he can- 


not admit his obligation plainly and 
directly ; the terms in which he in- 
troduces the extract are exceedingly 
curious, and very much in his usual 
vein. See Biog. Lit., p. 139, where 
he thus-writes, in reference to p. 140, 
141:—* While I, in part, translate 
the following observations from a 
contemporary writer of the Continent, 
let me be permitted to premise, that I 
might have transcribed the substance 
from memoranda of my own, which 
were written many years before his 
pamphlet was given to the world; 
and that I prefer another's words to 
my own, partly as a tribute due to 
priority of publication, but still more 
from the pleasure of sympathy in a 
ease where coincidence (Ital. in orig.) 
only was possible.” Now, how Cole- 
ridge could reconcile with ordinary 
faith his statement, that a paragraph, 
consisting of forty-nine lines, to which 
his own contribution was six, was only 
in part translated from a foreign 
work—how he could outrage common 
sense, and the capacities of human 
belief, by saying that he might have 
transcribed “ the substance of it from 
memoranda of his own, written many 
years before Schelling’s pamphlet was 
given to the world’’—how he could 
have the cool assurance to tell us that 
he “ prefers another’s words to his 
own’’—not, mark you, because these 
words belong to that other man, and 
not to him—but as a tribute due to 
priority of publication—and how he 
could take it upon him to say that in 
this case nothing more than coinci- 
dence was possible, (except on the 
ground that it was impossible for any 
human being to write any thing but 
what he had written before !)—how he 
could do all these things, entirely 
baffles our comprehension. 

In B. L., pp. 141-143, are to be 
found two other long sentences, cu- 


from which his observation is bor- 
rowed. For the latter part of his sen- 
tence, see also T'ransc. Id. p. 114. 
In B. L., p. 147, we next read— 
** All symbols, of necessity, involve an 
apparent contradiction.” This is trans- 
lated from the Phil. Schrift. p. 276. 
We now pass on to the opening of 
Chap. X. B. L., p. 157. It commences 
in italics thus—the introductory words 
being put into the mouth of an ima- 
ginary reader: ‘* Esemplastic !—the 
word is not in Johnson, nor have I met 
with it elsewhere !”’ ** Neither have I,” 
rejoins the author, Coleridge ; “ I con- 
structed it myself from the Greek 
words, «s iv wAarreiy, 2, €. to shape into 
one.” To this we, taking up the 
cause and character of the imaginary 
reader, reply— We beg your pardon, 
sir; but you did nothing of the sort— 
you met with it in Schelling’s Darle- 
gung, p. 61. You there found the 
word In-eins-bildung—‘“ a shaping 
into one”—-which Schelling or some 
other German had literally form- 
ed from the Greek, es iv raarruy, 
and you merely translated this word 
back into Greek, (a very easy and ob- 
vious thing to do,) and then you 
coined the Greek words into English, 
merely altering them from a noun into 
an adjective.” ‘The word is likewise 
to be met with in Schelling’s Vorles. 
ungen, t+ p. 313. Such, we will lay our 
life upon it, is the history of Cole- 
ridge’s neology in the instance of the 
word ‘* esemplastic.” Readers are 
generally passive enough mortals in the 
hands of writers; but an author who 
ventures upon questionable freaks like 
this, must lay his account with some- 
times catching’a Tartar among them. 
We now pass on to what is perhaps 
the most singular case of plagiarism in 
the whole book. We find that the 
whole of p. 246, and the greater part 
of p. 247, B. L., are translated from 
the Phil. Schrift. pp. 327, 328, omit- 
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ting three interpolations gffiich rather 
detract from than add Py fre sense,s 
the paragraph. The ywhQleypapagTaph 
is occupied with a log pte the 
kind of mind whicl’ iinfiyd 
philosophical spetulations ; 4hd”con- 
cludes (B. L., p. 247) in these terms : 
“ To remain unintelligible to stetr 
mind (exclaims Schelling on a like oc- 
casion) is honour and a good name be- 
fore God and man.” Exclaims Schel- 
ling on a like occasion !—why, this is 
the very occasion upon which Schelling 
utters that exclamation—the whole 
passage (with the slight exceptions 
mentioned) being a verbatim transla- 
tion from him!! Can any thing beat 
that ?—this is surely plagiarism out- 
plagiarised. Coleridge puts forth cer- 
tain remarks as his own, and clenches 
and corroborates them by an exclama- 
tion said to be uttered by Schelling up- 
on a like occasion. It is then discovered 
that not only the clenching clause, but 
that the whole paragraph to which it 
refers, is Schelling’s ; and that this is 
precisely the occasion, upon which, 
by way of adding force to his own re. 
marks, he gives vent to the exclama- 
tion quoted. What can this mean ?>— 
is it humour, is it irony, is it dishon- 
esty, or is it simple carelessness on the 
partof Coleridge? Theseare questions 
*‘ admitting of a wide solution,” and 
yet well worthy the attention of any 
student of the eccentricities of human 
nature. 

Passing on to the middle of p. 250, 
B. L.,we fallin with translations from 
Schelling of much greater bulk than 
any that we have yet met with. At 
this place Coleridge thinks ‘‘ it expe- 
dient to make some preliminary re- 
marks on the introduction of Ppostu- 
LaTEs into philosophy.” Accordingly, 
he makes these remarks—and every 
word of them, running through pp. 
250, 251, 252, 253, and part of 254, 
is taken verbatim from Schelling, with 
the exception of the last sentence, (top 
of p. 254,) which is somewhat altered 
from the original : vide Phil. Schrift., 
pp. 329, 330, 331, 332, It must be 
admitted that at the beginning of this 
extract Coleridge introduces the pa- 
renthesis (*‘see Schell. Abhandl. zur 
Erlaiiter. des Id. der Wissenschafs- 
lehre.’’) But would not a reader na- 
turally deduce, from this reference, 
merely the inference that Coleridge 













was here referring to Schelling in sup-_ 


port of his own views, and not literally 
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translating and appropriating the Ger- 
if a reader had writ- 
pe Continent for this work, . 
itle here given to it, it is 
nexigtorPnpemMible that he cold ever 
havé procurew im omthis &ijle< 
notes a tract buried among a good 
verses stiiers in PTT ed Phil. 
Schrift., which is the name that ought 
to have been given to the work re- 
ferred to, if the reader was to derive 
any benefit from the information, or 
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the original source. : 
Another very long translation from 
Schelling commences near the foot of 
p. 254, B. L., and iscontinued through 
pp. 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 261. 
Throughout these, six interpolations 
and variations occur ; but they are so 
very unimportant that we may say the 
whole of the pages are faithfully tran- 
scribed from the Transc. Id., p. 1 to 
p. 9. In continuation of his transla- 
tion, left off near the foot of p. 261, 
B.L., Coleridge, without a break, co- 
pies the remainder of this page and 
pp. 262, 263, as far as the word * en- 
tities,” from the Phil. Schrift., pp. — 
273, 274. We must remark, however, 
that a pretty long interpolation of his 
occurs in p. 262, B. L. We have also 
to remark, that the quotation in p. 263, 
B. L., Doctrina per tot manus tradita 
tandem in vappam desiit, is employed 
by Schelling in Phil. Schrift., p. 212. 
At p. 264, e¢ seqg., B. L., certain 
Theses occur, which are mainly taken 
from Schelling, though here the sen- 
tences of the original are so garbled, 
mutilated, and transposed, as to be in 
general quite unintelligible. Some of 
the smaller disjecta membra have pros 
bably escaped us: but we may parti- 
cularize the second sentence of p. 268, 
B. L., as occurring in the Zransc. Id., 
p- 48. Then the whole of Theses 
vii. viii. (B. L., pp. 269, 270, 271) are 
taken bodily from Phil. Schrift., pp. 
223, 224, 225, with some slight varia- 
tions that add nothing to the sense. 
In Thesis ix., the first and fifth sen- 
tences are copied nearly verbatim from 
Transc. Id., pp. 26, 27. Two full 
pages of Thesis x. are copied from 
Transc. Id., pp. 27, 28, 29—a few al- 
terations being introduced, which we 
may say, in Hibernian fashion, are de- 
cidedly improvements for the. worse. 
The last instance, with which we con- 
clude this strange catalogue of pla- 
giarisms from Schelling, occurs in B, 
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Z.» p- 279, the greater part of which 
page is to be found.mm- the Phil. 
Schrift,, pp. 203, 204, 

On looking back over the result of 
our researches, we perceive that we 
have traced the palpable presence of 
Schelling in thirty-three of Coleridge's 
pages. From these we will deduct 
two—rather more than the quantity he 
admits to have been translated in part 
from a “contemporary writer of the 
Continent ;"—thus leaying thirty-one 
pages faithfully transcribed, either 
wholly or partially, from Schelling. 
We perceive that the continuous whole 
pages so transcribed, amount to thir- 
teen; that the coxtinuous half-pages 
so transcribed amount to six ; and that 
the smaller passages under half a page 
interspersed throughout the work, 
amount to twelve, These latter may 
be calculated, on a very moderate 
computation, at three pages, So that 
we have the extraordinary number of 
nineteen full pages, copied almost ver- 
batim from the works of the German 
philosopher, without one distinct word 
of acknowledgment on the part of the 
transeriber—an event in the history of 
literature altogether unprecedented, we 
believe ; and in reference to the party 
chiefly concerned, we think we may 
add, quite unsuspected until now, 

Are our readers aware how the first 
volume of the Biographia Literaria 
ends? They must understand that the 
whole of it ig intended to stand merely 
as an introduction to some grand the- 
ory of the “Imagination,” discovered 
and to be propounded by Mr Cole- 
ridge, Near the end of the volume, 
however, when our euriosity is on the 

int, as we imagine, of being grati- 

ed, the work suddenly breaks down 
in the middle of a sentence, in conse- 

uence of Coleridge’s receipt of aletter 
ie a friend—evidently written by 
himself—informing him that the world 
is not yet ripe for his discovery ; that 
his “* Treatise on Real-idealism,” (the 
_ very name by which Schelling’s sys- 
tem is known,) ‘‘ holding the same re- 
lation in abstruseness to Plotinus, as 
Plotinus does to Plato,” would be too 
much for ordinary readers; and ac- 
cordingly, * in consequence of this 
very judicious letter,” Coleridge al- 
lows his work to break down as we 
have said, Now, our view is, that it 
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was not at-all in consequence of the 
considerations conveyed in this letter 
that he stopped short. The way in 
which We aceount for the stoppage is 
this. Interspersed thronghout the 
works of Schelling, glimpses and in- 
dications are to be found of some stu- 
pendous theory on the subject of the 
imagination, These. shadowy intima- 
tions, we think, Coleridge expected to 
be able to catch and unriddle; but 
after proceeding a certain length in 
his work, he found himself unable to 
do so. When he came to try, he found 
himself incompetent to think out the 
theory which the German pailees- 
pher had left enveloped in shadows, 
and yawning with many hiatuses; and 
not being able to swim in transcen- 
dental depths withont Schelling’s 
bladders, and Schelling’s bladders not 
being sufficiently inflated to support 
him here, he had nothing else for it 
but to abandon his work altogether, 
and leave his readers in the lurch. 
That is our explanation of the mat- 
ter.. Had Schelling been more ex- 
plicit and tangible on the sub- 
ject of the imagination, Coleridge 
would have been so too. Had Schel- 
ling fully worked out his theory, 
Coleridge would have done the same ; 
and we should have had the discovery 
of theGerman thinker paraded, for up- 
wards of twenty years, as a specimen 
of the wonderful powers of the English 
philosopher. 

Before taking leave of the Biogra- 
phia, we must plead, in a very few 
words, the cause of another German 
philosopher, pointed out to us by a 
friend, as having been very scur- 
vily treated by Coleridge, In Vol. 
I, p. 107, we find the name 
‘* Maasse”’ (Maasz, it should be) once 
mentioned by Coleridge, without how- 
ever aby commentary upon it, or any 
hint that be lay under the smallest 
obligation to the philosopher of that 
name. On looking, however, into 
this author’s work,” we find that all 
the real information and learning put 
forth in Biog. Lit., Chap, v, is 
stolen bodily , at him. In B.L., pp. 
100, 101, et seg., a considerable show 
of learning is exhibited on the sub- 
ject of the association of ideas; and 
of course the reader’s impression is, 
that Coleridge is indebted for the 





* Versuch tiber die Einbildungskraft. Halle and Leipzig: 1797. 
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learning here displayed to nothing but 
his own researches, But no such thing 
—he is indebted for it entirely to 
Maasz.' He found all the quotations, 
and nearly all the observations con- 
nected with them, ready-made to his 
hand in the pages of that philosopher. 
«‘ Long before,” says Coleridge, p.100, 
« either Hobbes or Des Cartes, the law 
of association had been defined, and 
its important functions set forth by 
Melanchthon, Amerbach, and Ludovi- 
eus Vives, more especially the last.” 
Maasz says precisely the same thing, 
p. 348. Then follows (p. 101) Cole- 
ridge’saccount of the distinction which 
Vives makes between Imoginatio and 
Phantasia, ‘This distinction is dis- 
tinctly pointed out by Maasz, p. 344. 
Then follow four quotations from Vives 
—all of which are tobe found in Maasz, 
pp. 344, 345. In a word, all Cole- 
ridge’s learning bearing upon Me- 
lanchthon, Amerbach, and Vives, is 
to be found in Maasz. Passing on 
to Coleridge’s remarks on what Aris- 
totle says on the subject of association, 
we find that here, too, his coinci- 
dences with Maasz are a good deal 
more than coincidences. In B, L., 


p- 102, we read that * Aristotle’s po- 


sitions on this subject (the association 
of ideas) are unmixed with fiction.” 
Maasz, p, 345, tells us that Aristotle 
is (gavz aufs reine gekommen) ‘ as 
pure as possible” in his doctrines 
upon this point, Then Coleridge’s ob- 
servation (p. 108) respecting Aristo- 
tle’s use of the word x:me.c, in which 
he informs us that Aristotle uses this 
word “ to express what we call ideas 
or representations ;”’ and that when he 
uses it to denote *‘ material motion,” 
he invariably annexes to it * the 
words ¢ rorw or xate rere,” —all this 
is to be found distinetly brought for- 
ward by Maasz, pp. 321, 324; and 
finally, a good deal of what follows in 
B. L., pp. 103, 104, may be traced to 
Maasz, p, 825, et seq. 

To return for one moment to Schel- 
ling. On looking through Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains, we find that he 
is not contented with purloining 
Schelling’s philosophy, but he must 
also plunder him of his Aesthetics, 
Lecture XII[., * On Poesy or Art,” 
(vide L. R., vol. i. p. 216, et seg.y) is 
closely copied, and many parts of it 
are translated from Schelling’s very 
eloquent “ Discourse upon the Relation 
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in which the Plastic Arts stand to Na. 
ture,” (vide Phil, Schrift. , 343, ¢ seq.) 
What willColeridge’sadmirers say,up- 
on finding it thus proved that even his 
notions upon poetry and the fine arts 
in general are mainly drawn from the 
profound wells of the German philo- 
sopher—that his diamonds, no Jess 
than his fuel, are dug up from Schel- 
ling’s inexhaustible mines! 

We have seen, then, that Coleridge 
is indebted to Schelling for most of 
his philosophy, and for some of his 
profoundest views on the subject of the 
great art in which he most excelled — 
the art of poetry ; but to whom is he 
indebted for some of the brightest 
gems in his poetic wreath itself? We 
answer, that among other sources he 
is indebted in particular to Schiller 
and to Christian Count Stolberg, some 


‘of whose most exquisite productions 


he has appropriated without one word 
of acknowledgement. His obligations 
to Frederica Brun for many of the 
leading ideas of his “‘ Hymn before 
Sunrise in the vale of Chamoupi,” 
have been already pvuinted out else- 
where, and are admitted, (see Preface 
to his Table Talk, p, t.») and there- 
fore we need say no more on that.sub- 
ject. We proceed to: particularize 
three other instances of the grossest 
plagiarism committed upon the works 
of the two authors just mentioned ; 
which cases have never, we believe, 
been exposed till now—a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance, in so far, at 
least, as Schiller is concerned, 

When we first read, a good many 
years ago, (we think in an annual, ) 
these verses of Coleridge’s in which 
he at onee describes and exemplifies 
the Homeric hexameter and the Ovi- 
dian elegiae metre, we remember be- 
ing quite petrified with astonishment 
and delight. It ap to us that 
words—particularly in the instance of 
the hexameter and pentameter distich 
-—had never before been made to per- 
form so exquisite and miraculousa feat. 
This, thought we, is certainly absolute 
perfection in the kind of thing which is 
attempted. The lines are these :— 


‘THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER DE- 
SCRIBED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 


‘6 Strongly it bears us along, in swelling 
and limitless billows: 

Nothing before, and nothing behind but 
the sky and the ocean. 
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“ THE OVIDIAN ELEGIAC METRE DE- 
SCRIBED AND EXEMPLIFIED. 
“In the hexameter rises the fountain’s 
silvery column ; 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody 
back.” 

What was our surprise and mortifi 
cation, when, some years afterwards, 
we found that, in both instances, these 
lines had been copied verbatim from 
Schiller. We confess we even felt 
somewhat indignant at the imposition 
that had been played off upon us ; and 
besides, we thought it very shameful 
that Schiller should have been de- 
frauded of his own property, and of 
his own proper honours. As a trans- 
lation, Coleridge's verses are certainly 
very admirable, because, tallying al- 
most word for word with the original, 
they preserve exactly the effect which 
it produces: but that is no justifi- 
cation of his concealment. Perhaps 
he thought that he had improved so 
much upon the original that he was 
entitled to claim the verses as his own. 
But this we deny ;—his lines on the 
Homeric metre are not guite so good 
as Schiller’s ; his lines on the Ovidian 
distich are as good, (with the excep- 
tion of the word “silvery,” which is 
inferior to “ fliissige,’’) but not one 
whit better than Schiller’s. But that 
German readers may judge of this for 
themselves, we subjoin the original 
verses.* Coleridge's translation may. 
be seen in his own Works, vol. ii. p. 
146, Ed. 1836. 

We first read the following verses in 
the Quarterly Review, vol. li. p. 26; 
they are now embodied in Coleridge’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 131, Ed. 1836. 
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“70 A CATARACT. 

“ Unperishing youth ! 

Thou leapest from forth 

The cell of thy hidden nativity ! 

Never mortal saw 

The cradle of the strong one; 

Never mortal heard 

The gathering of his voices— 

The deep-murmur’d charm of the son of 
the rock, 

Which is lisp’d evermore at his slumber- 
less fountain. 

There’s a cloud at the portal, a spray- 
woven veil 

At the shrine of his ceaseless renewing : 

It embosoms the roses of dawn ; 

It entangles the shafts of the noon; 

And into the bed of its stillness 

The moonshine sinks down as in slumber— 

That the sun of the rock—that the nurs- 
ling of heaven 

May be born in a holy twilight.” 


The Quarterly Review informs us 
that Mr Coleridge recited these lines 
“ as a specimen of lyric rhythm, which 
he thought might satisfy the ear with- 
out rhyme ;”’—and he certainly estab- 
lishes his point—nothing can be more 
exquisite than the versifi@@tion here. 
presented to us, and the ideas, too, are 
good; but we are under the necessity 
of adding this qualification—alas! he 
establishes his point, only by closely 
adopting the metre, the language, and 
the thoughts of another man. He is 
but the shadow—a glorified shadow, 
perhaps—but here is the substance 
from which it is thrown, presented 
before us in the person of Count Stol- 
berg. This coincidence was pointed 
out to us by a friend some time ago. 
We thus translate, word for word, the 





* Der epische Hexameter :— 


‘* Schwindelnd tragt er dich fort auf rastlos stromenden Wogen: 
Hinter dir siehst du, du siehst vor dir nur Himmel und Meer.” 


Das Distichon— 


** Im Hexameter steigt des Spring-quells fliissige Siule : 
Im Pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab.”’ 


—Scuitter’s Werke, Vol. I., p. 262. 


Ed: Stuttgart und Tubingen: 1827. 


Let the classical reader take up Ovid’s Heroides or T'ristia, and he will find in every 
page illustrations of the manner in which the hexameter breaks, as it were, and falls 


back in the pentameter—thereby adding a most exquisite grace to the rhythm. 
secret genius of the metre appears to consist in this play. 


The 
Here are one or two in- 


stances taken from Penelope’s Letter to Ulysses :— 
“* Troja jacet certe, Danais invisa puellis, 
Vix Priamus tanti totaque Troja fuit.” 


Again— 


Again— 


** Quando ego non timui graviora pericula veris ? 
Res est solliciti plena timoris amor.” 


** Sive quis Antilochum narrabat ab Hectore victum 
. Antilochus nostri causa timoris erat.” 
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Count’s “ Der Felsen strom” —* The 
Cataract”’—subjoining the original in 
a note* forthe benefit of unbelievers :— 
‘ Unperishing youth! 
Thou streamest from forth 
Out of the rock-clift ; 
Never mortal saw 
The cradle of the strong one; 
Never ear heard 
The babbling of the noble one in his spray- 
scattering well. 
The sun clothes thee 
In rays of glory ; 
He paints with the colours of the heaven- 
ly bow 
The wavering clouds of the dust-flood.” 

Having alluded to the Quarterly 
Review, we shall here take the liberty 
of extracting part of a sentence, from 
that very able work, touching another 
of Coleridge’s coincidences :—“* We 
cannot”’ (says the Quarterly, vol. lii. 
p. 21)—* we cannot miss this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the curious fact, 
that, long before Goethe’s Faust had 
appeared in a complete state—indeed 
before Mr Coleridge had ever seen 
any part of it—he had planned a work 
upon the same, or what he takes to be 
the same, idea.” This is certainly a 
curious-fact ; but we do not think our 
readers will consider it so very curious, 
now that a good deal of light has 
been thrown upon the nature of his 
other “ coincidences.” 

We have now done with our sub- 
ject. We have set forth and argued 
the case of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, 
precisely as we should have done that 
of any other person who had carried 
them on to the same extent. By this 
we mean to say, that we have accorded 
to him—on the plea of peculiar ha- 
bits, or peculiar intellectual confor- 
mation—no privilege, or immunity, 
or indulgence, which we would not 
equally have accorded to any plagiar- 
ist of the most methodical ways and of 
the most common clay. And in act- 
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ing thus, we think we: have acted 
rightly. For why should a man, who 
has been more highly gifted than his 
fellows, be therefore held /ess amen- 
able than they to the laws which 
ought to bind all human beings, and 
regulate their relations and their deal- 
ings with one another? It is high 
time that genius should cease to be 
pleaded as an excuse for deviations 
from the plain path of rectitude, or be 
held up as a precedent which the lead- 
ing men of future generations may 
avail themselves of, should they be 
inclined to depart from the strict 
standards of propriety and truth. 

That Coleridge was tempted into 
this course by vanity, by the paltry 
desire of applause, or by any direct 
intention to defraud others of their due, 
we do not believe: this never was 
believed, and never will be believed. 
But still he was seduced into it—God 
knows how: he did defraud others of 
their due, and therefore we have 
considered it necessary to expose his 
proceedings, and to vindicate the rights 
of his victims. Perhaps we might have 
dwelt more than we have done upon 
what many may consider the extenua- 
ting circumstances. of his case—we 
mean his moral and intellectual con- 
formation, originally very peculiar, and 
further modified by the effects of immo- 
derate opium-taking. But this would 
only take us out of one painful subject — 
into another still more distressing. We 
therefore say no more. Our purpose 
will have been answered, should any 
future author who may covet his 
neighbour’s Pegasus or prose-nag, and 
conceive that the high authority of 
Coleridge may, to a certain extent, 
justify him in making free with them, 
be deterred from doing so by the ex- 
ample we have now put forth in ter- 
rorem. Let all men know and con- 
sider that plagiarism, like murder, 
sooner or later will out. 





* “ Unsterblicher Jiingling ! 
Du stromest hervor 
Aus der Felsenkluft. 
Kein Sterblicher sah 
Die Wiege des Starken:‘ 
Es horte kein Ohr, 
Das Lallen des Edlen im sprudelnden 
Quell, 


Dich kleidet die Sonne 

In Strahlen des Ruhmes! 

Sie mahlet mit Farben des himmlis- 
chen Bogens 

Die schwebenden Wolken der stati- 
denden Fiuth.” 


— Vide Vol. I., p. 104, Gesammelie Werke der Bruder Christian 
und Fred, Leopold Grafen zu Stolberg. Hamburg: 1820, 
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ODE 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


BY 


B. Simmons. 


I 
Lirt up your heads, ye glorious gates! 

Ye doors, by kings uprear’d, give way ! 
Th’ Imperial Isles’ assembled States, 

By Counsel led—where Valour waits, 
And white-stoled Pomp predominates— 

Before your thresholds pause to-day, 
Presenting to a Power divine 
The Daughter of their Monarch-line, 

Of laurel’d chiefs and leaders sage, 

Wide Ocean’s lords from age to agé, 

Since first the Norman’s brilliant mail 
Flash’d through fierce Hastings’ battle hail, 
To her great Sire whose Captain died 
What time the galleys of his war 

Heaved, victory-rock’d, upon thy tide, 

Tremendous Trafalgar : 

For evermore their red-cross reign 
Without a rival on the main! 

Nor must the Sea-Kings’ branch decrease, 
Nor from their hands the sceptre cease: 
To-day proud Albion's peerless child, 

Girt by the gallants of her land— 
Earth’s mightiest Queen, a maiden mild— 

Shall at the altar stand, 

—And meekly pledge her spousal faith, 
And wear her hope-woven bridal wreath, 
While round the Nations—gladness-fill’d— 
The trident-arm’d and thunder-hill’d, 

Raise the rejoicing hand. 

Hark to the bursting trumpet's bray, 

As slow the gorgeous ranks unfold 
Above whose far-resplendent way, 
Guarding his banner's floating day, 

The Lion leaps in gold! 


Il. 
Lift up your heads, ye glorious gates! 
And you, majestic doors, unclose ! 
The solemn pomp no longer waits, 
But on in bright succession flows. 
No need to ask before whose train 
The stately pursuivants advance, 
Where ring gold spur and knightly chain, 
Aud tabards gaily glance. 
We pass thee not ungreeted by, 
Thou graceful youth, with pensive eye, 
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And forehead not by thought untraced, 
—Thou, with the kingly garter graced ; 
( And if, as courtly babblers say, 
Thou’st won and worn the poet's bay, 
Perchance thy collar’s jewels shine 
To thee with one soft ray the more, 
At thought that He, the bard divine, 
Who couch’d his lanee for Grratpinz, 
That badge unsullied bore.) 
Pass on—a people’s blessings now 
Press like the air upon thy brow, 
And hope prays out that thou may’st be 
Undazzled by thy destiny— 
For when, since empire’s game began, 
Did lot so brilliant circle man? 


Itt. 
Again that regal trumpet pealing! 
And lo, yon radiant pathway down— 
Her handmaids Love ant Vestal Feeling, 
And paged by old Renown— 
Soft-gleaming through that rosy cloud, 
Where youth, and grace, and beauty crowd, 
Shines forth conspicuous from afar, 
The white-cliff'd Island’s Monnine Star ! 
And now she lights the purple gloom 
Within the saintly chapel shed, 
Where starry chief, and woman's bloom, 
And wisdom’s reverend head, 
From vaulted gallery to the ground 
In.throng compact are ranged around. 


1v. 

And well might some amid that throng 
Claim portion of the minstrel’s song 
But to his eager vision fast 
Far other shapes are crowding past : 
Yet there is ont—and who shall raise 
The strain, unmindfal of his praise ?— 
The wise in council as in war, 

Who shiver’d Gaul’s imperial shield, 
Still fancy sees each thunder-scar 

Of that stern Flemish field 
Upon his front, as when he hurl’d 
The last red bolt that saved the world. 
Long may a grateful country own 
His aid to temple and to throne ! 


v. 
That festal trump has ceased to peal 
From arch and portal richly dim— 
Before the mitred priests they kneel ; 
And now the nuptial hymn; 
While its full tide the organ pours, 
With many a solemn close, in choral grandeur soars. 
Far from the minstrel’s vision fly 
Attendant dame and sworded peer, 
What shapes of mightier port are nigh ? 
What coldly beauteous eyes are here { 
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Bend from your clouds, ye kingly dead! 
And, crown’d, ye softer shadows bend ! 
Deep-echoing swell the blessing said 
Upon the young anointed head 
Of her, in whom—as yet unwed— 
Your thousand years of glory end! 
See, "mid your pale and awful ring, 
She bends, a fragile blooming thing ! 
Like to some fair and kneeling saint 
Surrounded by cathedral glooms, 
Whom marble shadows, vast and faint, 
Are watching from the totnbs. 
Stretch forth, dark Cressy’s Victor-Lord, 
O’er her thy realm-protecting sword! 
And, Warrior Woman! at the sweep 
Of whose resistless hand 
Castile’s proud navies from the deep 
Were drifted like the sand, 
On her thy reign’s bright years bestow, 
And all thy fortune—save its woe! 
Still round they press: that mournful Bride 
Who left, reluctant, book and bower 
To share the momentary power 
And pomp for which she died. 
The Monarch-Boy with aspect pale, 
Is there, a kindred brow to. hail. 
And She who, at the moment Hope 
Prepared her glory’s page to ope, 
Uncrown’d, resign’d life's gladness brief, 
And left the Isles to night and grief; 
For her, the favour’d, long through years 
On years, shall Pity wake and Woe, 
While flow the bard’s melodious tears, 
While Byron’s strains immortal flow. 
See, leaning near, her Sire, (in form 
Like to the Greek’s Olympian God,) 
Before whom Pleasure’s rosy charm 
Was spread where’er he trode ; 
Who lived to drain the bitterest. sup 
That lurks in Joy’s exhausted cup— 
Who died, and with his latest breath 
Left one dread moral, ** This is Death,” * 
To yon meek Maid, if handed down, 
Worth half the brilliants in her crown. 


vi. 
But Jo! each Shape of kingly mould— 
Each circling Form, august, has fled! ’ 
Before the bard again unfold 
The pageant’s numbers bright and bold, 
And, from the batteried cannon roll’d, 
That volley’s thunder-crash has told 
The Island Queen is wed! 













* His last words to the only page in attendance at the moment.—/See the Journals 
of the period. 
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- LEIGH HUNT'S LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 


Leicu Hunt is now a successful 
dramatist, and we rejoice in his suc- 
cess as cordially as his best friends 
can do—for he deserves it. We are 
about to praise, but not to flatter him; 
and, when we think we see occasion, 
shall be free in our strictures, knowing 
that he has an independent spirit, and 
that, like allmen of real genius, he would 
prefer from a disinterested critic his 
sincere opinion, formed in a genial spi- 
rit, to more extravagant encomiums not 
bearing the unequivocal impress of the 
love of truth. Nor with the congra- 
tulatory acclamations of sympathizing 
gods and men yet ringing in his ears, 
will he be regardless of a voice from 
far-off Scotland. We seldom go to 
the theatre now-a-days; but when 
Murray brings out on the Edinburgh 
stage The Legend of Florence, Chris- 
topher North will be in No. Three, 
right-hand side, with his court-crutch 
—crimson velvet and gold—and the 


house, at éach soul-stirring or soul-— 


subduing hit, will time its thunders to 
the beck of Tae Batp- Heap. 

«A word,” says Mr Hunt, in his 
pleasant preface, ‘‘respecting the story 
of my play. When I resided near Flo- 
rence, some years ago, I was in the ha- 
bit of going througha streetin that city 
called the ‘ Street of Death,’ ( Via della 
Morte,)—a name given it from the 
circumstance of a lady’s having passed 
through it at night-time in her grave- 
clothes, who had been buried during 
a trance. The story, which in its 
mortal particulars resembles several 
of the like sort that are popular in 
other countries, and which indeed are 
no less probable than romantic, has 
been variously told by Italian authors, 
and I have taken my own liberties 
with it accordingly.” No less pro- 
bable than romantic? What! being 
buried alive, and undergoing resur- 
rection! Evenso. - For in that coun- 
try the corpse is not coffined—we 
forget that dreadful word—and there is 
room for re-awakening life to breathe 
freely in the vault of death. But is 
such a strange event a fit story for a 
play? Yes; every popular legend is 
so, with hardly any exception ; and 


that this one is peculiarly so, is proved 
by the play being throughout most in- 
teresting, and the pathos towards the 
close profound. ‘There needs no other 
proof of the fitness of the story for tra- 
gedy, than that it here affects us with 
terror and pity—but pity predominates, 
that other passion is here transient ; 
while there is no end to our tears but 
“in thoughts that lie too deep” for 
such effusion, and that finally settle 
down into assured peace. 
How beautiful a picture ! 
Colonna. I heard, as Icame in, one who 
had seen her 
Laid. on the bier, say that she looks most 
heavenly. 
Da Riva, I saw her lately, as yoy’ll see 
her now, 
Lying but newly dead, her blind sweet looks 
Border’d with lilies, which her pretty maiden, 
’Twixt tears and kisses, put about her hair 
To show her spotless life, and that wrong 
man 
Dared not forbid, for very piteous truth ; 
And as she lay thus, not more unresisting 
Than all her life, I pitied even him, 
To think, that let him weep or ask her 
pardon 
Never so much, she would not answer more. 


As she was buried, so did she arise. 
Bit let us begin at the beginning, 
and not at the end. The play opens 
well with a lively and spirited collo- 
quy between Fulvio da Riva, a poet, 
and Cesare Colonna, an officer of the 
Pope—(his Holiness being on his way 
to visit his native city)—-who meet on 
the high-road from Florence to Rome. 
From it we get an insight into the 
character of Agolanti, a noble Flo« 
rentine, who has been for some four 
years married to Ginevra—and who, 
it is happily said, 
© Is as celestial out of his own house 
As he is devil within it.” 


So says Da Riva, and Colonna takes 
up the word. 


Col. The devil it is! (Looking after 
him.) Methinks he casts a blackness 
Around him as he walks, and blights the 
vineyards. 
And all is true then, is it, which they tell 
me? 
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What, quite ? Has he no plea? no provo- 
cation 
From lover, or from wife ? 

Da’ Riva. None that I know of, 
Except her patience and the lover’s merit. 
Antonio's love, you ‘know, is old as his, 
Has been more tried, and I believe is spot- 

less. 

Col. Dear Rondinelli!—Well, but has 

this husband 
No taste of good in him at all? no corner 
In his heart for some small household grace 
to sneak in? 
Da Riva, Nay, what he has of grace in 
him is not sneaking. 
Tn all, except a heart, and a black shade 
Of superstition, he is man enough! 
_Hias a bold blood, large brain, and liberal 
hand 
As far as the purse goes ; albeit he likes 
The going to be blown abroad with trumpets. 
Nay, I won’t swear he does not love his wife 
As well as a man of no sort of affection, 
Nor any domestic tenderness, can do so. 
Col. A mighty attaching gentleman, 
i’faith, 
And quite uxorious. 

Da Riva. Why, thus it is, 

He highly approves her virtues, talents, 
beauty : 

Thinks her the- sweetest woman in all Flo- 
rence, 

Partly, because she is,—partly, because 

She is his own, and glorifies his choice ; 

And therefore he does her the honour of 
making her 

The representative and epitome 

Of all he values,—public reputation, 

Private obedience, delighted fondness, 

Grateful return for his unamiableness, 

Love without bounds, in short, for his self- 
love : 

And as she finds it difficult, poor soul, 

To pay such reasonable demands at sight 

With the whole treasure of her heart and 
smiles, 

The gentleman takes pity on—himself ! 

Looks on himself as the most unresponded to 

And unaccountably il!-used bad temper 

In Tuscany ; rages at every word 

And look she gives another ; and fills the 
house 

With miseries, which, because they ease 
himself 

And his vile spleen, he thinks her bound to 
suffer ; 

And then finds malice in her very suffering ! 

Col. And she, they tell me, suffers dan. 

gerously ? 

Da Riva, ‘Tie thought she'll die of it 

Aad yet, observe now :— 
Such is poor human nature, at least such 
le poor human lahuman nature ia this man, 
That if she were to die, | verily think 
Hed weep, and sit at the receipt of pity, 
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And call upon the gods, and think he loved - 
her ! 
Col. Podr, dear, damn’d tyrant! and 
where goes he now ? 


This amiable and happy personage, 
who had left Da Riva just before Co- 
lonna made his appearance, is now, we 
are told; on his way to Florence from 
his country-house, hesitating about 
taking his fair wife to town to let her 
enjoy the holidays on the advent “ of 
his most pleasant Holiness the Pope,”— 
for fear of the said Antonio, and still 
more afraid of leaving “ her in the 
shades, love’s natural haunt.” For 
surely the man is jealous—though, 
Heaven knows, without any other catise 
than that he knows Antonio loves her, 
and loved her before her husband ever 
saw her face. Antonio is even now 
in the country-house of the ‘ sweet 
Diana,”—and the two friends agree to 
visit her, and accompany her and 
« the bright Olympia’”—* divine 
widows” both, and known to them 
formerly at the baths of Pisa as 
« Sunlight and Moonlight”—to Agox 
lanti’s villa close by, partly that they 
may bring to Antonio 


* Better news of his saint’s health, 
Partly for other reasons which you'll see.” 

Sprightly fellows—ready for any 
mischief ! 

Scene II, is a room in the villa of 
Agolanti, and we there find Fiordilisa, 
Giuevra’s maid, and Giulio, a» page, 
not at this moment ‘making love, but 
somewhat flurried on account of their 
lady’s anger at ** Signor Antonio’s let- 
ter,” which they had slipped into her 
hand only to besent back unopened. 


Fiordilisa. Oh! she says dreadful 

things. She says you and J 

Will kill her ; that we make her, or would 
make her, 

Tell falsehoods to her husband, or bring 
down 

His justice on our heads; and she forbids 
me, 

However innocent you may call or think 
it, 

Bring letters any more, 

give it you 
Back again —asee —unopen'd. 


Preity innocent——with the pretty 
name—Fiordilisa! Some small flirta- 


tion ensues, and Giullo slags a some. 
what silly stanza to his gultar—when, 
im no serene mood of hie own mind, 
enters Agolanti. His eye eatehes @ 
glimpse of the paper in Giulio's veuby 


She bade me 
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and he knows at onceso quick-sighted 
and quick-witted are the jealous—that 
it is a letter to Ginevra from Antonio. 
The page is not so much abashed as 
perhaps might have been expected ; 
and, knowing his dear lady’s innocence 
of any fault, puts on a bold face, and 
indulges—aside—in some’ rather cut- 
ting critical notices on the demeanour 
of his master, who on the spot dismisses 
him from his service without a written 
character. Here is the letter. 


** ¢ Most harmless ;—I dare to add most 
virtuous !’ 


“ And here again below: — 


‘¢¢ T have written what I liave written on 
the outside of this letter, hoping that it may 
move you to believe the possibility of its not 
being unworthy to meet the purest of mortal 
eyes,’ 


‘* Filthiest hypocrite! caught in his. own 
birdlime. [ Opens and reads the letter. 


«© * As you have opened neither my first 
letter nor my second, written at intervals of 
six months each, from the moment when my 
name was first again mentioned to you since 
your marriage, I hardly dare hope that the 
words I am now writing shall have the bless« 


edness of being looked upon, although they 
truly deserve it. 

«** Truly, for most piteously they deserve 
it. I am going to reward (may I utter such 
a word?) your kindness, by the greatest and 


most dreadful return I can make it. I will 
write to you no more, 

‘* «But this promise is a thing so terrible 
to me, and so unsupportable, except in the 
hope of its doing you some good, that I have 
one reward to beg for myself; not as a con- 
dition, but as a last and enduring charity. 

** T no longer ask you to love me, how- 
ever innocently, or on the plea of its being 
some shadow of relief to you (in the sweet 
thought of loving) from an unhappiness, of 
which all the world speaks,’ 

(Acotanti pauses, greatly moved. 


** Is it so then? and the world speaks of 
me, 
And basely speaks! 
then, 
And acting too. 


He has been talking 


But let me know this all, 
[ Reading. 

** Neither yet will I beg you not to hate 
me; for so gentle a heart cannot hate any 
body ; and you never were unjust except to 
yourself, | Pauses a little again. 
+ Bat this I do beg firet, that you will 
take care of a health, which Heaven has 
given you oo right to negleet, whatever he 
your unhappiness; and whi h, wader Heaven, 
i» the best support of it; —end secondly, 
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that when you think of the friends of 
whom death has deprived you, or may 
deprive, and whom it will give you joy to 
meet again beyond the grave, you may not 
be unwilling to behold among them the face 
of 
** © Antonio RonprnEcut. 

‘* « Written with prayers and tears before 

the sacred image of the Virgin.’” 


We do not very well know what 
to say of this letter. It proves the 
perfect purity of Ginevra, and that 
Antonio’s love was honourable as 
hopeless ; and so farit is well. It also 
punishes Agolanti—and that is better 3 
while we can easily conceive an audi 
ence interested by it, because earnestly 
expecting some revelation to be madé 
towards the close. But why was it 
sent—and for the third time? Heim. . 
plores her to take care of her health ; 
but what did she care about her 
health who was not only willing, 
but desired to die? He assures her of 
his devoted love; but thatshewellknew, 
and to her—a wife, but an unhappy 
one—it could give no true comfort. 
He asks her not to forget himn—when 
he might be numbered with the dead ; 
but—not to call such request fan- 
tastical—it was needless, and he has 
not the Icok of a dying man. Loving 
ones, divided by destiny on earth, 
hope to meet in heaven. Why, then, 
such a letter at all? And oh, how 
could he—Antonio Rondinelli—think 
of thus endangering the life of such a ~ 
being as Ginevra ?* That was very, 
very selfish ; and love like his should 
have recoiled in horror from the risk 
of subjecting his “ soul's wife” to yet 
worse indignity and outrage from her 
body’s husband, 

In Scene 111.— anotherroom in Ago- 
lanti’s house—Ginevra, Olympia, Dias 
na, Colonna, and Da Riva are dis- 
covered sitting, Fivrdilisa standing 
behind her lady’s chair. They are 
talking about the approaching cele. 
brations, and very engaging talk it 
is; the raillery is light and elegant, 
and we are in love with both the 
widows. But we love Givevra. Few 
as her words are, and somewhat sad 
withal, they give a delightful 
sion of her character. But anti 
enters, and light grows gloom, 
what she will—be she glad or pensive 
— willing to witness with her husband 
and friends the coming spectacle, or 
to keep aloof and retired from the 
throng, she but irritates the iil condi. 
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tioned hypocrite—all she can do to 
find out his wishes, that they may be 
hers, is not only ineffectual but turned 
against her; and while, in an under 
tone, he accuses her of “ insolence” 
and “a woman’s plot,” the savage 
‘¢ wrings her hands sharply ;” and as 
they quit the room, mutters— 


‘© Be in the purple chamber 

In twenty minutes. Do you hear me speak ? 
A fair day to my courteous visiters, 

And may they ever have the joy they bring.” 


Curse him !—we already hate him at 
the close of the First Act as well as if 
we had abhorred him for a dozen 
years, and devoutly wish him at the 
devil, between the horns of the old 
dilemma. 

In the First Scene of the Second 
Act, we are introduced to Antonio, of 
whom we have been predisposed to 
‘think highly, in spite—perhaps you 
would say because—of that letter. 
He is walking with his good friends 
Colonna and Da Riva in a garden of 
Diana’s villa, and they wisely seek to 
comfort him, not by show of condo- 
lence, but by the medicine of mirthful 
spirits. There is no puling sentimen- 
talism in this play ; and, though An- 
tonio takes but smail part in the mer- 
riment, yet knowing it is kindly meant, 
he does not discourage it either by 
sour or sullen looks—though gloomy 
he is not glum, and at the close of the 
scene kisses Olympia’s hand with a 
cheerful gallantry. 

But ’tis time—though no time has 
been lost—that we should see husband 
and wife together—alone—that we 
may know the amount of their misery, 
and think if it is ever to have an end. 
Ginevra has obeyed the order to get 
her to the purple chamber—twenty 
minutes have crawled by her—and 
Agolanti is at her side. He believes 
that he is a pious man—with a deep 
sense of religion; but Da Riva, who 
knows him better, told us, you will 
recollect — 


*¢ In all, except a heart, and a black shade 
Of superstition, he is man enough,” 


Well—he will surely not be incensed 
by the sight of superstition in another 
—in his wife. Ay, but hers is not a 
black shade, but a white light; and 
therefore her adoration is odious to his 
eyes, and he is wroth to behold her 
kneeling before the Madonna. The 
sorrowful have upward-looking eyes, 
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and heaven seems never so heavenly 
as when gazed on through tears. 


Act II. Scene II. 

A chainber hung with purple, and con- 
taining a cabinet picture of the Ma- 
donna, but otherwise little furnished. 
Guinevra discovered sitting at a win- 
dow. 

Enter Acouantt. 

Ago. Every way she opposes me, even 

with arms 

Of peace and love. 

picture 

From this deserted room. 

had it 

Brought back this instant, knowing how my 

anger, 

Just though it be, cannot behold unmoved 

The face of suffering heaven? Oh, artifice 

In very piety! *Twere piety to veil it 

From our discourse, and look another way, 

[ During this speech, Ginzvra comes for- 
ward, and Aco.antl, after closing the 
cabinet, doors over the picture, hands 
her a chair ; adjusting another for 
himself, but continuing to stand. 

Gin. (Cheerfully.) The world seems 

glad after its hearty drink 

Of rain. I fear’d, when you came back this 

morning, 

The shower had stopp’d you, or that you 

were ill. 

Ago. You fear’d! you hoped. 

fear you that I fear, 

Or hope for that I hope for? A truce, 

madam, 

To these exordiums and pretended interests, 

Whose only shallow intent is to delay, 

Or to divert, the sole dire subject, —me, 

Soh ! you would see the spectacle! you, who 

start 

At openings of doors and falls of pins. 

Trumpets and drums quiet a lady’s nerves; 

And a good hacking blow at a tournament 

Equals burnt feathers or hartshorn for a 

stimulus 

To pretty household tremblers. 

Gin. I express’d 
No wish to seesthe tournament, nor indeed 
Any thing, of my own accord; or contrary 
To your good judgment. 

Ago. Oh, of course not! Wishes 
Are never express’d for, or by, contraries ; 
Nor the good judgment of an anxious hus- 

band 

Held forth as a pleasant thing to differ 

with. 

Gin. It is as easy as sitting in my chair 
To say, I will net go: and I will not, 

Be pleased to think that settled, 

Ago. The more easily 
As ’tis expected I should go, is it not? 
And then you will sit happy at receipt 
Of letters from Antonio Rondinelli, 


I bade remove that 


Can she have 


What 
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Gin. Return’d unopen’d, sir. 
Ago. How many ? 
Gin. Three. 
Ago. You are correct as to those three. 
How many 
Open’d ?—Your look, madam, is wondrous 
logical ; 
Conclusive by mere pathos of astonishment ; 
And cramm’d with scorn from pure un- 
scornfulness, 
I have, ’tis true, strong doubts of your re- 
gard 
For him, or any one;—of your love of 
power 
None,—as you know I have reason;— 
though you take 
Ways of refined provokingness to wreak it. 
Antonio knows these fools you saw but now, 
And fools have foolish friendships, and bad 
leagues 
For getting a little power, not natural to 
them, 
Out of their laugh’d-at. betters. 
may, 
All this, I will not have these prying idlers 
Put my domestic troubles to the blush ; 
Nor you sit thus in ostentatious meekness, 
Playing the victim with a pretty breath, 
And smiles that say “ God help me !”— 
Well, madam, 
What do you say? 

Gin. I say I will do whatever 
You think best, and desire. 

Ago. And make the worst of it 
By whatsoever may mislead, and vex ? 
There—now you make a pretty sign, as 

though 
Your silence were compell’d. 
Gin. What can I say, 
Or what, alas! not say, and not be chided ? 
You should not use me thus. I have not 
strength for it 

So great as you may think. My late sharp 
illness 

Has left me weak. 

Ago. ve known you weaker, madam, 

But never feeble enough to want the 
strength 

Of contest and perverseness. Oh, men too! 

Men may be weak, even from the magnani- 
mity 

Of strength itself; and women can take 
poor 

Advantages, that were in men but cowardice. 

Gin. (Aside) Dear Heaven ! what hum- 

blest doubts of our self-knowledge 

Should we not feel, when tyranny can talk 
thus ? 

Ago. Can you pretend, madam, with 

your surpassing 

Candour and heavenly kindness, that you 
never 

Utter’d one gently-sounding word, not 
meant 


Be it as it 
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To give the hearer pain? me pain? your 
husband ? 
Whom in all evil thoughts you so pretend 
To be unlike. 
Gin. IT cannot dare pretend it. 
I am a woman, not an angel. 
Ago. Ay, 
See there—you have! you own it! how 
pretend then 
To make such griefs of every petty syllable, 
Wrung from myself by everlasting scorn ? 
Gin. One pain is not a thousand; nor 
one wrong, 
Acknowledged and repented of, the habit 
Of unprovoked and unrepented years. 
Ago. Of unproveked! Oh, let all pro- 
vocation 
Take every brutish shape it can devise 
To try endurance with; taunt it in failure, 
Grind it in want, stoop it with family 
shames, 
Make gross the name of mother, call it fool, 
Pander, slave, coward, or whatsoever op- 
probrium 
Makes the soul swoon within its range, for 
want 
Of some great answer, terrible as its wrong, 
Acd it shall be as nothing to this miserable, 
Mean, meek-voiced, most malignant lie of 
lies, 
This angel-mimicking non-provocation 
From one too cold to enrage, and weak to 
tread on! 
You never loved me once—You loved me 
not— 
Never did—no—not when before the altar, 
With a mean coldness, a worldly-minded 
coldness 
And lie on your Jips, you took me for your 
husband, 
Thinking to have a house, a purse, a liberty, 
By, but not for, the man you ‘scorn’d to 
love ! 
Gin. I scorn’d you not—-and knew not 
what scorn was— 
Being scarcely past a child, and knowing 
nothing 
But trusting thoughts and innocent daily 
habits. 
Oh, could you trust yourself—But why 
repeat 
What still is thus repeated day by day, 
Still ending with the question, ‘* Why 
repeat ?” [Rising and moving about. 
You make the blood at last mount to my 
brain, 
And tax me past endurance. 
done, 
Good God! what have I done, that I am 
thus 
At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny, 
Which from its victim demands every 
virtue, 
And brings it none ? 


What have I 
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Ago. I thank you madam, humbly, 
That was sincere at least. 
Gin. I beg your pardon, 
Anger is ever excessive, and speaks wrong. 
Ago. This is the gentle, patient, unpro- 
voked 
And unprovoking, never-answering she ! 
Gin. Nay, nay, say on ;—I do deserve 
it—I 
Who speak such evil of anger, and then am 
angry. 
Yet you might pity me too, being like 
yourself 
In fellowship there at least. 
Ago. A taunt in friendliness ! 
Meckness’s happiest condescension ! 
Gin. No, 
So help me Heaven!—I but spoke in con- 
sciousness 
Of what was weak on both sides. 
a love 
In that, would you but know it, and en- 
courage it. 
The consciousness of wrong, in wills not 
evil, 
Brings charity. Be you but charitable, 
And I am grateful, and we both shall learn. 
Ago. I am conscious of no wrong in this 
dispute, 
Nor when we dispute, ever,—except the 
wrong 
Done to myself by a will far more wilful, 
Because less moved, and less ingenuous. 
Let them get charity that show it. 
Gin. (who has reseated herself.) ¥ pray 
you, 
Let Fiordilisa come to me. 
Will show you that I faint. 
[Acoranti rings a bell on the table ; 
and Fioxvitisa enters to her mis- 
tress. 
Ago. When you have seen your mistress 
well again, 
Go to Matteo; and tell him, from herself, 
That ’tis her orders she be excused at present 
To all that come, her state requiring it, 
And convalescence. Mark you that addi- 
tion. 
She’s getting well; but to get well, needs 
rest. [Eait. 
Fior. Needs rest! Alas! when will you 
let her rest, 
But in her grave ? My lady! My sweet 
mistress | 
[Applying a volatile to her temples. 
She knows me.—He has gone :—the Sig- 
nor’s gone. 
(Aside.) She sighs, as though she mourn’d 
him. 
Gin. (listening.) What’s that ? 
Fior. Nothing, madam ;—I heard no- 
thing. 
Gin. Every thing 
Gives me a painful wonder ;—you, your 
face, 


There’s 


My lips 
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These walls. My hand seems to me not 
more human 
Than animal; and all things unaccountable. 
Twill pass away. What's that ? 
[A church-organ is heard. 
Fior. Yes, I hear that, 
’Tis Father Anselmo, madam, in the chapel, 
Touching the new organ. In truth, I ask’d 
him, 
Thinking that, as the Signor is so moved 
By whatsoever speaks to him of religion, 
It might have done no harm to you and him, 
madam, 
To hear it while conversing. 
And slow, is the good father. 
[Ginevra kisses her, and then weeps 
abundantly. : 
Gin. Thank Heaven! thank Heaven and 
the sweet sounds! I have not 
Wept, Fiordilisa, now for many a day, 
And the sound freshens me ;—loosens my 
heart. [ Music. 
O blessed music! at thy feet we lie, 
Pitied of angels surely. 
Fior. Perhaps, madam, 
You will rest here, and try to sleep awhile ? 
Gin. No, Fiordilisa, (vising.) Meeting 
what must be, 
Ts half commanding it ; and in this breath 
Of heaven my mind feels duty set erect, 
Fresh out of tears. Bed is for night, not 
day, 
When duty’s done. 
may 


But he’s old 


So cheer we as we 


[Exeunt ; the music continuing. 


There is something too absolutely 
painful in this scene, though it could 
not be helped, since such is the charac- 
ter the dramatist has chosen to draw 
in Agolanti ; but it is a scene of great 
power—and the name of Ginevrais felt 
at the close to be falling inamong those 
endeared to our heart, by the meek 
endurance of unmerited suffering, that 
serves to bring out from the conceal- 
ment of its calm the strength of their 
native virtue. Framed by gracious 
nature with all holiest affections—not 
one of them all may she be permitted 
to enjoy—all of them interdicted to her 
even as an orphan ; and the sweeter 
humanities frowned uponassins against 
duty to him who is her deliberate de- 
stroyer. And what though she knows 
that she is pitied? Pity can sooth 
sorrow that but disturbs or abates a 
happiness thatis still, in spite of sorrow, 
felt to be happiness indeed—such hap- 
piness as can be beneath the skies; 
but when all in the heart: is sorrow, 
sorrow without hope, what can pity do 
but turn away and weep ! 

But how fares it with Agolanti ? 
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Why, he looks on himself as the worst 
used man alive. 


s* What have I done, great heavens ! to be 
thus tortured ? ” 


In the midst of his soliloquy he is in- 
terrupted by the intrusion of Da Riva 
and Colonna, which of a certainty is 
most inopportune. 

“ We kiss your hands, courteous Signor 

Francesco.” 
And then they set on to vex, tease, ruf- 
fle, fret, and banter him in a style that 
may be consistent with the manners 
of Italy during the Pontificate of Leo 
the Tenth, but which on the score of 
nature, as she shows herself in this our 
island, we cannot stomach. Colonna, 
an absolute stranger, tells him bluffly, 
that there is a vile talk all over the 
town of his jealousy and cruelty—that 
“ The theme is constant, both in court and 
market-place, 

That you’re a very tyrant ;” 

while Da Riva scoffingly pretends 
that ’tis all a foolish fiction, and that 
they laughed the absurdity out of coun- 
tenance ; but that they had no sooner 
done so, than twenty absurd grave 
faces were seen going about, big with 
wonder, and that to laugh them all 


down was beyond the power of human 
eachinnation. Allthis,and much more 
in his own house—to a noble Flo- 
rentine 


With a bold brow, large brain, and libe- 

ral hand.” 
True, they are indignant and disgusted 
with his brutal conduct to Ginevra, 
the beloved of their friend Antonio, 
and they care not how insultingly they 
behave to the wicked tyrant, who is 
murdering her by inches; for our 
own parts we are only sorry they did 
not cudgel him to death. But how can 
Agolanti stand all this? Why did he 
not try to kick them down stairs? So 
far from entertaining that idea, even 
for a moment, he absolutely makes 
an apology to them, 
“ Pardon me—I’m distracted—I’m not 

myself,” i 
—begs them to believe that the stories 
abroad of his cruelty to his wife are 
exaggerations—a lie of Giulio’s— 

‘* A lie— 

A boy’s lie,—a turn’d-off servant's lie; ” 
and then asserts strenuously that his 
is not a worse misery than what may 
be found in many other families—for 
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example, the Strozzi, the Baldi, the 
Rossi, the Brunelleschi, &e. 

This mean gossip makes us blush, 
not for Italian nobility but for human 
nature ; and we hang down our head, 
Manhood — gentlemanhood — have 
rights, privileges, and immunities, 
which cannot be seen rudely broken 
in upon and tamely surrendered with- 
out shame; and he who submits to 
such violation in his own person, is 
felt to be without sex. The usages of 
society, when founded on permanent 
principles in humanity, are almost as 
sacred as a regard to the highest 
moral law—for they are essential ; 
and if set at nought, civilized men 
would relapse into savages, or become 
beasts. ‘ Patient merit of the un- 
worthy takes’? many slights, and 
heeds them not, nor thereby is de- 
graded ; but ‘impatient demerit of 
the worthy takes” no insults without 
retort or revenge. However, this is 
clear, that between man and wife, 
from the principle of “ non-intrusion ” 
there are few dissenters. All Chris- 
tians are orthodox on that article— 
and kicking, in all cases, is the creed 
—not in theory only, but in practice, 
from count to coalheaver. 

This unseemly and unnatural scene 
is closed by Colonna handing Ago- 
lantia letter from Antonio, which he 
has all along had in his pocket, and 
on the strength of which poet and 
soldier have been so complimentary 
to his conjugal virtues. It runsthus: 
—“If Signor Agolanti values his 
wife’s peace and life, he will meet 
the writer of this letter instantly, who 
will wait for him, an hour from the 
receipt of it, in the wood near the 
gate, by the roadside leading to 
Cortona.— Antonio RonDINELLI,.”— 
Agolanti now knows, for the first 
time, that his agreeable visiters are 
friends of the man he most fears, and 
thinks hesmells 2league--a conspiracy. 
Well may he exclaim—“ This beats 
all boldness ;”’ but he wears a sword, 
and accepts the appointment. An 
ugly customer is waiting for him in 
the wood. 

“ Rond. My bosom is so full, my heart 

wants air ; 
It fears even want of utterance; fears the 
man 
For very loathing; fears his horrible sight, 
His lawless claim of lawfulness ; and feels 
Shame at his poisonous want of shame and 
manhood,” 
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The meeting at first is manly and 
gentlemanly ; and the altercation is 
conducted throughout with great 
force and spirit. It is dramatic; 
and must be effective in representa- 
tion. The case is for a time well 
argued on both sides; and as Ans 
tonio believes Ginevra to be dying, 
and desires but to save her life, he 
possesses a privilege that assuredly 
could in nowise belong to Da Riva and 
Colonna; and, sympathizing with his 
griefand hisindignation, weare carried 
along with his remonstrances, and 
even with hisobjurgations; and though 
somewhat disturbed by his want of 
judgment, we more than pardon his 
zeal, impassioned as he is, in a right- 
eous cause. The parties become ex- 
asperated past all bearing, and assail 
one another with every epithet of 
scorn and rage—eavesdropper—con- 
sulting doctor—beggar—impostor— 
eoward—hands are on hilts, and the 
men are in attitude for the duello. 

But let us consider with ourselves 
what may be said in defence of this 
scene. Antonio is in the right, Ago- 
lanti is in the wrong; and that is a 
great matter. The one is a good, the 
other is a bad man; and that is every 


thing. Both by birth are gentlemen ; 
but Antonio is one of the aristocracy 
of nature—Agolanti a plebeian of the 


lowest grade. The husband has not 
an inch of firm ground for his big toe 
—the lover stands with both feet 
planted on a rock. Wanting presence 
of mind promptly to repel the first 
affront, and shut his accuser’s mouth 
with his fist or sword-hilt—if not with 
the rapier’s point sent home to the 
heart—the husband, once involved in 
a war of words, has no chance either 
at out or in fighting—his blows, how- 
ever dexterously delivered, hit but his 
antagonist’s brisket; but he receives 
on the kidneys and on the jugular, till 
finally losing all temper, wild and ex- 
posed, he drops his guard, gives his 
head—the punishment then becomes 
terrible, and it would have been high 
time, had they been present, for his 
friends to take him out of the ring. 
Or shall we say, rather, that hold- 
ing possession to be nine points of the 
law, Agolanti came to the spot to 
enjoy Antonio’s misery in his re- 
proaches—the merciless husband to 
scorn the pitiful lover—and that not 
till he began to find the tables turning, 
did he discover himself to be in the 
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wrong box? As for any fear about his 
wife’s life, nothing of the sort brought 
him there—he could not brook, base 
as he was, to be so bullied by these 
gents.—his resolution was, once for all, 
to put down such annoyances; so he 
went to the wood without trepidation, 
and faced Antonio boldly—but bold- 
ness in a bad cause will not carry a 
man through—indignities not count- 
ed upon he cannot avert, and ineffec- 
tually returns-—-and he protracts a 
‘‘ flytin,” in which he had expected to 
be victor, for some time after he must 
have been conscious that he was fast 
experiencing a disgraceful defeat. 
But what shall we say of the part 
played by Antonio in all this? With 
every allowance for his exasperated 
feelings, he ought to have been more 
considerate, For thesake of Ginevra, 
was it wise—or was it not foolish—to 
seek to win Agolanti to reflect on the 
fate of his poor wife; to treat her with 
some humanity, and to call in medical 
aid, by goading him to madness till he 
absolutely roared likea bull? We do 
not demand of him that he should 
have been as calm asa Quaker: but he 
had the strongest reasons a man could 
have for preserving perfect self: posses- 
sion. The good that might possibly be 
done to Ginevra, we must think, should 
have actuated and controlled him in a 
conference with her lord and master, 
of his own seeking, and for that sole 
end; whereas heis really as selfish in 
his own way as that cruel egdist, and 
in the indulgence of his own hate, is 
not false, but, what is almost as bad, 


- forgetful -- ceases to plead the cause of 


the sufferer from rage towards the 
criminal, and does all in his power to 
send the monster back to his villa, in 
a tempest of fury, to wreak his ven- 
gence on his dying wife. 

And what is the argument on which 
Antonio mainly insists to induce 
Agolanti to be not so barbarous to 
Ginevra ? 


Rond. Mark me, impostor. Let that _ 
saint be worse 

By one hair’s-breadth of sickness, and you 
take 

No step to show that you would have pre- 
vented it, 

And every soul in Florence, from the beggar 

Up to the princely sacredness now coming, 

Shall be Joud on you, and loathe you. Boys 
shall follow you, 

Plucking your shuddering skirts; women 
forego, 
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For woman’s sake, their bashfulness, and 
speak 

Words at you, as you pass: old friends 
not know you; 

Enemies meet you, friend+like ; and when, 
for shame, 

You shut yourselves in-doors, and take to 
your bed, 

And die of this world by day, and the next 
by night, 

The nurse, that makes a penny of your 
pillow, 

And would desire you gone but your 
groans pay her, ° 

Shall turn from the last agony in your 
throat, 

And count her wages! 


The unhappy man had been pretty 
_ plainly told of something like this be- 
fore by Rivaand Colonna. True that 
Agolanti is throughout represented 
very sensitive to public opinion ; and 
an appeal might have been earnestly 
and judiciously made to such disposi- 
tion, not perhaps without avail, in be- 
half of his victim. But so far from 
enlisting this worthless but not weak 
ally, by abribe, on the side of pity, An- 
tonio turns it against the sufferer. His 
threats of exposure are so cutting and 
contumelious, that no man of woman 
born could feel them whistling about 
his ears without flinging them off in de- 
fiance; and Agolanti was just the man, 
and Antonio must have known it, to 
take shelter from the images of shame 
conjured up to appal him, in a more 
devilish determination of the will to 
adhere to his cruelty, with him at 
once an inveterate habit and a hungry 
passion. 


Enter Servants in disorder. 
First Serv. My lady, sir. 
Ago. What of her! 
Serv. Sir, she is dead. 
Ago. Thou say’st what cannot be. A 
hundred times 
I’ve seen her worse than she is now. 
Rond. Oh horror ! 
To hear such words, knowing the end !— 
Oh dreadful ! 
But is it true, good fellow? Thou art aman, 
And hast moist eyes. Say that they served 
thee dimly. 
Serv. Hark, sir. 
[ The passing bell is heard. They all 
take off their caps except Aco- 
LANTI. 
Rond. She’s gone; and I am alone. 
Earth’s blank— 
Misery certain. The cause, alas! the cause! 
[Passionately to AGOLANTI. 
Uncover thee, irreverent infamy! 
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Ago. (uncovering.) Infamy thou, to 
treat thus ruffianly 
A mute-struck sorrow. 
Rond. O God! to hear him talk! 
To hear him talk and know that he has 
slain her ! 
Bear witness you—you of his household— 
you 
That knew him best, and what a poison he 
was— 
He has slain her. What you all fear'd 
would be, has come, 
And the mild thread that held her heart is 
broken. 
Ago. (going off with the Servants.) 
Pietro, I say, and Giotto! away! away ! 
[Eait with Servants. 
Rond. Ay, ay; to justice with him! 
Whither with me ? [Exeunt opposite. 


This is allexcellent. Agolantiand 
Antonio receive the sudden blow, 
each according to his own nature. 
Neither of them is overwhelmed ; for 
the one, in his selfishness, has no deep 
feeling, and the other had familiarized 
his heart with fears of Ginevra’s death. 
Grief and anger are not incompatible 
—bear witness Hamlet and Laertes 
throttling one another in Ophelia’s 
grave. So Antonio rages against 
Agolanti, even while his heart must 
be ready to die within him at Gi- 
nevra’s death—and hateful to his 
eyes is the living body of him who 
made her a corpse. Therefore it was 
natural that he should look with loath- 
ing and abhorrence on the head of the 
murderer, not uncovered at the sound 
of that passing bell. The wretch had 
pretended to be pious—had assumed 
the show of religion of which he could 
have had no sense; and, while formal 
in the worship of God, had been efficient 
in the murder of his fairest creature. 
“ Irreverent infamy !” was therefore, 
from Antonio’s wounded spirit at such 
a sight, a holy outery, and he was justi- 
fied in praying, even to the saints, that 
it might wring from the hard heart of 
the hypocrite a few black drops. of 
blood. 

So is Agolanti’s deprecation char- 
acteristic .of the man. Doubtless he. 
was conscience-stricken at hisservant’s » 
words ; but his soul was incapable of 
a sacred anguish, and he was mute 
not for her sake but his own. 
Had it been otherwise, he who had 
all his life observed the ceremonial of 
the Church, had infallibly uncovered 
his head at the passing bell. Love 
and religion, when both sincere, obey 


att, 
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the same impulse; and reverencing, 
instinctively and habitually, the same 
holy usages, by them such omission 
is as impossible as violation, and 
equally would be felt as sacrilege, 
The First Scene of the Fourth Act 
is very beautiful ; and, till it is broken 
in upon by the bewilderment of 
appearances betokening life-in-death, 
full of asad repose. Diana’s descrip- 
tion of Ginevra laid out for the bier 
you have read ; and there is something 
at once characteristic and touching in 
what she and Olympia say to one 
another of the divine power of music, 
while hearkening to the Miserere 
Hymn of the choristers. ’Twas to 


have been a joyous’ week—with 
maskers, and serenades, and tour- 
nament; and Ginevra, had Agolanti 
allowed, was to have surveyed the 
spectacle from windows now blind! 


‘* Farewell, sweet soul! death and thy pa- 
tient life 

Have so well match’d, I scarce could think 
thee alter’d.” 


Fiordilisa had noted appearances all 
night about the lips, and feared that 
her lady might be but in a trance; 
and Giulio, under direction of Da 
Riva, visits the vault, but no Gine- 
vrais there. She has indeed arisen 
from the dead, and is wandering all 
alone by herself in her grave-clothes, 
through the midnight, along the silent 
and the noisy streets. 


Scene III. 

A Room in Acotanti’s House in Flo- 
rence. AGoLanti discovered looking 
out of an open windaw, and then quit- 
ting it. Sound of lutes in the distance. 


Ago. That sound of homeward lutes which 

I arose 

Out of my restless bed, to feel companion’d 
with 

For some few passing moments, was the last 

To-night in Florence. Not afootstep more 

Touches the sleeping streets ; thatnow seem 
witch’d 

With the same fears that walk around me 
still, 

Ready to greet me with unbearable eyes. 

All air seems whispering of me ; and things 
visible 

Take meaning in their shapes, not safe to 
know. 

Oh, that a masculine and religious soul 

Should be thus feeble! And why? what 
should I fear ? 

My name has worship still; and still will 
have it, 
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If honourahle wealth and sacred friends 
Can shield it from mad envy ; and if I err’d 
Sometimes as husband, she I loved err’d 
more, 
With spirit so swelling as outstrain’d her 
life. 
Oh, every man’s infirmities, more or less, 
Mix with his love; and they who in excess 
Feel not all passions, felt not love like mine, 
Nor knew what worlds, when my despair 
seem’d angriest, 
I could have given for one, for but one look 
Of sure and heartfelt pity in her eyes. 
But she is gone; and for whate’er I did 
Not well, I have humbled me to the God of 
power ; 
And given the shrine, near which her dust 
is laid, 
New glorious beams of paintings and of gold, 
Doubling its heaven to the white angelical 
tapers ; 
For which, they say, the sovereign Holiness 
Himself will thank me. And yet,—thus, 
even thus, 
I feel,—a shudderer at the very silence, 
Which seems preparing me some angriness. 
I'll close the window ; and rouse Ippolito 
To read to me in some religious book. 
[Going towards the window, he stops 
and listens. 
What was it ? a step ? a voice? 
Gin. (is heard outside) Agolanti! 
Francesco Agolanti! husband ! 
Ago. (crossing himself and moving 
towards the window) It draws me, 
In horror, to look on it.—Oh God! I see 
it! 
There is—something there—standing in the 
moonlight, ; 
Gin. Come forth, and help me in—Oh 
help me in! 
Ago. It speaks! (uzry loudly.) I can- 
not bear the dreadfulness ! 
The horror’s in my throat, my hair, my 
brain ! 
Detestable thing! witch! mockery of the 
bless’d ! 
Hide thee! Be nothing! Come heaven and 
earth betwixt us! 
[ He closes the shutters ina frenzy, and 
then rushes apart. 
Oh God! a little life ;—a little reason ;— 
Till I reach the arms of the living. —Ippo- 
lito ! . 
Tonio! Giuseppe!. Lights! Wake Father 
Angelo ! [He staggers out. 


Scene IV. 

A retired corner in Florence, in front of 
Ronpinetu’s House, with Garden- 
wall and Trees. Ronpine.ui out of 
doors, musing. 

Rond. A gentle night, clothed with the 
moon and silence.— 

Blessed be God, who lets us see the stars; 
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Who puts no black and sightless gulf be- 
tween 

Those golden gazers out of immensity, 

And mortal eyes, yearning with hope and 
love !|— 

She’s now a blessed spirit beyond those 
lights, 

With happy eternal cheek. 
thinks, 

Serious as well as sweet is bliss in heaven, 

And permits pity for those that are left 
mourning. 

Gentle is greatest and habitual nature ! 

Gentle the starry space ! gentle the air! 

Gentle the softly ever-moving trees ! 

Gentle time past and future ! both asleep, 

While the quick present is loud by daylight 
only. 

And aah I come to nature, to be worthy 

OF comfort and of her, and mix myself 

With the everlasting mildness in which she 
lives, — 

Sweetest and best! my couch a widower 
seems, 

Although it knew thee not; and Icame forth 

To join thee as I could; for thou and I 

Are thus unhoused alike, and in no home. 

The wide earth holds us both. 
[Ginevra enters, and halts apart, 

looking at him. 

Gin. Antonio! 

Rond. Oh, earth and heaven! 
art thou ? 

Gin. Fear not to look on me, Antonio ! 

I am Ginevra—buried, but not dead, 

And have got forth and none will let me in. 

Even my mother is frighten’d at my voice, 

And I have wander’d to thy gentle doors. 

Have pity on me, good Antonio, 

And take me from the dreadful streets at 
night, 

Rond. Oh, Heaven ! 
terrible and beautiful ! 

Art thou not angel, showing me some dread 
sight 
Of trial and reproof ? Or art thou indeed 
Still living, and may that hand be touch’d 
with mine ? x ; 
[She has held out her hand to him. 

Gin. Clasp it, and help me towards thy 
door ; for wonder, 

And fear, and that long deadly swoon, have 
made 

Me too a terror to myself, and scarcely 

I know how I stand thus. 

Rond. (moving slowly, but eagerly, 
and breathless towards her.) Infold 
us, air ! 

Infold us, night and time, if it be vision! 
If not—if not— 
[He touches her hand, and clasps her 
to his heart. 
It is Gineyra’s self, 
And in Antonio’s arms !—She faints! Oh, 
sweetest ! 


And yet, me- 


What 


Oh all things 
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Oh cheek, whose tears have been with mine 


— She'll die !~- 
She'll die, and I shall have kill’d her ! 
Gin. (sliding down on her knees.) 
Strength has risen o’er me from the 
depths of weakness. 
Oh, Signor Rondinelli |! Ob, good Antonio, 
Be all L think thee, and think not ill of me; 
Nor let me pass thy threshold, having a fear 
Of the world’s speech, to stain a spotless 
misery. 
Rond. Oh rise; and when I think 
that thou eanst stand 
Unhelp’d of these most glad but reverent 
arms, 
Aloof will I wait from thee, as far apart 
As now I closely grasp’dthee. I was mad, 
And am, with joy, to find thee alive, and 
near me}; : 
But, oh, blest creature! Ob, lady! An- 
tonio’s angel ! 
Say but the word—do—and I love thee so, 
That after thou’ hast tasted food and wine, 
Myself will bear thee to thy house, thy 
husband, 
Leying a heav'n on his repentant heart, 
Gin. Never. The grave itself has been 
between us ; 
The hand of Heaven has parted us, acknow- 
ledged 
By his own driving me from his shrieking 
doors : 
And none ‘but thy door, and a convent’s 
now, 
To which thy honourable haste will guide 
me, 
Shall open to me in this world again, 
Shelter me till the morn. Thou hast a 
mother ? 

Rond. Blessed be Heav’n, I have ;—a 
right good mother— 
Gentle, and strong, and pious. 

yours, 
So long as our poor walls boast of inclosing 
you, 
And instantly. You scarcely shall have set 
Your foot in the house, but with religious 


She will be 


te 
She will arise, and take you to her bed, 
And make a child of yéu, lady, till you sleep. 


Gin. Blessed be Heav’n indeed, 
walk strangely. 


I can 


[Eveunt. 


It is not to point out the many ex- 
quisite beauties in these scenes—for 
that, surely, would be needless with 
such readers as ours—that we desire 
here to say a few words; but merely 
to satisfy our own feelings of gratitude 
to the poet. The soliloquies of Ago- 
lanti and Antonio are, respectively, 
true to nature, and most characteris. 
tic of the men False and ho lowoe- 
the sentiment in the one—as the 
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som not altogether heartless, but as 
bad, or worse, intensely selfish, from 
which they come not of themselves 
in a flow of sorrow, cast up from the 
troubled depths—but all is shallow 
and superficial ; and we “ pity neither 
him nor his grief.” In the other, we 
hear a wounded spirit holding com- 
munion with nature, and momentarily 
partaking of her peace—momentari- 
ly, and no more—for the hours of his 
anguish will, we feel, never make up 
to him another year. 
** Thou and I 
Are thus unhoused alike, and in no home. 
» The wide earth holds us both.” 


Dismal bewilderment of the widowed 
soul in the disappearance called 
death ! 

Then the behaviour of the men in 
the sudden presence of the appari- 
tion! Little or no love for her had 
there ever been in Agolanti’s heart ; 
for if there had, it would have ming- 
led with his fear, and there would have 
been no horror of such voice calling on 
him in such words— 


“ Francesco Agolanti! husband !” 


After the first affright—he would 
have known in his heart that her 
ghost—if ghost it were—“ that some- 
thing there, standing in the moon- 
light”—came not to harm—not even 
to upbraid—but to forgive and to 
bless. He could never have knewn 
what pity was, who recognised not the 
prayer of one yet mortal— 

Come forth, and- help me in—Oh, hedp 
me in!” 

Wicked even in his remorse for 
wickedness, he has no faith in Gine- 
vra’s voice. 

“ Detestable thing! witch! mockery of 
the bless’d !” 

And materialist as he is, though he 
knows it not, he believes that he can, 
by bolts and bars between it and his 
soul, shut out an immortal spirit. 

«* Love casteth out fear ;"’ and so it 
was with Antonio. He had been me- 
ditating on the mystery of death—and 
had his own vision of Ginevra, disem- 
bodied, but yet visible ; and he hears 
her voice syllable his name as it used 
once to do on earth—when they were 
happy long ago. Whatever it is, it is 
something blessed—something sent 
from heaven. Too beautiful to be 
any other being but Ginevra—her 
mortal or her immortal self! 
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And to whose door first went Gi- 
nevra on her leaving the vault? She 
says to Antonio— 

‘* Even my mother is frighten’d at my 
voice, 
And I have wander’d to thy gentle doors.” 

No mention of her husband. It is 
not till Antonio says to her— 

“ Myself will bear thee to thy house, thy 
husband, 
Laying a heayen on his repentant heart ; 


that she tells he had driven her 
from his “ shrieking doors.” But she 
sought not refuge with Antonio’s 
mother, till her own had been fright- 
ened at her voice—and as “none would 
let her in,” she came last of all to her 
lover’s house. That is purest-nature. 

Givevra exercises the most diffi- 
cult, the most comprehensive, and 
the most efficacious of all the virtues— 
patience ; which, for ever inwardly 
blessing the heart wherein it broods, 
for ever keeps effusing outwardly a 
celestial calm, of which at times trou- 
bled natures are made to partake 
whether they will or no, while the 
war of passion is subdued into noise- 
less peace. Did we say for ever? 
Nay, there is no perfection beneath 
sun, moon, and stars, nor yet among 
them; and even Ginevra’s sweet, 
sad, submissive, and resigned self— 
a Christian lady indeed—an Italian 
Roman Catholic Christian lady—hath 
not perfect patience ; and even in her 
blood, the same being purely human, 
we have seen—nor therefore loved 
her the less, but the more—that tem- 
per could quicken the pulse, till her 
pale face for a moment flushed—half- 
anger, half-shame, yet not even for 
that moment without the look of sor- 
row—and then fixed again into its 
colourless beauty, betokening, though 
none are to be seen there now, that 
few so young had shed such multi- 
tudes of unpitied tears. 

The law of divorce is different in 
different countries; but for eighteen 
hundred and forty years marriage’ 
has been a holy thing in Christendom, 
and those whom God hath put to- 
gether let no power on earth put 
asunder—save under sanction of con- 
cience, the controller and the legisla- 
tor whom all the peoples of the earth 
must obey—in order that they may 
not perish but have everlasting life. 
The grave, where husband and wife 
who lived in love come to lie at last, 
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is their marriage-bed, and its curtains 
will be drawn to let inthe day. Them 
death divorces not—though for a little 
while there is a survivor among these 
our shades, waiting for the reuniting 
night. Burial without death, relieved 
not this Ginevra from bonds her 
husband had unhallowed ; she brought 
them back with her from the vault— 
the wife walked in her grave-clothes 
to her husband’s house, beseeching to 
be let in; and had not the fear that is in 
wickedness then dimmed Agolanti’s 
eyes, he had seen it was a spirit yet 
in the flesh ; and had he taken her to his 
bed, that bed might never again have 
been so unhappy—it might have been 
peaceful—in' an awful gratitude, even 
blest. ‘* Begone, thou horrid mock- 
ery !”—and Ginevra was his wife no 
more. 

At the opening of Act Fifth, Gi- 
nevra has been five days in the care of 
Antonio’s mother. 


Rond. Five blessed days, and not'a soul 

but we 

Knows what this house in its rich bosom 
holds, 

The man whom dear Diana bribed to secresy 

For our sakes, is now secret for his own; 

And here, our guest is taken for a kinswo- 
man, 

Fled from a wealthy but a hated suitor, 

Out of no hatred, haply, to myself; 

For which, as well as for her own sweet 
sake, 

The servants love her, and will keep her 
close. 

She holds my mother’s hand, and loves her 
eyes s— 

And yester evening she twice spake my 
name, 

Meaning another’s. 
proud, 

Hence potent; hence, such bliss it is to 
love ; 

With smallest thought of being loved again, 

That, though I know not how this heav’n 
on earth 

Can change to one still heavenlier, nor less 
holy, 

I am caught up, like saints in ecstasies, 

Above the ground ;—tread air;—see not 
the streets 

Through which I pass, for swiftness of de- 
light, 

And hugging to my secret heart one bosom. 

I live, as though the earth held but two 
faces, 

And mine perpetually look’d on hers. 

Agolanti has discovered her retreat, 
and comes to claim his wife. She is 
his, and he will have her; but will 


Hence am I most 
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she go with him after what she said 
to Antonio? 


‘Never. The grave itself has been be- 
tween us.” 


Then ensues an interview in Antonio's 
house, between him and Agolanti; 
and of the husband it cannot be said 
that 


*¢ Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him ;” 


for he is, without change of an atom, 
the old man. Remorse he must. have 
felt, but he was incapable of penitence. 
He is as much the prey as ever of all 
manner of mean suspicions, nor does a 
single syllable of tenderness for Gi- 
nevra escape his lips. He had adorned, 
indeed, the shrine “ with glorious 
beams of painting and of gold;” but 
no gratitude is in his heart now to the 
God of mercy and of judgment. He 
is not ashamed to declare, that he be- 
lieves Antonio has dishonoured his 
wife, even in her grave-clothes ! 


Rond. *Tis false.x—Be calm. Let both 

be calm, nor startle 

Feminine ears with words. 
room, 

Here, on the left, awhile; I'll bring her. 
self 

To look upon thy speech, if so it please 
her ; 

If not, my mother, sir,—you have heard . 
ofher,— _ 

From whom, so help me God, I never yet 
Beheld her separate. 
Ago. I demand 

Rond. 


Wait in this 


This way. 
[Exeunt, 


Antonio goes to Ginevra and tells her 
that her husband is in the house. 


* o6 - * 


Ron. Isaid not fromhim. Youare shaken 
Far more than ‘you should be, being what 
you are, 
And all hearts loving you. 
Gin. Himself ! 
Ron. Himself. — 
His haughty neck yet stooping with that 
night, 
Which smote his hairs half grey. 
(She weeps.) 
Gin. (aside.) Alas !—Yet more 
Alas, that I should say it.—Not loud then ? 
Not angry ? 
Ron. Only with your vows of refuge, 
And those that stand betwixt his will and 
power ; 
Else humble; nay, in tears, and seeking’ 
pardon, 
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(Aside.) She’s wrung to the core !|— With 
grief is’t ? and what grief ? 

Oh, now, all riddles of the heart of love, 

When ’twould at once be generous, yet most 
mean ; 

All truth, yet craft; a sacrifice, yet none ; 

Risk all in foppery of supposed desert, 

And then be ready in anguish to ery out 

At being believed, and thought the love it is, 

Martyr beyond all fires, renouncing heaven 

By very reason that none can so have earn’d 
it ;— 

Oh, if she pities him, and relents, and goes 

Back to that house, let her yet weep for 
me ! 

Gin. When I said “ Never” to that 

word ‘* return,” 

He had not suffer’d thus; had not shown 
sorrow ; 

Was not bow’d down with a grey penitence. 

Sir—I would say, kind host—most kind of 
men— 

My friend and my preserver— 

Ron. Say no more, 

So you think well of me. 

Gin. I could say on, 

And twenty times as much, so you would 
think it 
Best some day hence. Speak not. 
Ron. Yes, honour bids me ; 
Honour, above all doubts, even of poor self, 
Whether to gain or lose ;—— bids me say 
bravely, 

Be wise, while generous—Guard the best 
one’s peace, 

Whoe’er that is ;—/cr peace—the rights of 
goodness 

And vindication of the o’er-seeing heavens, 

High above all wrong hearts,—his,—or 
mine own. 

Gin. Although you call me ‘ best,” 

who am not so, 
I'll write that last and noblest admonition 
Within the strongest memory of my soul, 
For all our sakes. The way to him. 

Ron. One word. 

My mother—she—will see you again some- 
times 
In your lot’s bettering from its former state, 
As surely it must, your friends now know- 
ing all— ‘ 
He sad for all. 
Gin. It is a help I look for. 
Ron. Her son—forgive him that at this 
last moment 
He mzkes this first and only mention of 
him, 
Since you vouchsafed to rest your troubles 
with us,— 
His first—his last;—may he too, as a 
friend, 
Hope—that a thought of him—a passing 
memory— 
Will sometimes mix with hers ? 
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Gin. To think of her 
Will be to think of both. 
Ron. Oh, gentlest creature, 

If what I am about to say to thee 

Offend thee in the least, count it such mad« 
ness 

As innocence may pity ; and show no sign 

Of thy displeasure, Be but mute; and 
sorrow 

With as mute thanks shall resume common 
words, 

But if, in.thy late knowledge of Antonio, 

Thou hast seen nought, that, under happier 
omens 

And with all righteous sanction, might have 
hinder’d thee 

From piecing out his nature’s imperfections 

With thy sweet thoughts and hourly confi- 
dence, 

Reach him, oh reach, but for one blissful 
moment, 

And to make patience beautiful for ever, 

Thy most true woman’s hand. 

[She turns aside, and holds out to 
him her hand. 

_ My heart would drink it. 

[He strains it with both hands 
against his bosom. 

Do thy worst, memory, now.—We have 
known each other 

For twenty years in this. 
bolden you 

Even to look at me through their glittering 
veil, 

And set me some sweet miserable task :— 

I understand ; yes, we'll go quietly, 

And you will let me keep this hand to the 
door ? 

We will walk thus. 
tains 

A life!—Might you say one word to me at 
parting ? 

Gin. Antonio !—may your noble heart be 

happy. 

[She clasps her hands, and speaks 
with constant vehemence, looking 
towards the audience. 

Alas! alas! Why was that one word utter’d 

To bear down the last patience of my soul, 

And make me cry aloud to Heaven and 
misery ? 

I am most miserable. I am a creature 

That now for fifteen years, from childhood 
upwards, 

Till this hard moment, when the heavens 
forbid it, 

Have known not what it was to shed a tear, 

Which others met with theirs. Therefore 
mine eyes 

Did learn to hush themselves, and young, 
grow dry. 

For my poor father knew not how I loved 
him, : 

Nor mother neither ; and my severe hus« 


Your tears em- 


This little walk con- 
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Demanded love, iét knowing lovingness. 
And now I cry out wishing to be right, 
And being wrong ; and by the sidé of mé 
Weeps the best heart, which ought not so to 
weep, 
And duty’s self seems to turn round upon 
me, 
And mock me; by whose law nevertheless 
Do I abide, and will 1; so pray Heaven 
To Keep me in my wits, and teach me better. 
Turn me aside, sweet saints, and let me go. 
[ While Ronpinetx1, who has fallen 
on his knee, is stretching his 
hands towards her, the voices of 
Acotanti, Cotonna, and Da 
Riva, are heard in violent quar- 
rel. 
Gin. His voice! In anger too ? Did you 
not say 
That he was calm ? Heart-stricken ? 
Ron. He seem’d so. 
Gin. Perhaps isso, and they mistake his 
sorrow. 
There’s mercy in it: for when danger 
comes, 
Duty cries loudest. 
friend . 
Will not forsake me still, but bear me on, 
Right where the trumpet of the angel calls. 
[ He speeds her out. 


Ay, and here’s the 


That scene is above our praise. 
What law, human or divine, forbids 
that the innocent—the religious—the 
resigned— and the unhappy—should, 
before puns for ever in this world, be 


assured from each other's lips—which 
yet meet not even for a moment—that 
since on earth love may not unite their 
lives, they hope to recognise one an- 
other in heaven? 


Scene THE Last. 

Another Room in Rowxvinetu1’s 
House. Acotanti and Cotonna, 
in loud dispute, with their swords 
drawn, Da Riva interposing. 

Ago. Isay— 
Col. What say you then ? 
Da Riva. Well, let him speak. 
Ago. I say, that nothing upon earth, no 
insolence— 
Col. House-coward ! 
Da Riva. 
Ago. Nor prudent friend— 
Col. Still, coward ! 
Ago. Nor talk of law, nor threats of 
church itself, 
Shall move my foot one jot from where I 
stand, 
Till she whom law, ‘church, heaven and 
earth join’d to me, 
Shall join me again, and quit this infamous 
house. 
Da Riva. To be twice slain in thine ? 


Hush ! 
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Col. And twice thrust forth, 
If she return to fright thee ? 
Ago. I’ve seen the page here : 
Seen you ; guess at your women; and shall 
know 
What hideous trap has steep’d her soul in 
blushes, 
If she come not. 
Col. (going to draw his sword.) Blush 
in thy grave to say so. 


Enter Ronpinecx with Givevra, follow. 
ed by his Mother, Otymria, Diana, 
Giuxio, Fiorpitisa, and Servants. 


Ron. Forbear! an angel comes. Take 
her, and pray 
Just Heaven to make her happy as thyself. 
Col. Antonio, thou art damn’d to think 
it. Seem 
Da Riva. He shrinks from her again in 
very fear, 
Which in his rage of vanity he’ll avenge. 
Ago. I hear not what they say, my poor 
Ginevra, 
Thinking of thee alone.—Come, bear thee 
up, 
And bravely,—as thou dost. We'll leave 
this place— 
This way—So—so— 
Da Riva. _ Antonio, will you let him? 
Think of herself.—’Tis none of youts this 
business, 
But the whole earth’s. 
Ron. ~ She will not have me stay him— 
I dare not—My own house too—See, she 
goes with him, 
Da Riva. Call in the neighbours— 
Col. Do, there’s a right soul— 
Tell all. 
Ago. She’s with me still ! 
Who stays us! 
Olym. and Diana. Ginevra! sweetest 
friend ! 
Ago. Whotriumphs now-? Who laughs ? 
Who mocks at pandars ? 
Cowards, and shameless women! 
Gin. (bursting away from him.) Loose 
me, and hearken! 
Madness will crush my senses in, or speak :— 
The fire of the heavenward sense of my 
wrongs crowns me ; 
The voice of the patience of a life cries out 
of me ; 
Every thing warns me. I will no¢ return, 
I claim the judgment of most holy church. 
I'll not go back to that unsacred house, 
Where heavenly ties restrain not hellish 
discord, 
Loveléss, remorseless, never to be taught. 
I came to meet with pity, and find shame ; 
Tears, and find triumph; peace, and a loud 
sword. p 
The convent walls—Bear me to those—In 
secret, 
If it may be ; if not, as loudly as strife,— 


She’s mine! 
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Drawing a wholesome tempest through the 
streets 5 
And there, as close as bonded hands may 
cling, De aha 
I'll hide, and pray for ever, to my grave.— 
Come you, and you, and you, and help me 
walk. 
Ago. Let her not stir. 
one soul, 
Lest in the madness of my wrongs I smite 
e- 
Gin. (to Acotanrt.) Look at me and 
remember. Think how oft 
I've seen as sharp a point turn’d on thyself 
To fright me; how, upon a weaker breast; 
And what a world of shames unmascutine 
These woman’s cheeks would have to burn in 
telling.— 
The white wrath festers in his face, and 
then 
He’s devilish. 
Ron. Will you let her fall? She swoons. 
| He catches her in his arms. 
Ago. (turning to kill him.) Where’er 
she goes, she shall not go there. 

Jol. (intercepting him with his own 
sword.) Dastard! Strike at a man 
so pinion’d ? 

Ago. Die then for him! 
at Cotonna, ) 
Diana and Olym. Help! Help! 
[ The doors fly open, enter Grutio 
followed by Officer and Guard. 
Giu. ’Tis here! Part them for mercy’s 
sake. 
Col. Die thou! (He pierces him.) 
Da Riva. He’s slain! What hast thou 
done ? 
Col. The deed 
Of his own will. One must have perish’d, 
sir, (to Officer ;) 


Nor dare to stir 


(Strikes 
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One, my dear friend, (to Da Riva.) Which 
was the corse to be ? 
Da Riva (looking at it.) There’s not 
a heart here but will say, "Twas he. 
[Curtain falls. 


And are we satisfied with the ca- 
tastrophe? Yes. Agolanti, it is mae 
nifest, would have murdered her over 
again in a few months. There was 
madness in the family—we happen to 
know there was—though Mr Hunt 
does not seem to have heard it during 
his stay in Florence. The greater 
glory to his genius for letting many 
an outbreak of the old hereditary taint 
appear in conduct attributed by him 
to mere perversity—but mad he was, 
and had he not been tickled in the 
midriff by Colonna, he would have 
ended his days in a lunatic asylum; 
and, .in that case, Ginevra must have 
gone into a convent, and Antonio to 
the wars, 

If ever woman deserved to be happy 
as a wife, Ginevra did; and all Italy 
could not have furnished a better hus- 
band than her own Antonio. And 
happy they were—for a few years— 
expiring not on the same day, but in 
the same week,— Antonio being of a 
shortlived race, and Ginevra, no 
wonder, having been all along in a 
rather delicate state of health, till one 
night, as her dying husband looked on 
her face by the moonlight, he found 
she was lying without breath in his 
bosom. 
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In the little village of ——, on the 
coast, there is an inn, the comforts of 
which ean only be appreciated by 
those who have chanced tolocate them- 
selves there ; but, lest it should be sus- 
pected that the writer of this sketch is 
only the landlord in disguise, wielding 
his grey goosequill to puff his man- 
and-horse convenience into notice, I 
shall not particularize further, and con- 
sequently avoid any protracted descrip- 
tions of its excellencies. I was in the 
habit of resorting thither of an even- 
ing, during a temporary sojourn in the 
village a few summers since, to smoke 
my cigar, enjoy the genuine decoction 
of malt and hops served out by the 
proprietor, and mingle in the general 
conversation of the parlour. I thus be- 
came acquainted with the following. cu- 
rious particulars: — One day a person of 
gentlemanly exterior entered the house, 
covered with dust, and apparently 
fatigued by along pedestrian journey. 
‘His dress, a suit of elegant and fa- 
shionable make, consisted of a coat 
with gilt buttons, which the residuum 
of the road scarcely allowed to be dis- 
tinguished as a blue one, black trousers, 
and white marcella waistcoat, in the 


same condition, as were also his shirt’ 


and cravat. He carried over his shoul- 
der a small travelling-bag, which he 
tossed carelessly, as he entered, upon 
one of the parlour seats. His age 
might have been between thirty and 
forty ; but some furrows, which care 
appeared to have wrought on his coun- 
tenance, made this rather a matter of 
doubt. He ordered refreshments ; and, 
having satisfied his inward man, he de. 
sired to be shown to a private room, 
in order to the refreshing of his out- 
ward one. All this took place with- 
out any thing extraordinary having 
occurred. He shortly after began to 
make some observations to the waiter 
concerning the beauty of the prospect 
from the room in which they were; and 
ultimately requested to be informed as 
to the charges for board and lodging, 
adding he might stay some days, per- 
haps some weeks. All his remarks 
were made in tones and manner of 
kindly, though not undignified conde- 
scension, with which the waiter was so 
enchanted that he flew, with more than 
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extraordinary speed, to execute the 
stranger’s behests. The landlord and 
his lady, no less delighted with their 
man’s account, were equally in haste 
to satisfy the stranger's gratifying 
curiosity. As the latter was retiring 
with his answer, the landlady ejacu- 
lated with a thankful voice, «* Enquire 
the gentleman’s name, Ben.” Mean, 
while the new comer had stationed 
himself at the window; and, with his 
eyes fixed upon the waste of waters, on 
which here and there a vessel. was to 
be seen careering on its course, as if 
rejoicing in the peaceful zephyrs which 
were urging it onwards, he was ab- 
sorbed in meditation, which at first 
prevented his noticing the return of 
the attendant, till the reiterated sound 
of the expressive monosyllables,— 
« There, sir, if you please,” accompa- 
nied by the bill of charges, roused 
him from his reverie. He received it 
in his hitherto courteous manner, 
glanced his eye over it, and saying, 
“‘ Very well, I agree to them,” he 
motioned Ben to leave the room. Ben, 
however, true to his vocation, tarried 
while he begged to know the gentle- 
man’s name. To his amazement, the 
stranger’s countenance instantly lour- 
ed, and his astonished ears were greet- 
ed with a sharp and surly exclamation 
of—** What the devil do you want with 
my name? Begone!”’ Ben would have 
explained; but perceiying something 
of an ill-boding cast in the expression 
of the stranger’s looks, he hastily re- 
treated, in the first place, to inform his 
master and mistress of the issue of his 
errand, and then to confer with his 
friends, ostler and boots, upon the 
phenomenon. Boniface received the 
tale with some degree of wonder 
and incredulity, as some tradesman- 
like conjectures entered his brains: 
he, moreover, suspected that his man, 
by some ill behaviour, had affronted 
the gentleman; perhaps all was not 
as it should be. Strengthened in his 
considerations by his spouse, he deter- 
mined to investigate the matter him- 
self ; and for that purpose ascended 
to the room, where the gentleman was 
found sitting at a table with a number 
of papers before him, and apparently 
engrossed in deep reflection. At the 
a 
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landlord's approach he raised his head, 
and gently bowed without rising. The 
latter made an humble obeisance— 
hoped he was served to his satisfaction; 
that he was refreshed after his fatigues 
—dusty roads—warm weather—a little 
rain aceeptable—with other remarks of 
the same kind, which all aequainted 
with inns will readily conceive. To 
all of them Mr B. (the landlord) ob- 
tained such polite replies, that he in- 
ternally threatened vengeance against 
Ben for ‘his supposed misconduct. 
Mrs By,.whom a certain well-known 
feminine quality had impelled to as- 
cend likewise, at this instant made her 
appearance, and was received as her 
hasband had been. 

** Your good lady, I suppose ?—very 
comfortable, I dare say ?”’ 

These common topics having been 
run over, Mr B. found the time was 
come to ascertain if Ben’s tale was 
correet, and cunningly prefaced the 
question by observing—*“ Your hon- 
our, this is about the post time—does 
your honour expect any letters, be- 
cause Ben shall fetch them?” 

« No!” was the only answer. 

“ Or if any parcels arrivey how shall 
I distinguish them ?” 

*¢ None will arrive,” said the un- 
known, manifesting symptoms of im- 
patience. 

Mr B., finding that his insinuations 
were useless, resolved with some har- 
dihood, considering the risk, to plump. 
upon the main point at once; so, assu- 
ming hismost obsequious air, he asked, 
«¢ And by what name shall I attend 
upon your honour ?’ 

The same astounding exclamation 
struck his auricular nerves which had 
struck those of his servant before. 

-» « What the devil do you want with 
my name?” bawled the stranger in an 
interrogative accent, starting at the 
same time from the chair—a motion 
which eaused both Mr and Mrs B., 
almost without their own knowledge, 
to progress, crab-like, nearer to the 
r. 

Perceiving, however, that the name- 
less one did not move from the table, 
the former returned to the charge, 
carefully observing that the stairs were 
within available distance. ‘ Because, 
your honour, it is convenient for 
booking.” 

“Thaven't got a sian won't have 
a name!” interrupted the unknown, 
with increasing: anger. “ If it suited 
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my convenience, I would leave your 
house instantly — I haven't got a 
name!”’ 

“«‘ Haven't got a name?” timidly re- 
sponded Mr B. 

“No!” said the other. ‘“ Have 
you got a name?—has.your wife 
got a name?—has your man got a 
nanae ?”” 

*¢ Yes, sir,” 
ly. 

«Then why a’n’t you satisfied with 
your own names—what do you want 
with mine?” 

This was decisive; the tone and 
manner in which these last words were 
uttered, showing that the stranger was 
impatient of further discourse. Mr 
B. and his wife therefore withdrew ; 
both sympathetically and doggedly re- 
solving that no eredit ought to be 
given to a man who had no name. B. 
entered in his daybook the nameless 
man so much, and was making out the 
bill in all expedition, intending to 
dispatch Ben up stairs with it, and an 
intimation that no credit was given ; 
when the bell: sounded to afresh par-_ 
ley. . As Ben was not immediately. at * 
hand, having, as I have before said, 
skulked off to discuss and surmise up« 
on the matter with his friends in the 
stable, Mr B. was obliged to re-ascend 
himself.. The stranger, who was still 
standing, received him to his surprise 
with his first bland demeanour, and 
mildly observed, ‘ I suppose, sir, you 
are fearful of my solvency—it is natus 
ral. There is payment for this day's 
board and lodging—give me a receipt 
—and see that you serve me well, 
Mind, I am giving you credit now ;” 
and, as he spoke these words, he pulled 
out a seemingly well-filled purse from) 
one pocket, a memorandum-book from 
a second, a portable inkborn froma 
third, and presented to Mr B. the: ma- 
terials for furnishing him with the de- 
sired receipt. B. felt some strange 
misgiyings ; but areflection, something 
like ‘that of Vespasian upon a certain 
inodorous tax, crossing his mind, he 
thought he might as well have the 
money. This business settled, the 
stranger added, “ Send in» your bill 
every morning, and don’t trouble me;” 
on which Mr B. returned to his wife 
to inform her of what had taken place, 
while Ben, who had resumed his.duties. 
at the bar, listened to the particulars, 
oceasionally joining in the talk, and 
all agreeing that it was very odd.<« 


answered Mr B., meek- 
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At this pefiod I was engaged in an 
easy tour,-with a view to recruit my 
health, which had been impaired by 
my exertions in a cause conducted by 
a law firm in London, of which I had 
lately been admitted a partner; and 
the long vacation having commenced, 
I was not much restricted as to time. 
On my route, the agreeable situation 
‘of the village induced me to make a 
lengthened stay in it, and I had been 
there several weeks previous to the arri- 
val of the nameless man. As intimacy is 
not difficult to form in a small place, 
where each one knows the other. I 
had become tolerably sociable with 
Mr B., who was a4 very reputable char- 
acter in his way, and from him I ob- 
tained the account which I have al- 
ready given: in what remains I am 
directly concerned myself. 

From his manner of acting, it was 
evident that the stranger had not come 
on a kind of Dando speculation ; and 
further consideration afforded me no 
ground for believing that he was a 
debtor avoiding his creditors, or a 
rogue endeavouring to evade the hand 
of justice; because the least experien- 
ced in villany must have been aware, 
that such remarkable conduct in re- 
gard to his name, would certainly 
attract notice, and consequently de- 
feat any intentions of that kind. In 
short, I set him down as one of those 
eccentric beings who seem placed on 
earth to show what extraordinary 
turns the human mind can take, and 
who are perhaps not inaptly to be 
compared to those celestial orbs whose 
erratic movements almost defy calcu- 
lation. Ihave a fancy for eccentrics, 
whom I have always found to bea 
harmless class enough ; and as I flat- 
ter myself with the possession of a 
peculiar facility in forming an ac- 
quaintance with them, I determined 
to exert my efforts for this purpose on 
the present occasion. 

The first night the stranger did not 
show himself, and I could devise no 
excuse for intruding on him. On 
the second evening, however, he en- 
tered the parlour, where I was sitting 
alone; and as it was the market-day 
at the town a few miles off, and we 
were thus not li to be interrupted 
by a very full attendance, I set about 
prosecuting my object alone. On ob- 
serving me he bowed, which civility 
being returned by me, he took a seat 
at the same table, and. ordered cigars 
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and ale. A dull, unsteady eye was 
strongly symptomatic of a mind dis- 
eased ; nevertheless I followed his 
example, and after a few common ob- 
servations, we commenced a more gén- 
eral conversation. His remarks dis- 
played the most refined taste and sen- 
sibility, as well as much varied knows 
ledge, and clearly evinced that, he had- 
mingled in good society. I carefully 
refrained from any expression which’ 
might be construed into a curiosity to - 
learn who or what he was, dnd there- 
fore said nothing concerning my own 
pursuits, which might have appeared 
as ah invitation to his confidence; for 
I have invariably found that the only 
mode of becoming the confidant of an 
eccentric is to humour his conceits. 
I thought I could perceive that he 
was pleased with my apparent unit- 
quisitive temper, and augured favour- 
ably of the result, as by this time I 
had become really and sincerely desi- 
rous of rendering him any assistance in 
my power, and anxious to cultivate his 
friendship ; for he seemed worthy of 
my exertions to attain it: Amn acci- 
dent brought this about sooner than f 
had anticipated. The evening was 
far advanced before we thought of 
parting, and when we did, he gave me 
a friendly shake of the hand, and an 
invitation to dine with him next day. 
The following morning, after break- 
fast, as 1 sat at my lodgings rumina- 
ting upon the strange fellowship into 
which we are occasionally thrown in 
our progress through life, I was in- 
formed that my companion of the pre« 
ceding night had been taken into etist 
tody. Startled at the news, I has« 
tengd to Mr B. to ascertain what dis« 
coveries had caused the arrest ; for I 
instantly concluded that there must 
have been serious reasons for such @ 
proceeding. From Mr B. I learned 
that the constable of the village had 
that morning called at his house, and 
desired to see the man who would not 
give hisname. Whereupon Ben was 
dispatched to intimate to the stranger 
that he was wanted below. He came 
down accordingly, in no very agree- 
able mood, muttering, as he descend- 
ed, ** Who the d——1 can want me 
here?” This was soon learned by 
the constable demanding his name ; a 
estion to which the other answered 


se 


a « What's my name to you?” 


ve your 


ery well—you won't 
the man 


name, won't you?” rejoined 
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in authority, drawing forth his staff of 
office; ‘* You are my prisoner!” 

** For what?’ enquired the stran- 
ger. 

«¢ For suspicion,” said the first. 

«* Stuff and nonsense!” said the 
nameless one, in an impatient tone of 
ridicule ; ‘* Begone with you,’—and 
was turning away, when the constable, 
with all the dignity of a little mind, 
conscious of the possession of a por- 
tion of power, exclaimed, “ I charge 
you all in the King’s name to assist,” 
and completed the capture by collar- 
ing the stranger, who, desisting from 
any further resistance, consented to 
be conducted to the nearest justice, the 
constable meanwhile making a pom- 
pous display of handcuffs, which, how- 
ever, only provoked a smile. Having 
received this intelligence, I directed 
myself to the residence of the justice, 
a Mr W., aretired tradesman, whose 
capacity was but ill adapted for the 
station into which he had procured 
admission, under a system which pre- 
vails no longer, or at least not to the 
extent that it did. After a little dis- 


pute with some of the domestics, I was 
allowed to enter the room appropria- 


ted for examination, which the justice 
entered at another door simultaneous- 
ly with myself. As I stood purposely 
at some distance behind the stranger, 
he did not observe me among the per- 
sons present. Mr W. having taken 
his seat at the head of the table, and 
demanded, with much pomposity, 
*«* Whom have we here, constable ?”’ 
the cobbler (for a cobbler was this same 
coustable) enumerated the causes 
which had led him to exercise the 
authority of one of the mighty little 
conservators. of the King’s peace. “His 
statement was sufficiently verbose and 
tautological, accompanied at frequent 
intervals with a complacent chuckle 
of self-congratulation upon his acti- 
vity and discernment in his jackstick 
capacity. His story, divested of the 
extraneous verbiage. with which he 
garnished it, was simply this. While 
sitting in his work-bin that morning, 
busily employed in making overalls 
for the. understandings, some of his 
gossips brought him full confirmation 
of an account, whereof “ he had only 
by parcels heard” the day before, ow- 
ing to his absence at the market-town, 
*¢ that a person had taken up his resi- 
dence at the sign of the Bear, with the 
significant remark that he might stop 
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a few days, perhaps a few weeks, but 
who refused to give any name;’’ he 
therefore sagaciously inferred, by 
combining the words in the one case 
with the want of them in the other, 
that the stranger was at all events a 
suspicious character, if not a danger- 
ous one, and hence deemed it essential 
to his reputation to exert his preroga- 
tive, more particularly after he had 
been received in the doubtful manner 
which marked the nameless one’s be- 
haviour on the announcement that one 
‘in authority under the King”’’ de- 
sired to speak with him. He added, 
** Your worship can tell whether I’ve 
done my duty or not,” by way of a 
suggestion to the utterance of his wor- 
ship’s praise for Master Sutor’s dili- 
gence. Mr W., puffed up with the 
consequence of a man who was sensi- 
ble that he had the power of officially 
bestowing or withtiolding praise, an- 
swered “ assuredly,”—an ambiguous 
answer, which doubtless did not meet 
the cobbler’s expectations; and then 
proceeded to interrogate the stran- 
ger, who had listened with the most 
exemplary patience, by requiring to 
know “ What he had to say to the 
charge.” ‘ What charge?” asked 
the maledictus, quietly; a counter- 
question which appeared rather to 
nonplus his worship, for in fact no 
direct charge had yet been made. The 
man of the staff looked at the justice, 
and the justice looked at the man of 
the staff, both perceiving the difficulty, 
but neither seeing any way of over- 
coming it, until at length the former 
desired the latter to name his charge. 
The constable reiterated his statement, 
concluding this time, very logically, 
that no honest man would be ashamed 
of his name—ergo, the prisoner was a 
rogue—a mode of reasoning with 
which Mr W., to judge by his. affir. 
mative nods, was satisfied; and com- 
mencing anew his interrogations, he 
asked, ‘‘ What are you, sir?” putting 
on one of his sternest looks, no doubt 
thinking to awe the stranger. The 
latter, however, nothing daunted, 
pulled up and buttoned his coat, with 
the air of one thoroughly resolved not 
to comply with any of these inquisi- 
torial demands,.and, as coolly as be- 
fore replied, **.A’ man, sir.” «« Come, 
none of your jeers—do you know where 
you are, sir?” said Mr W., warming 
into anger. The other, most disre- 
gardingly, only responded, « Where 
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I have no business to be.” On which 
the justice, becoming still warmer, 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “ You are 
an old hand — not your first exa- 
mination, I'll be bound. How do you 
live, sirrah?”’ ‘* Sometimes upon one 
thing, and sometimes another, sir!" 
said the stranger; and he even smiled, 
as the increasing wrath of the justice 
became more visible at these evasive 
answers. * Very well, sir, very well ; 
you can’t expect to be discharged till 
we know something about you: so, if 
you don’t choose, why, I may as well 
commit you at once—(then, checking 
himself,—for further examination.” 
This covert threat did not at all shake 
the stranger’s imperturbability ; he 
continued to say nothing but when 
spoken to, and then answered indi- 
rectly; till his worship excited the 
examined by demanding in an accent 
of fury, “ What is your name, sirrah?” 
At which the stranger burst out as 
before with, “ What the devil do you 
want with my name?” « Oh, oh!” 
exclaimed Mr W., exultingly, “ you're 
swearing, are you?” and,as if rejoicing 
that he had found some means of vent- 
ing his wrath with effect, he added, 


“I fine you five shillings,” quite for- 
getting the futility of fining a person 
whom he had already condemned, in 
his own mind, as one deserving of 


much severer punishment. The 
stranger, meanwhile, appeared inter- 
nally vexed at this slip of the tongue ; 
and, relapsing into his former coolness, 
drew forth a purse well stocked with 
gold, and extracting a guinea there- 
from, threw it carelessly on'the table, 
declaring that he had no change, and 
should be much obliged if his worship 
would hand him sixteen shillings. 
This unconcern, together with the 
sight of the purse, at last began to 
suggest some doubts to Mr W., if his 
humming and hawing beany criterion, 
as to the exact propriety of pursuing 
the business any further. After a 
pause of perplexity, with the usual 
obstinate reluctance of ignorant minds 
to acknowledge themselves in error, 
he announced his intention of re- 
manding the stranger till the London 
officers had been written to. At this 
point he was interrupted by the stran- 
ger’s remarking, that as they did not 
seem disposed to give him his change, 
and as he was neither bound to pay a 
guinea, or to have silver at a mo- 
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ment’s notice, he might as well re- 
pocket it; and, suiting the action to 
the word, he dropped the coin into 
the purse, ‘which he forthwith con- 
signed to its ‘breeches receptacle. 
While the justice was regarding his 
demeanour with a look of mingled 
doubt and vexation, uncertain how to 
frame his next remark preparatory, a 
fisherman, whom I immediately recog- 
nised as a person with whom I had 
had frequent conversations in my sea- 
coast rambles, was ushered into 
the room, loudly averring that he had 
something of confidence to communi- 
cate concerning the ‘prisoner at the 
bar,—z. e. the bottom of his worship’s 
table. Upon his information being 
desired by the worthy worship of the 
peace, the fisher, with the expanding 
consequence of one whom circum- 
stances have raised from a long insig- 
nificance into a moment of notoriety, 
and as though, like Simon, he had be- 
come one “to catch men,” deposed 
that the ‘ cu/prit,” the day before, had 
met him on the beach, and asked, in 
a very particular manner, what ves- 
sels passed that coast. On hearing 
this evidence, Mr W. gave several sa- 
gacious nods, the commencement ‘of 
which resembled the movements of a 
Chinese image in a grocer’s shop, while 
the conclusion was like the motion of 
a knocker when plied by the experien- 
ced hand of some fashionable Johnny ; 
then folding his arms he flung himself 
back in his chair, as if thoroughly sa- 
tisfied as to what course he ought-to 
adopt with the puzzling nameless one. 
‘* So, sirrah, there is reason for sus- 
picion. Very well, many a man has 
been tried and hanged by a false name: 
we shall see if there is no means to 
punish a rogue without one. . Vessels, 
indeed! you must be content with a 
coach this time. Make out the mitti- 
mus,” addressing himself to a linen- 
draper’s man, who acted as clerk. At 
these words, the stranger, losing all his 
self. possession, passionately roared out, 
«* For what?” in a voice of thunder, 
which sounded through the very walls. 

‘© For—for—for,”’ said the other, 
trying to hammer out a reply,—* for 
suspicion.” 

«Of what?” cried the unknown 
again. This response seemed to astound 
and upset the man of the peace ; till at 
last, recollecting himself, he observed— 
«¢ Now I think of it, clerk, I'll commit 
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him at once for six weeks, as a vagrant 
and vagabond—we shall see then how 
things turn out in the mean time.” 

“As a vagabond?” will you, said the 
stranger, with a glance of fire. And 
the aliguis quorum was about to re- 
criminate, when I, impelled by an un- 
controllable burst of feeling, stepped 
forward, and desired to offer'a few re- 
marks. His worship, upon learning 
that they were to be in favour of the 
‘¢ culprit,” was at first indisposed to 
listen to me, and required a proper de- 
scription of myself. 

Fortunately,.I had credentials about 
me sufficient to prove that I was, as I 
had represented myself, a London at- 
torney—an announcement which caus- 
ed a general silence while I addressed 
the bench—alias, the man in the el- 
bow chair. I made a few observations 
upon the case, gently hinting that there 
was such a thing as an action for false 
imprisonment—that there was no law 
to punish a man merely for refusing 

‘to tell his name; and finally, suggest- 
ed that the landlord of the Bear 
should be sent for, This being done, 
Mr B. stated, in answer to some 
questions from me, that, excepting the 
gentleman’s unaccountable antipathy 
to having a name, he- had acted as 
much like a gentleman as any gentle- 
man he had ever had in his house ; and 
moreover, that he had been talking 
that very morning of staying at his 
fon for a month. I then examined 
the fisherman as to his having seen 
me before, and, upon his reply in 
the affirmative, I asked him if I had 
not put the very selfsame question to 
him in regard to what vessels sailed 
along the coast, and receiving his an- 
swer to the same effect, I begged to 
know if his worship thought he would 
be justified in committing me. In con- 
elusion, I urged the necessity of the 
acceptance of bail, and tendering a 
fifty-pound note, offered to become a 
surety forthestranger’s re-appearance. 

~All this time the stranger had been 
surveying me, as I thought, with some 

_ degree of dissatisfaction. Whether I 
succeeded in effecting a revolution in 
his worship’s sentiments I cannot te}l— 
certain it is I did in his actions; but 
reluctant, seemingly, to lose his object, 
he observed— He has been swearing, 
however.” 

I proffered the fine, which was ac- 
cepted; aud-the unknown was then 
discharged upon my security—some 
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words reachiog my ears from the con- 
stable about reward, and from the . 
fisherman about expenses, 

On leaving the justice’s house, we 
walked some distance without inter- 
changing a word; I, in the practice: 
of my unobtrusive system, preserving 
a studied silence. Presently he thrust 
his arm within mine, and began to 
address me in the style of * Pierre to 
Jaflier.” 

“’T was not well done,—I would 
have seen,” said he, “ that justice and 
his peace blockhead at the lowest re- 
gions of Tartarus, before I would 
have yielded a pointto them. I am 
too indifferent to all that can happen ; 
however, I ought not to be the less 
obliged to you for your kindness—a 
stranger as I am; for, after all, your 
interference has probably saved me 
from the unpleasant consequence of 
my obstinacy. I am not insensible to 
the delicacy of your behaviour last 
night ; but remember, you are to dine 
with me to-day ; you shall then judge 
whether or not 1 have cause to hate 
a name, as you have perceived I do.” 
Upon this we parted for a few hours, ° 
leaving me, as may be supposed, 
anxious to learn the reasons. of his 
extraordinary aversion to a cogno- 
men. ‘ 

I will not trouble the reader with 
an uninteresting detail of the various 
conjectures which I formed in the 
interim ; and I have the less authority 
for doing so, as none of them ap- 
proached the truth. If any one who 
may peruse this account, entertain 
any doubts as to the correctness of 
this general assertion, I pray them 
to lay aside this paper for a few mo- 
ments, and employ themselves in ar- 
ranging their ideas in as many combi- 
nations as their patience will permit. 
From the failure of their own fancies 
they will the more readily believe 
that I did not hit the mark. Those 
who are disposed to take my own 
word, may proceed with me-at once to ° 
the stranger’s relation. 

I waited on the stranger, according 
to invitation, in the afternoon ; and, as 
I am not writing .professedly . for 
cooks, it will be-spfficient to say that 
the dinner wasexe@eHent and abun 


affair transacted, 


ac 


comitants. That 
ding a few in- 
cidental remarks,he bade me select my 


liquor and light my cigar, and on com- 


plying with his hospitable mandates, 
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he disposed himself to commence his 
narration, which he did, as near ‘as I 
can recollect, in the following words— 
his tones, which were at first tremu- 
lous, becoming composed as he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘ When I left the metropolis, with 
the intention of abiding in aspot where 
in all likelihood I might be perfectly 
unknown, I certainly imagined that 
I should have escaped any further an- 
noyance ; but the ridiculous scene at 
the justice’s this morning makes me 
very dubious of successany where. The 
justice was nearer the truth, perhaps, 
than he himself suspected, when he 
said that it was not my first examina- 
tion; but his deductions from that sup- 
position were altogether wrong. 


* We do but row, we're steer’d by fate,’ 


says Hudibras; andit does appeartome 
asif thesteerage were completely taken 
out of my hands: one name wasa plague 
to me, half-a-dozen others did me as 
much disservice, and the want of one 
is just as troublesome. But I must re- 
solve this enigmatical talk. You must 
know, then, that I am the son of ——. 
I know not whom. I will credit my 
senses that I am of sober flesh and 
blood ; but to whom I owe these said 
attributes of humanity I am in the 
most profound ignorance. The first 
time that I may be said to be cogni- 
sant of my existence, I was under the 
care of an aged and respectable couple, 
named Smith, in a little village in 
Bedfordshire, who appeared to have 
nothing to do but to attend to me. 
Them I addressed by the endearing 
appellation of father and mother ; and 
had their respective paternity and max 
ternity been actual, they could not 
have evinced more solicitude for my 
welfare. It was, therefore, with the 
deepest sorrow that I learned, in m 
tenth year, that I was to be translated 
to.a school in Oxfordshire, conducted 
by a Mr E., a man of spotless inte- 
grity, as I have every reason to ac- 
knowledge. There appeared to be 
some necessity in the case; for the 
guardians of my early years were as 
grieved as myself:at. the moment of 
separation. . Bex i 

separation . 
myself in a: 
comparative; 


flon’to. which the 
solitude of my former 
one gave ailditional/ novelty, Here 
“T-was duly doeketed and classed as 
Master Edward Smith, the first cog- 
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nomen by which I was distinguished, 
and here my cognominal troubles be- 
gan. I was of a quiet and docile dis- 
position, and had been always more 
partial to reading than to those tri- 
fling amusements, a fondness for which 
is the usual characteristic of:children ; 
and being now placed in a more ex- 
tended field of study, I'was not slow in 
availing myself of the advantages of- 
fered by it. My consequent atten- 
tion and progress procured me the 
good-will of principal and assistants ; 
but unfortunately, and as if to detract 
from my happiness, there were six or 
seven other Smiths in the school, 
which was pretty numerous, and seve- 
ral of these being Edwards, in spite 
of the utmost vigilance, it was not 
always. possible to avoid a confound- 
ing of names, and with them the per- 
sons who:bore:them. Thus, for in- 
stance, at the end of. one half-year, I 
was inexpressibly mortified to find a 
parcel of black marks set down to my 
account for absence from prayers, 
neglect in attendance on the matin 
bell, improper disposition of the chairs 
and baskets in the bedrooms, with a 
variety of other delinquencies, which 
those who have been schoolboys will 
readily remember ; and I do believe 
the little wretches who rejoiced in the 
name of Smith, which to me was a 
cause of torment, often wilfully con- 
trived to throw the blame upon me. 
The. correct performance of my 
tasks, however, being repeated propria 
persona, could never. be disputed; 
With such vexations, sometimes trif- 
ling, sometimes serious, several years 
glided on, till at last that which I then 
considered the crowning one occurred. 
One summer's afternoon, a number of 
the boys were allowed to go out by 
themselves, among whom my evil 
genius caused me to beincluded. As 
I have already hinted, my inclination 
not being adapted for the rough fun 
which boys generally seek on such 


. occasions, I withdrew from the rest, 


and reclining sub tegmine of some tree 
or other, no matter which, in theneigh- 
bouring fields, I set myself to the quiet 
enjoyment of a volume of Hume and 
Smollett which I had borrowed from 
the principal’s library. : The exploits 
of our Fifth Henry so attracted m 
attention, that I sufferedthe otherboys . 
to return some time before me. When 
I reached the house, the footman, with 
an ominous formality, desired me to 
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proceedimmediately totheschoolroom, 
where the first thing that struck me 
was all the Smiths congregated toge- 
ther in front of the principal's desk, in 
which Mr. E. himself was enthroned, 
the four teachers flanking right and 
left. Having obeyed Mr E.’s com- 
mand to take a station foremost a- 
mong the said Smiths, he began to 
interrogate me in a most unwonted 
tone, as to where I had been and what 
I had been doing. Alarmed as I was 
at such a sudden display, I gathered 
up nerve enough to answer him. To 
the next question—* Was there any 
one to corroborate my story ?’’—I was 
obliged to answer in the negative, 
as indeed I had none except Hume 
and Smollett, and I need tell you they 
were not available witnesses. The 
other little vagabonds held together 
in a tale, till, though still ignorant of 
these, to me, awful proceedings, I 
wished myself at Agincourt before I 
had indulged in my solitary mood. 
It is not improbable that they were 
prompted to revenge upon my accus- 
tomed disdain of their petty amuse- 
ments. After a few more queries, I 


ventured to propose one, with a view 
to ascertain what was the matter ; but 


all the answer I received was, “I am 
sorry appearances are so much against 
you, and that you probably know more 
than you acknowledge.” This I 
thought very hard from Mr E., who 
had always shown so much partiality 
to me; but I now see that he was a 
perfect school Brutus, who suffered no 
private feelings to interfere with his 
notions of justice. Mr E. then desired 
the footman to usher in Mrs Smith, 
(Smith again,) who made her appear- 
ance accordingly, in the shape of a 
decrepid old woman hobbling upon a 
stick; but her lameness and figure were 
misfortunes which I am not the one 
to ridicule, l will therefore only say 
that she was very unlike the Mrs Smith 
of my early years, From her story, 


repeated at the request of Mr E., I first . 


learned what all the parade was about. 
It appeared that several of the boys hav- 
ing been amusing themselves with gun- 
powder and fireworks near this old wo- 
man’s cottage, one of them maliciously 
threw a squib into a shed at a little 
distance, with design doubtless only to 
terrify two pigs anda donkey contained 
init; the squib, however, communica- 
ting with somestraw, not only frighten- 
edthe animals, but was the cause of their 
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being burned, together with the shed. 
A lad, who came up at the time, 
heard the boy nearest the shed ad- 
dressed by his companions as they 
took to flight by the, to me, unlucky 
name of Smith; and this, as none of 
them could be recognised, was the 
only clue she possessed to the perpe- 
trator of the mischief, besides being 
previously aware that the gang be. 
longed to Mr E.’s school. ‘The sight 
of the tears coursing each other over 
her aged cheeks as she detailed her 
losses, and the expected consequences 
touching my heart, rather generously 
constituted, made me put my hand in 
my pocket, always well supplied by 
my savings, and offer the amount 
to her. I glanced at Mr E., and 
thought I saw a smile of approbation 
beaming upon his features; but a 
whisper from a new writing-master, 
who had been a lawyer’s clerk, ga- 
thered them up again into formidable 
and revengeful wrinkles, while he for- 
bade the application of the money to 
the intended purpose. He then ser- 
monized a little on the heinousness of 
falsehood, and required the solemn 
denials of the Smiths, which I gave 
with at least as much truth as any of 
them. Mr E., thus unable to dis- 
cover the real actor of the deed, 
exhibited some of the signs of the 
irritabile genus; and reasoning in 
this manner, that, as the Smiths of 
that afternoon’s party could and 
would not make any discovery, they 
were all participes criminis, he an- 
nounced his intention on the morrow, 
if the actual delinquent was not forth- 
coming, to subject al/ the Smiths of 
that set to a severe flogging, and to 
appropriate their pocket-money to a 
joint pusse to repair the old woman’s 
damage. With this warning we were 
dispatched to our beds.. My growing 
detestation of the name of Smith was 
now at its full height, and I internale 
ly vowed, on the first opportunity, to 
put myself hors-du-catalogue of Smith. 
I found that a common name was a_ 
common pest; but I had yet to learn 
that a name might place a person in 
a yet more awkward predicament. 
In the bedroom, some of my school. 
fellows (uncursed, Itfeky mortal, with 
the name of Smith) Mformed me that 
my prolonged absenee had principally 
fixed suspicion on me, as it was gener- 
ally attributed to fear. The next 
morning, the required discovery hav- 
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ing remained uneffected, the threat- 
ened flagellation took place, and my 
back was punished for nothing that I 
could comprehend, but because I bore 
the thrice-devoted name of Smith! 
—the pocket allowances being put 
under stoppages to repay Mr E. the 
money immediately advanced to re- 
build the shed, and purchase a fresh 
donkey and pigs. I have perhaps 
dwelt too long upon this story ; but 
I really could not abstract it, warmed 
as I am by the recollection of my un- 
merited “sufferings, and the remem- 
brance of subsequent occurrences. 
Some two or three years after, how- 
ever, I had the consolation of being 
acquitted of any share in the mischief, 
by the confession of the true delin- 
quent after leaving the school. 


« As I was so long a sojourner at - 





House, you may suppose I saw 
many bid farewell to the mansion, 
and many new-comers in their place. 
I did so; but, as I am a living man, 
I do not believe that the Smiths ever 
diminished in number. However, 
though I continued every now and 
then to experience some annoyance 
from that little detestable five-lettered 
monosyllable, none of them came up 
to the striking one of the donkey and 
pigs, which perhaps you as heartily 
execrate as I did at the time.”” At 
this intimation of a dread on his part 
that he was ennuying me, I assured 
him that I was highly interested in 
his relation. Apparently satisfied 
with these assurances, he emptied his 
glass, replenished it, and pursued 
the thread of his discourse. ‘ I was 
now about eighteen, when Mr E. 
one day called me in to his private 
study, and informed me that he had 
just received the news of the death of 
my supposed parents within a few 
hours of each other. I had visited 
them constantly during the holidays, 
and on my last visit perceived no 
signs of decay. I had often pleased 
myself with the idea of residing with 
them and cheering their old age, and 
this first disappointment shocked me 
extremely. ‘* They were a worthy 
pair,’ continued Mr E., observing 
my agitation, ‘ and I Regret their loss, 
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not only on their own account but on 
yours. Why I was selected to conduct 
your education 1 do not know; but 
when I received you from them, they 
gave me to understand that they were 
not at liberty to divulge any particu- 
lars concerning you till your present 
year; the funds assigned for your 
maintenance were transferred to me at 
the time of your removal here, but 
their sudden decease leaves us both 
in the dark as to your real parentage. 
The principal is still in my hands, and 
according to their directions is to con- 
tinue with me till your majority ; nor 
do I think you will find it the worse 
for my management. It is now time 
that you should mingle in general so- 
ciety, that you may wear off your 
school rust, and be qualified for the re- 
spectable rank it will be in your power 
to maintain. Though you must sub- 
mit to remain with me for three years 
longer, I am not afraid of trusting you 
meanwhile.’ I wept abundantly du- 
ring this kind address, afflicted as I 
was, too, with the thoughts of my early 
protectors. I learned from him that I 
should have, chiefly from arrears of 
interest, and a judicious outlay of ca- 
pital, an income of several hundreds 
a-year with which to enter the world. 
I was accordingly withdrawn from 
scholastic matters, a separate room 
was fitted up for me, and the servants 
ordered to wait on me as on himself. 
Pursuant to his plan, he introduced 
me to various parties, and at intervals 
I visited London; but wherever I 
went the execrable name of Smith 
met me, often as thickly packed as 
I could al- 
most have imagined at that period 
that the surnames of Adam and Eve 
were Smith,* and that the largest por- 
tion of the earth’s inhabitants were 
Smithed, particularly after reading in 
a newspaper that a Scotchman had 
been discovered domiciliated among 
the Red Indians of America, and that 
he was a Smith.t I am now, how- 
ever, satisfied, that when the mind has 
a name strongly impressed upon it, its 
attention is more readily drawn to it, 
and hence the appearance of its being 
unusually common. I will not detain 





* m Xv :? ? 
“¢ Tt is a Mame 80 spread o’er ‘ Sir’ and ‘ Madam, 
That one might think the first who bore it Adam.” 


t A fact. 


Don Juan, Canto VIL-XXV. 
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you with any of my meditations du- 
ring the three years preceding the ter- 
mination of my legal infancy but to 
add, that first among them was the 
determination to drop my name as 
soon as my power equalled my will. 
My romantic imagination often raised 
some bright images of conuubial feli- 
city; but none of the belles dames whom 
I encountered reached my standard of 
female excellence, so that my atten- 
tions never exceeded respect. My 
time was mostly spent in study, and 
occasional communications with the 
magazines. Some of my productions 
met with applause which common 
sense would suppose I should have at 
least possessed alone; but the signature 
of Smith left me but a small portion of 
my earnings. ‘There were too many 
Smiths communicating with the maga- 
zines. On one occasion some of my 
rhymes, on which I had bestowed 
more than common pains, appeared— 
as if I was to be mortified in- propor- 
tion to my efforts—actually preceded 
and followed by some really miserable 
verses compared with those of your 
humble servant, with the very self- 
same signature attached to them ; and 
on another, the editor formally re- 
quested his Smith correspondents to 
affix some distinguishing mark, as he 
had been a good deal troubled with 
the nominal (certainly only nominal) 
similarities. I should weary your pa- 
tience were I to relate all the little 
disagreeable situations in which that 
every-point-of-the-compass name in- 
volved me ; suffice it to say, that I at 
length attained my twenty-first year. 


Resolved to settle in London, where. 


I imagined I could put my design into 
execution, I proceeded accordingly to 
that city, accompanied by Mr E., 
for the purpose of being invested by 
him with the sole control of my mo- 
ney, which was laid out in the public 
funds, and for every farthing of which 
he faithfully accounted. For a ra- 
tional use of it, he had already prepa- 
red me by the admirable manner in 
which he had gradually accustomed 
me to the value of money. After a 
short stay, he left me with many af- 
fectionate admonitions and demonstra- 
tions of regard. In pursuance of my 
determination, my first jetter to him 
contained a request that he would in 
future address me as Mr Jones—a 
name which I pitched upon by mere 


ad 
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accident—forgetful that this was also 
a travelled appellation. J assigned no 
reason, nor did he seek for ong, You 
are doubtless surprised at my “early 
sensitiveness about a name. If the 
motives I have mentioned will not ac- 
count for it, I can give you no other, 
unless you suppose me afflicted with 
a peculiar madness which the Stoics 
were wont to ascribe to every one. If 
you are inclined to smile at it, do so ; 
but allow me to answer in thedan- 
guage of Horace— 


* Qui me deridet, caudam trahat.’ 


“ My first lodging, which I obtained 
without difficulty, from being per- 
sonally knowf as a friend of Mr E., 
was in a boarding-house kept by the 
widow of a naval officer, whose table 
was frequented by a select and. fa- 
shionable party, and where I conse- 

uently mingled in the best society. 
Though a proper degree of self- 
esteem restrained me from plunging 
into the vortex of dissipation, it did 
not altogether prevent my joinigg in 
some of the gay scenes of the sphere 
in which I was moving. The théatres, 
balls, masquerades, and entertain- 
ments of all kinds, were acceptable to 
me; not because I was really enrap- 
tured with the trifles which form the 
bulk of amusements at such places, 
but beeause I loved to see every one 
happy about me—such a sight causing 
a feeling of happiness to myself, I 
desired also to see.life in all. its vari- 
ous grades ; but my timidity. withheld 
me from going too far without.a guide, 
and as yet Ihad none. I ventured 
once, in my eagerness, to bribe a beg- 
gar to take me to a beggar’s feast 
somewhere near Saffron Hill; but as 
I could not support the character pro- 
perly, the deceit was detected, and I 
scarcely escaped with a whole skin by 
leaping through a window. The man 
who introduced me was expelled from 
their fraterhity, and became very 
troublesome in his demands upon me, 
in consideration of his silence, and 
his loss, as the fellow had the impu- 
dence to term it. For the former, as 
it turned out, I owed him nothing ; 
and the pressgang soon after rid me 
of any furtherimportunity on account 
of the latter,.. This adventure increa- 
sed my caution, and I confined myself 
to my own circle 

«‘ Among the individuals whomI met 
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at one of the fashionable coffeehouses 
which I attended, was a Member of 
Parliament who had the same name 
as that which I had assumed—Jones 
—and who honoured me with his par- 
ticular notice. Through his instru- 
mentality I procured admission into 
the —— Club-house, a source of real 
gratification to my literary propensi- 
ties, as an extensive library and all 
the periodicals and new publications 
were at my command. Qn reviewing 
the list of names, I found the Smiths 
as abundant as ever, though rather 
sorry to find that I was not the only 
Jones ; nevertheless, I congratulated 
myself on the execution of my deter- 
mination. I was, of course, extremely 
flattered by such attention from a man 
of Mr Jones’s rank. He singled me 
out on every opportunity, and I cer- 
tainly enjoyed his company ; for, as 
he had been a traveller, and was a 
man of intelligence, he possessed a 
fund of anecdote relating to the dif- 
ferent countries he had passed through, 
which afforded me much information. 
He amused himself once or twice in 
endeavouring to trace a relationship ; 
but, as may be expected, his genealogy 
was not very correct, seeing that he 
had the name of his fathers, and I one 
that might literally be called my own. 
By his means I had often the pleasure of 
being present at the debates in the two 
Houses; and learning my wishes, as our 
intimacy increased, to see some of the 
scenes of upper life, he undertook to 
be my mentor. Under his auspices I 
visited different places, and above all 
the various gambling-houses; but to 
these last I had no inducement to pay 
a second visit, otherwise than to gratify 
my conductor. Their prison-like en- 
trances leading to a splendid interior, 
where, save those interested in the 
establishment, all the inmates appeared 
horribly flushed with the fire of a most 
tremendous and destroying anxiety, 
reminded me of the hall of Eblis in 
the tale of Caliph Vathek ; and the 
sight of torture, whether wilful or in- 
flicted by others, furnished no delight 
to my acutely sensitive mind, I,how- 
ever, accompanied Jones several times, 
pursuant to his own wish ; but somehow 
or other always withstood any invita- 
tions to join in any game, by insisting 
upon my ignorance of thesubject. An 
early contracted aversion to gambling 
of every description, was not lessened 
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by the torments of fierce ardour de- 
picted in the faces of those who were 
engaged in play. Finding my aversion 
unconquerable, he applauded my reso- 
lution, and related a number of in- 
stances in which poverty had ensued 
from too earnest a pursuit after an 
increase of competence at the gambling- 
tables. He enlightened me also as to 
a variety of methods by which unprin- 
cipled villains deceive the unwary, with 
a view, as he expressed himself, of 
putting me completely on my guard. I 
was obliged to him for his instructions; 
but I have since. painfully experienced 
that no man can be capable of profiting 
by such lessons till his heart has be- 
come to a certain degree hardened.. 
While the fulness of native generosity 
remains, he is defenceless ; in propor- 
tion as this suffers abstraction, and its 
place is supplied by a fixed determina- 
tion to credit no one without a most 
rigid investigation, his safety is in- 
creased. In short, he becomes secure 
as he becomes suspicious. But to re- 
turn to my tale: Jones hinted that my 
talents deserved a more elevated sta- 
tion, and proposed that I should seek 
a seat in the House, offering to support 
me with his interest, and if necessary 
with his purse. In the innocence of 
my heart, I admired his apparently dis- 
interested friendship; but though I 
promised to watch for the first favour- 
able occasion, my spirit would not allow 
me to be under any pecuniary obliga- 
tion. 

‘¢ Thus we went on for a time, till one 
morning, as we were conversing toge- 
ther at the club-house, a letter was 
brought to him by the waiter. Excu- 
sing himself for his rudeness in inter- 
rupting our conversation, he proceeded 
to read the letter with every visible 
token of perturbation ; and while lay- 
ing it down again, he muttered, ¢ I 
can’t help it!’ As this exclamation 
made me involuntarily cast an enqui- 
ring eye at him, he requested me to 
read the letter, which I delicately de- 
clined doing. He then insisted on 
informing me that the purport of it 
was to require the immediate payment 
of a balance of L.100 for election ex- 
penses in the borough which he 
represented, with a hint that, if the 
demand was not satisfied, his seat in 
Parliament would be endangered. 

“<¢ Tf,’ said he, ‘I had not lent a 
large sum to Sir ——- —— yesterday, 
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I could have paid it with ease ; as it is, 
they must wait till next week, and in 
the mean time doas they please ; their 
profits are large enough if they waited 
seven years.’ 

«¢ I, who had suffered no particular 
mishap in the world except what re- 
sulted from the abhorred name of 
Smith, readily ‘gave credence to his 
words, and felt sincerely concerned at 
the prospect of his being thus injured. 
I was far from spending the whole of 
my income, and had generally some 
accumulations at my banker's, which 
at this time amounted to about two 
hundred pounds. I therefore freely 
offered to accommodate him with the 
required sum. At first he displayed 
some scruples, which I overcame with- 
out much difficulty, I remember now, 
and he agreed to accept it as a loan. 
The conversation then turned to 
other matters, during which I took a 
check from my pocketbook, and, if I 
may believe my senses, drew upon my 
banker for one hundred pounds, and 
handed the paper to him, with the 
feelings that Ts: doing a service to 
a worthy man. 

« This was my situation with respect 
to Mr J., when, on the evening of the 
following day, on my return home 
from a short country excursion, Mrs 
L., my landlady, with a most puzzling 
countenance, observed, that she had 
long regretted the course I was pur- 
suing, and had often been on the 
point of warning me of the conse- 
quences, but a dislike to interfere with 
other people had hindered her; now, 
however, she must speak, or her own 
reputation would be compromised. 
This prologue made me silently won- 
der what was now to be enacted, while 
she went on to inform me that Mr T., 
the officer, had been enquiring for me. 
I no doubt looked astonished at this 
announcement, as I had neither the 
honour of his acquaintance, nor been 
engaged in any transaction which 
brought me under his cognisance. I 
therefore gave utterance to the 
thought that I supposed he wanted 
my evidence, though upon what I 
could not divine; and was turning 
away when Mrs L. remarked that it 
was the first time such company had 
called at her house, that she was not 
used to it, and hoped it would not 
occur again. Nettled at her insinua- 
tion about 1 knew not what, I an- 
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swered sharply, that if he had come 
to apprehend me, it would have been 
a different affair, but a mere call was 
of no importance. 

*«* Tt is the first time,’ replied she, 
‘that officers have added searching 
the house to a mere call.’ 

‘“‘ «Searching the house!’ I ejacu- 
lated. 

« ¢ Yes, sir,’ said she. * Now, as 
Ido not wish my house to be noted 
as harbouring doubtful characters, I 
shall be obliged to you to leave it in- 
stantly. If you will waive your notice, 
Iwill give up your last quarter’s board. 
No person has ever been taken into 
custody in my house, and I hope I 
shall escape the disgrace yet.’ 

*¢¢ You shall, most assuredly,’ re- 
plied I. * You will tell Mr T. that 
Ishall be at the —— Club-houseevery 
morning.’ I then paid my bill, and 
was going up stairs, when a loud 
knock at the door was heard. Mrs 
L. hastened to openitherself. I caught 
the words, ‘ Must have him now,’ 
and her rejoinder, ‘ He will be at 
—— Club-house in the morning.’ 
There was also a sound as of money 
falling to the ground ; but to this fact 
I cannot pledge myself. I was allow- 
ed to pack up my things unmolested, 
and a coach having been summoned, 
I left the house in a state of the ut- 
most perplexity. 

“T passed a sleepless night at a 
hotel, in vain endeavouring to sur- 
mise what had put me under judicial 
surveillance ; but my confidence of 
innocence, whatever it might be, de- 
termined me to present myself at 
once at the police-office. The next 
morning, on my road thither, I called | 
at the club-house, intending to stay 
only a few minutes, but had scarcely 
entered, when the waiter intimated 
that a gentleman outside desired to 
speak to me. When the gentleman 
—Mr T. himself—in a low tone, an- 
nounced that I was his prisoner ;— 
‘ Prisoner! for what?’ I exclaimed, 
unconscious of the tone of voice in 
which I asked the question, the sudden 
loudness of which brought several of 
the members out to hear the answer 
—* For forgery!’ I was then taken 
before the magistrates, where a ‘soli- 
citor formally stated that a certain 
banker (not mine) had cashed a check 
for £500, purporting to be signed b. 
a person of the name of. Edwa 
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Jones, and had paid the money to a 
ticket-porter, who told the clerk he 
had been sent by a gentleman at —— 
Club-house ; that this Edward Jones 
having denied the signature, an en- 
quiry was instituted, the result of 
which was, the apprehension of the 
prisoner, me miserum. 

‘‘ Thus were the horrors of the Smith 
persecution amplified ;—I had been 
flogged for being engaged in the burn- 
ing of an old woman’s shed and appur- 
tenances, and now stood a chance of 
being asinnocently hanged for forgery, 
and all.on account of a cursed coinci- 
dence of names. I had no idea that 
there was another Edward Jones keep- 
ing money at a banker’s; and execrated 
‘ my folly in not changing the Christian 
as well as the surname. How much 
misery should I have been spared! I 
was aroused from this and similar re- 
flections by the voice of the magistrate 
desiring to know if I intended any de- 
fence. My request to see the check 
was complied with, and it was no won- 
der that I gazed on it for some time 
in a mute astonishment, which it re- 
quired the magistrate again to inter- 
rupt. The coincidence was completed. 


By some slight of hand the direction 
had been varied. My banker’s name 
stood first, but not alone, as I had rea- 
son tosuppose when I drew the check; 
another name now appeared, which it 
was then explained distinguished two 
firms, the principals of which bore 


similar names.* The body of the 
writing was to all appearance my 
own, but there was a thickening about 
the strokes of the signature, and a 
little flourishing, which made me ra- 
ther doubtful of its being mine, though 
there was a great resemblance. But 
as to L.500, that I positively never 
inserted. I stated my impression can- 
didly and honestly, without having 
recourse to ‘any equivocation or chi- 
canery, for which there was some 
opening ; but here again my nicety of 
sentiment restrained me from alluding 
to Jones further than to acknowledge 
that I drew a check upon my bankers 
in his favour. My address was re- 
warded by a damning smile of incre- 
dibility, which played over the coun- 
tenances of my hearers; and certainly, 
when I put all the incidents together, 
I can forgive them for it. The issue 
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of this examination was my being re- 
manded till the attendance of Mr Jones 
and my banker could be procured; and 
I thus beeame an inmate of the house 
of correction for that night. 

“‘ Atthe re-examination next day, my 
banker stated, that for a considerable 
time past I had kept an account with 
him as Edward Jones; and that, as he 
received my dividends, he was fully 
assured that I had property sufficient 
to set me above any temptation to dis- 
honesty. He added, too, without any 
hint from me, that I lived very consi- 
derably within my income, and that he 
had repeatedly paid over the residue, 
by my order, to different public chari- 
ties. All this was very well; but the 
answer to a question from the solicitor, 
that the check which I-mentioned had 
never been presented at his house, had 
a slightly balancing effect. Mrs L. 
was next called on, and I have no 
doubt that -vexation at being thus 
brought before the public, contrary 
to her wishes, led her to expatiate 
things of no moment into matters of 
magnitude, with a view to her own 
vindication. After stating, therefore, 
that during my early residence in her 
house my conduct had been exceed- 
ingly steady, she professed herself 
bound to add that I had latterly be- 
come rather gay, that I had been seen 
coming out of a gambling-house, and 
had even been known to mingle with 
beggars. This was the first blow at 
the value of my banker’s evidence. 
Mr Jones, my very worthy and esteem- 
ed friend, was also present, but with 
the most consummate effrontery denied 
that any money dealings had ever 
passed between us. Enraged at this 
unexpected villany, I burst into a ra- 
pid narration of all that had passed, 
and inveighed against him as having 
endeavoured to seduce meto gambling ; 
but he coolly replied, that 1 furnished 
another proof of myingratitude. Then 
turning to the bench, he continued, 
that, considering me a very promising 
young gentleman, he had taken some 
interest in me, but my allegations re- 
specting him were utterly false; he 
deeply regretted that I had resigned | 
myself. to dissipation, and that he 
had implicated himself with me in 
any way. I was thus deprived 
of my only means of defence: no 
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one saw me. give the check to the 


fellow, and my high sentiments of gen- 
erosity had prevented my. requiring 
an acknowledgment from the rascal 
at the moment. The solicitor for the 
prosecution then observed, that though 
my name were Edward Jones, the 
signature, under the circumstances, 
would amount to the crimen falsi; and 
requested a further adjournment to 
afford time to find the ticket-porter, 
after whom every search had been 
made but without success, and his tes- 

timony was essential to connect the 
chain of evidence. I was accordingly 
again remanded. I do not under- 
stand to this hour how the cheat was 
effected. I am very clear about the 
substitution of a five for one, but the 
direction remains a mystery to me. 
The motive was also apparent: the 
prosecutor had a larger fund at his 
banker’s than I had at mine, a fact 
which was brought to bear against 
myself. Surely, I thought in my pri- 
son meditations, our laws attach too 
mueh importance to a name, or would 
not our legislators be usefully em- 
ployed in ordaining that every man 
should be distinguished by some cha- 
racteristic epithet, such as was com- 
mon among the Celtic and other bar- 
barous nations—squint-eyed, bow-leg- 
ged, hump-backed, any thing to ob- 
viate that dreadful community of 
names, which had once got my back 
coloured with stripes, and now made 
my neck unwittingly twist under the 
fancied rope. I entirely overlooked 
the want of words to particularize 
every individual, in my abhorrence of 
those general ones which may bring 
a man to the gallows; and had this 
occurred to me, it would only have 
caused me to include the paucity of 
language in my curses. 

« After a confinement of three days, 
I was discharged on my promise to 
appear when eailed on, in consequence 
of the prosecutor declining to proceed 
for fear no jury would bring in a ver- 
diet of guilty without the ticket-por- 
ter’s evidence to connect me more 
closely with the affair, and he was not 
to be found. At first I was delighted 
with this sudden escape, but the ap- 
pearance of the man would have been 
more satisfactory ; as he could not have 
truly sworn to receiving a check from 
me, I should most probably have been 
honourably acquitted, and the real 
rogue discovered. I entertained some 
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idea of an action for false imprison- 
ment to clear my character from the 
aspersions thrown on it; but a lawyer's 
opinion that the proceedings were not 
altogether untenable, and that a ver- 
dict was very doubtful, made me fore- 
go it, and I was thus left in the situa- 
tion of the pannels, as they are termed 
in Scotland, when a jury returns ‘ mot 
proven ;’ a verdict which, without 
absolute conviction, leaves the dise 
grace of suspicion as strong as ever. 

‘* But the demons which haunted my 
course had not yet finished their work. 
When I presented myself at the club- 
house, the committee desired a private 
interview, at which they informed me 
that, in consequenge of what had oe- 
curred, a resolution had been unani- 
mously passed that J should be called 
on to establish my right to associate 
with them as a gentleman. I indi 
nantly referred them to Mr E. 
On the third day, as I was entering 
the room, a letter from the chairman 
was delivered to me; enclosing a copy 
of Mr E.’s answer: | The old gentle. 
man, with all ‘the truth and candour 
which marked ‘his career, detailéd all 
the particulars with which he .was 
acquainted, bestowed the highest:en« 
comiums up to the time of our »part- 
ing; but concluded with info the 
committee, that shortly after my ‘last 
arrival in London I had desired to:be 
addressed by the name of Jones, for 
what reason he was ignorant. .This 
was enough : further enquiry the com- 
mittee deemed unnecessary } a plain 
intimation was conveyed to me that 
my absence would be acceptable, amd 
in the event of my not gratifymg them 
in this respect, regular ¢ 
would follow. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what my emotions were. Had 
I met the vagabond Jones, in.my pax 
roxysms. of rage, I might actually 
have gone up stairs in the Old Bailey 
without benefit of clergy. ; 

«* | was now done with the elite who 
had composed my association. I tried 
one or two respectable boarding- 
houses; but, to say nothing of Mrs 
L.’s tongue, I was unable to satisfy 
the proprietors as to the who and 
what, without effectually d 
myself by publishing particulars 
I would rather have forgotten. A 
strong spirit of resentment, whieh 
Roderick Random describes, fortu- 
nately sustained me in the injustice of | 
my situation. I now turned City-ways, 
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and, leaving the west, procured quiet 
lodgings in the east, where payment 
beforehand silenced all objections. I 
forgot to tell you that my banker had 
declined receiving my money in fu- 
ture. My mercantile knowledge, which 
was previously very scanty, became 
much improved by the intercourse I 
was obliged to maintain with men 
whose whole souls were engrossed in 
business. Instead of club-houses, the 
coffee-houses were now my resort; and, 
not tordetain you with sketches of the 
company I met, at length I ventured 
upon speculations myself, principally 
in insurances, sometimes gaining, 
other times losing, but without much 
difference either way. I need scarcely 
mention that I had devoted the name 
of Jones to the fate of Smith—the 
next I assumed beingthat of Arthur 
Williams. 

«* When I analyze my feelings, I can- 
not deteet any reason that guided me 
in the choice of names—mere chance, 
or, if you will, my evil destiny alone 
directed me. Do not imagine that in 
the name of Williams I escaped any 
nominal troubles. Far from it. I got 
into a dispute once with a merchant 


newly arrived from China, for opening 
a letter directed to him at John’s Cof- 
fee-house, to which place I was also a 
subseriber, and surprised him by assu- 
rances that such a mistake should 
never oceur again, as I would instant- 


ly adopt another name. This inad- 
verteney had nearly caused me addi- 
tional.annoyance. The repeated trans- 
ferenee of my stoek by myself to other 
names, had not escaped notice; and 
the subscribers began to ask, ‘ What 
sort of man is this?’ A well-contrived 
story had completely sunk all traces 
of my former self, and I had now, in 
addition, assured the subscribers, that 
I had no one; kith, kin, or otherwise, 
interested.in. my movements. As I 
had always immediately paid all de- 
mands upon me, the rising tumult of 
their mercantile souls was soon quell- 
ed, and.I was suffered to pursue my 
usual avocations quietly. But I will 
not trouble you with all the vexations 
I endured from the cursed ubiquity of 
names, from which the most. fancifal 
combinations were unavailing to de- 
fend me; except that I became ut- 
terly hopeless of success, when, after 
combiming a number of them in what 
I considered the. most out-of-the-way 
manner, I was arrested on a fuge 
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warrant during a shirt residence in 
Edinburgh, in mistake for another man, 
whom the Three Sisters had ordained 
should be beforehand with me. I will 
now mention the incident which led 
me to resign pursuits, which the ne~ 
cessity of oceupation rather than 
pleasure had imposed upon my active 
mind. . ' 

‘* While passing along Cheapsideone 
day, a servant in Mrs L.’s establish. 
ment made up to me, and addressing 
me as Mr Jones, informed me that 
shortly after I had left her mistress’s 
house, a gentleman, apparently a fo- 
reigner, had called to enquire after 
me. Mrs L. stated the story of the 
check, and added that it was believed 
Thad gone abroad, as I had not sinee 
been heard of. Upon which the gen- 
tleman, exclaiming, “ My child, my 
child!” uneeremoniously rushed from 
the house. This was extraordinary: 
intelligence indeed. My variousnames 
had involved me in many perplexi- 
ties, and now were perhaps the means 
of preventing the discovery of a pa- 
rent. I could consult with no one; 
without exciting suspicions which in 
my present situation were unknown. 
I tried an advertisement which, with~ 
out betraying me, might guide him to 
me, but was disappointed. I had long 
been growing weary of my City la- 
bours, and sighing for return to the 
otium cum dignitate of the west end ; 
and this last occurrence completed my 
disgust. I had formed no friendships, 
because I had found none to consort 
with my disposition ; and, since the de~ 
ception practised on me by Jones, I 
was fearful of intimacy. 1 was alone 
in the world; and, with the power of 
wealth, was becoming misanthropie.’ 
My meditations alarmed myself. I 
at length determined upon a foreign 
journey ; and having appointed a city 
banker as my agent, and provided 
myself with bills upon his correspon- 
dents abroad, I left the country, eare- 
less whether -I returned to it or not, 
The name in which my passport was 
made out. was Walter Campbell, 
which I was compelled to keep nolens 
volens, under the continental system 
of police, throughout my progress to 
the different capitals. With this nom 
de guerre, some irritating mistakes 
happened, as the Campbells are not 
rare, from France to Siberia, to which 
latter country my wanderings ex- 
tended. 
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‘«* Upwards of two years were spent 
in these travels, during which I always 
cherished hopes of meeting with the 
person who had so urgently sought 
after me; and at the lapse of that 
time, those thoughts which, without 
doubt, arise in the breast of every one 
after a prolonged absence from his 
native shores, arose in mine. They 
veered homewards, and I obeyed their 
direction. Sailing from Odessa to 
Marseilles, I thence came by land to 
Calais. At Dover, for the first time, 
I engaged a footman, I believe for the 
purpose, as much as any other, of 
checking my passion against names ; 
for the attendance of a servant, I 
thought, would oblige me to adhere 
finally to’ my present one, and perhaps 
serve as a preventive to any more an- 
noyances springing from a similarity 
of names. lonce had a floating idea 
of resuming Smith, imagining that it 
might act as a guide to the unknown 
enquirer ; but when I recollected the 
forest of Smiths, I easily gave it up 
—another cruel effort of destiny, as it 
eventually appeared. As it was a 
matter of indifference whither I turned 
my steps, I purchased two horses for 


myself and servant, and resolved to 
visit some of the watering-places, and 
ride through the country leisurely, 
Tunbridge Wells being the first place 


fixed upon. I now approach what I 
regard as the most important event in 
my life, which has in its issue left me 
utterly destitute of hope and desire— 
which has reduced me to that state of 
mind which can defy not merely in- 
significant man, but the utmost might 
of nature’s prodigious powef. What 
shouid restrain me this instant from 
* seeking the mysteries of the eternal 
abyss!’” 

Here the stranger’s feelings, which 
had latterly been evidently increasing 
in intensity, completely overpowered 
him ; he paused, drank several glasses 
of wine with rapidity, as if some in- 
ward fever was raging, and then 
throwing himself back in his chair, 
gazed at me for a moment with a 
vacant stare. I felt painfully em- 
barrassed, and at length was beginning 
gently to change the subject, and ad- 
vert to other topics, when he inter- 
rupted me, “No, no,” said he, “ I 
shall recover presently—I must apo- 
logize for this outbreak of emotion— 
you will be enabled to judge whether 
I have not grounds for aflliction ;” 
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another short pause ensued, and then 
he proceeded. 

‘¢ We were within about five miles 
of Tunbridge Wells, when we per- 
ceived a single person scuffling with 
several labourers; we rode up, and, 
leaping from our horses, we enguged 
in defence of the weaker party, e 
were nearly worsted, when, remem- 
bering my pistols, I drew them out, 
and threatened to fire on the villains if 
they did not desist. I extricated the 
unfortunate victim of their brutality— 
the assailants immediately taking to 
their heels. The stranger thanked 
me in the most courteous manner ; but 
it was not without much persuasion 
that I could induce him to mount my 
horse, while I walked by the side— 
my man also having received a smart 
blow—while as-yet I felt no ill effects 
from the mélée. The stranger, as he 
recounted to me, had lately come from 
Paris. The stage-coach in which he 
had journeyed from London had set 
him down within seven miles of Tun- 
bridge Wells, the coachman repre- 
senting that he was only a short dis- 
tance from that place—an account 
which he, ignorant of the topography 
of the neighbourhood, never doubted 
till on the road. The men whom I 
saw had mischievously thrown mud 
over him, and on his remonstrating, 
had attempted to add robbery to in- 
sult. He was then about to join his 
mother and sister, who,were staying 
in that place for the sake of the 
latter's health, accompanied by an 
elder brother. When we arrived at 
an inn in the town, I was suddenly 
seized with a severe illness, resulting 
from a violent blow on the head, of 
which I had been hitherto unconscious, 
and in consequence was obliged to go 
to bed instantly, after ordering Sa. 
muel, my footman, to attend the 
stranger to his mother’s residence. 

‘«‘ The next morning, as I was sitting 
in a private room, still suffering from 
the conflict, the dangerous effects of 
which, however, had been averted by 
timely precaution, he entered, and 
with him his brother, mother, and 
sister. The first thanked me rather 
formally, the second with expressions 
of real gratitude, but the accents of 
the third seemed to thrill-my very 
heart’s chords, as she gently assured 
me she should never forget my ser- 
vices to her brother, I may as well 
tell you who they were, William, 
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(the eldest,) Edmund, and Louisa, were 
the children of a gentleman of small 
independent fortune, the interest of 
which he had bequeathed to his widow, 
the principal to be divided, at her 
death, among the survivers, except 
William, who had already been com- 
fortably provided for by an uncle’s 
bequest. Edmund was a junior part- 
ner in a mercantile firm, to the foe 
reign business of which he principally 
attended. During the four or five days 
that I was confined, the visits of one 
or other of them never intermitted. 
Edmund and Louisa sometimes came 
by themselves, or with their mother 
only, unaccompanied by William, on 
which oceasions I could not avoid re- 
marking that their conversation was 
more unrestrained. When entirely 
convalescent, I received an invitation 
to their house, with which I willingly 
complied, for their unaffected solici- 
tude had worn down a great deal of 
the growing asperity of my disposition 
to its former level, and a few visits 
let me into their respective characters. 
William was proud, imperious, and 
passionate, his domineering temper 
displaying itself on all opportunities— 
in fact, seeming toseek for them. He 
was not long in insinuating to me that 
he was the appointed guardian of his 
sister, coupling with this piece of news 
several significant hints, which, how- 
ever, I did not pretend to understand. 
In spite of their efforts to the con- 
trary, the others could not conceal 
the truth that his presence, unenlight- 
ened as it was by the least scintillation 
of rational conversational acquire- 
ments, threw a heavy cloud over their 
enjoyments, while a bashaw’s man- 
dates could not have required more 
implicit obedience than his met with, 
cruelly selfish as I have sometimes 
known them. The fellow seemed to 
imagine, that he had an unqualified 
title to any sacrifice from them. I 
can aver, that his absence was asource 
of real gratification to me, for their 
sakes. Edmund was quite the reverse 
of this picture. He had a well-culti- 
vated mind, and was free-hearted, 
manly, and gay, without overstepping 
the bounds of reason, his absence be- 
ing precisely the presence of the other. 
Their outward figures were as op- 
posite; the former being short, ill- 
featured, and conceitedly awkward ; 
while the latter was tall, unaffectedly 
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graceful, and displayed his disposition 
on his handsome countenance, always 
radiant with the beams of good-hu- 
mour. Louisa was almost a female 
fac-simile of Edmund—a lowness of 
spirits, which I attributed to the des 
pressed state of her health, excepted. 
Mrs. V. the mother, was an elder 
prototype, if I may so speak, of her 
daughter: and thus I have sketched 
them. 

“‘ Our intimacy daily increased, par- 
ticularly between Edmund afd myself, 
the first friendship I had ever con- 
tracted. His nobility of soul fairly 
broke down all the moody resolutions 
upon which I had acted for a long 
time past, and I cannot say that I was 
pained at departing from them in his 
favour. When freed from the freezing 
coldness of William’s company, we 
were all as happy as similar habits and 
tastes could make us. As for the latter, 
I treated him with civility, and more 
was impossible ; but often did I burn 
with indignation at his mode of beha- 
viour to beings so infinitely above him 
in every moral point of view; and my 
indignation would have burst out into 
open remonstrance, had I not re- 
strained myself by considerations for 
their welfare. He returned my ci- 
vility with superciliousness, which, for 
the same reason, I passed by without 
notice; but I could perceive the glance 
of enmity from beneath his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

** Two or three months elapsed, and 
Louisa began to exhibit manifest 
symptoms ofreturning health. Pleased 
as her mother was at this sight, her 
matron judgment took the alarm, She 
watched—and found that these symp- 
toms were always more clearly deve- 
loped in my company. She next ques- 
tioned her, and their mutual confidence 
procured the ready avowal that I was 
not indifferent to her. The next time 
Edmund and I were together, he ob- 
served, ‘ My brother is certainly the 
most proper person to depute for this 
purpose ; but my mother is so afraid of 
his violent temper, that the disagree- 
able task has fallen upon me. I have 
no suspicions—God knows, you have 
never given cause for any—but my 
sister’s happiness is risked.’ He then 
explained that she had conceived a 
warm partiality for me, which, if not 
impeded, would increase to an intense 
passion. He therefore begged to be 
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informed whether I had any serious 
intentions, as the instant withdrawal 
of either from the spot might prevent 
any mischief. Though I had viewed 
Louisa with admiration, I had not yet 
said to myself, ‘I love her.’ Ed- 
mund’s words aroused me to the per- 
ception that I should be pained at 

arting from her—in short, that I was 
in love. My resolution was imme- 
diately taken. I represented to. him, 
that, averse as I should have been-at 
any time to throw an obstacle in the 
way of her complete restoration to 
health, which unsuccessful love was 
certainly not calculated to promote, 
I now felt, in addition, that my own 
happiness was concerned, and there- 
fore, with his permission, I would at 
once assume the character of his sister’s 
intended. I instructed him in so much 
of my life as related to my unknown 
birth and education ;-with the offer of 
reference to prove that I was qualified 
to maintain her in comfort, if not in 
splendour; fully purposing, at another 
opportunity, to have given him a re- 
lation of all my adventures, but one 
thing or other delayed it. Better, 


rhaps, would it have been for me 


I entered upon it at the moment, 
but—I did not. Edmund expressed 
himself satisfied, as did also Mrs. V. 
William alone remained to be con- 
sulted, and he, after several growls 
of remonstrance, declared that he 
should act as he thought fit, and that 
they were at liberty to do the same. 
Themotives for his demeanour I could 
not fathom, unless it was that he looked 
upon me as a restraint, to a certain de- 
gree, upon his brutal freedom of ac- 
tion. However, as none but himself 
had any objection, Louisa and myself 
were closeted, and from her own lips 
I heard a warm confirmation of the 
fact. Though Edmund, with that 
unsuspicious generosity almost pecu- 
liar to himself, had refrained from the 
enquiries I courted, William was not 
so slack, but as yet he discovered no 
means of mischief; however, from 
some hints which my servant dropped, 
I found-that he had condescended to 
tamper with him, and, though fear- 
less of any reports which he could 
make, I was indignant at the idea of 
having such a spy upon me, and there- 
fore discharged him. 

** Not to trouble you with matters of 
trifling import, suffice it to say, that at 
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length we all departed for London; 
and now my. story draws to a close. 
Enraptured with my felicity, no gaunt 
images of the past were permitted to 
intrude upon my imagination, the oc. 
currences which marked my early re- 
sidence in the metropolis being, as I 
imagined, consigned to oblivion. Tak- 
ing up my abode for a few days in 
a tavern, I employed myself in fur- 
nishing a house in the outskirts of 
town, and visiting my Louisa, who be- 
came more and more endeared to me 
every hour: Edmund, meanwhile, 
having gone to Paris, promised to 
return ta be present at our marriage. 
But my dream of pleasure lasted not 
quite a week. A fiend of earth was 
now in union with those invisible de 
mons who had previously persecuted 
me. William alone appeared dissatis- 
fied at the approaching nuptials, 
which, however, he had yet devised 
no means to impede: and I now trace 
his motions to chagrin at the impend- 
ing loss of superintendence and com- 
mand over his sister and the funds as- 
signed for her support, and perhaps a 
fear of being called to account. Be 
that as it may, on the evening of Tues- 
day week hecame into the room where 
I was sitting at tea with Mrs V. and 
my beloved, and eyed me with a look 
of silent exultation, that disconcerted 
me, though I knew not why. Some 
unseen monitors—such, perhaps, as 
Defoe alludes to—bade me prepare for 
some cursed exigency, and not with- 
out reason. 

* The following morning, as Lwas.at 
breakfast in my new habitation, on 
which, by-the-by, I had entered only a 
couple of days, who was shown into the 
room but theidentical Mr T. with whom 
I had such unpleasant communications 
on a former occasion? He seemed to 
recognise me directly ; and, in answer 
to my queries, produced a warrant to 
apprehend Walter Campbell on a 
charge of swindling. I was thunder- 
struck ; and some minutes passed be- 
fore I could regain self-possession, 
though naturally convinced that there 
was another error of person. I en- 
treated Mr T. to give me some in- 
formation. The officer, whose per- 
formance of his painful duties was re- 
markable for an absence of unneces- 
sary harshness, drew a paper from his 
pocket, and pointed my attention toa 
paragraph, warning the publieby 
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Heavens! will you believeme?—against 


a person named Walter Campbell. ° 


The concluding sentence ran thus :— 
* He has a very gentlemanly and pre- 
possessing address, is generally dreased 
in a blue coat, dark trousers, and light 
waisteoat, and is sometimes attended 
by a man servant, no doubt a partner 
in his villanies, and has hitherto given 
the name of Walter Campbell.’ The 
perusal of this paragraph rather cooled 
me, since I was conscious that, save 
the again fatal similarity of names, 
and some particulars of dress, it was 
not applicable to me. I willingly ac- 
ceded to Mr T.’s request to search the 
house ; and, this done, proceeded with 
him to the police-office. On entering 
the justice-room I was surprised to see 
William and my quondam footman; 
when the whole truth flashed vividly 
on my mind. “He was the informer— 
he had taken advantage of the simi- 
larity of names to gratify his malice 
by the infliction of this disgrace on me. 
The triumph was greater than even he 
had anticipated. He might have in- 
tended to make the fact of my appre- 
hension a ground for insisting on a 
separation between me and his family ; 
but ‘he did not expect that I should 
have been pointed out as having been 
at that office several years before, in 
the name of Jones, on an accusation of 
forgery. What end the man was to 
have served, is a secret ; for, before he 
could be called on, I was discharged 
in consequence of the respective trades- 
men who had been sent for, unani- 
mously deponing that I was not the 
individual who had defrauded them. 
I hastened’ from the office to Mrs V. 
’ The instant Louisa saw me she rushed 
to my embrace, passionately declaring 
that she could not and did not give any 
credit to the assertion that I was guilty 
of any thing wrong, my appearance 
at large assuring her that 1 had been 
wrongfully accused. She had-been in- 
formed of what had taken place by one 
of my servants. This was the acmé 
of love. She believed me not merely 
innocent of the present charge, but in- 
capable of any dereliction from hgnour 
and honesty. Iwas uttering my pro- 


4, estations to the same effect, and was 


about to commence a further explana- 
tion, when. William entered. He, ha- 
ving doubtless lingered behind to .ob- 
tain some particulars concerning the 
check affair, now in a loud.voice com- 


manded me to leave the room. I de- 
murred._Too cowardly himself to at- 
tempt to part us, he called assistance, 
and I was ejected by force. In an 
ecstasy of anguish I ran home—wrote 
to Louisa that I relied on her affection 
that she would not desert me; but had 
scarcely dispatched my letter, before 
one was delivered from her. ‘There 
it is, read it yourself—I cannot trust 
myself with it.” Saying this, he pulled 
some papers from his pocket, handed 
the one in question to me, and then 
relapsedinto a silent fit of melancholy. 
The letter was couched in these 
terms :— 


“¢ Sir, 


‘ Is it possible that you, whom I 
have regarded as deserving of the 
love which I have cast. away upon 
you, should have imposed upon my 
affection under a fictitious name— 
have been branded as a forger, de- 
clared unworthy the society of gentle- 
men, and be now suspected as a com- 
mon swindler? Though my confi- 
dence has, indeed, been miserably de- 
ceived, my family shall never be dis- 
graced by me; and I, therefore, here 
declare all connexion ended between 
yourself and your once affectionate 


¢ Loursa.’”’ 


The inferences which I drew from 
this epistle I will presently mention. 
They were somewhat different from 
those of the unfortunate object of it. 
When he perceived that I had read 
the letter, he resumed. 

“ Scarcely knowing how I acted, 
T returned to their lodgings—they 
were denied to me. I determined to . 
watch the house. I did so till even- 
ing, when the patrol compelled me to 
leave the spot. I passed the night in 
a keen fever of agitation; and the 
next morning I again called at the 
house, but was informed that they had 
gone away without leaving a direction 
as to their future abode. I was dis- 
tracted, and remained at home some 
hours, completely stupified at this vio- 
lent breaking up of my hopes; and 
perhaps had not recovered from my 
temporary lunacy when I hurried to 
the bank, converted all my stock into 
cash, and, leaving my house and its 
contents to their fate, ascended the 
first stage-coach which crossed my 
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path, with the full determination, in 
the language of Iago, 


‘ To have no name, since names give such 
offence.’ 


«“ The coach stopped about thirty 
miles from this place, to which I pur- 
sued my way on foot, regardless of 
whither my random steps conducted 
me, till sheer fatigue compelled me to 
desist. I am not arrived here eighteen 
hours before the want of a name in- 
volves me again in trouble. My in- 
difference made me act as I did; but 
you know the rest.” x 

Here he concluded his narrative. 
I could not but admire the singulari- 
ties of his adventures, though easily 
perceiving, as I doubt not my readers 
have perceived, that his own sensi- 
tiveness had a considerable share in 
his afilictions. I hinted to him my 
opinion that Louisa’s letter did not 
contain a real portraiture of her feel- 
ings, and, moreover, that it was a 
forced one. My reason for this sup- 
position was founded on the curious 
style in which it was indited; for I 
considered it impossible that any wo- 
man, possessed of those burning sen- 
timents of love which she entertained, 
should write freely without betraying 
some lingerings of affection. His 
countenance brightened for a moment 
at the idea. He then shook his head 
mournfully, and remarked, “ How. 
ever that may be, she is now beyond 
myreach. Her heart will be broken, 
and I care not to survive. I will 
write to Edmund, and implore his 
calm consideration. I will meet him 
if I can; and then—if the worst be- 
falls—the universe may collapse and 
crush me without extracting a groan.” 
His mind was wrought up, even in its 
appearance of quiet, to a pitch of 
almost ungovernable excitement. I 
profiered my services to him. He 
replied, «* When I came here, it was 
with the intention of holding myself 
at variance with all—to doubt every 
one and trust none, so that what share 
oftranquillity time might bestow might 
be entirely at my own command—to 
have associated only as it were at a 
distance ; but your generosity has de- 
feated the execution of this design, 
and obliges me to believe that you are 
sincere in your offers of personal ex- 
ertions in elucidating the matter ; 
and, though dubious of your success, 
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Iam equally grateful to you. Pardon 
me for saying that I have no anxiety 
on the subject. The keenest agony 
that fate can inflict 1 have suffered; 
and, as it has deadened me to all sense 
of pleasure, so it has prepared me 
against any farther pain, by making 
me insensible to either.” » He then 
added that he should go abroad again; 
but promised, at my earnest desire, to 
inform me of his movements. 

A day or two subsequently, Mr 
Campbell, if so I may call him, took 
advantage of a Dutch laugger, which 
had been driven into the bays and 
nearly stranded by stress of weather, 
to engage a passage with the captain 
to Rotterdam.. We applied to arrange 
with Mr W., the magistrate, who 
had written to the London officers as 
he had threatened, and received for 
answer that the description corre- 
sponded to that of a person who had 
been in their hands, but that they had 
no further business with him. My 
deposit was forthwith reconsigned to 
me, the justice congratulating himself 
upon his discernment; andhavingseen 
this. high-minded but singularly un- 
fortunate individual depart, I prepared 
for my own return, with the full de- 
termination to use the most strenuous 
exertions to clear up, and if possible 
dispel, the mystery which hung over 
him. tT 

The very next morning, as I was 
sitting in Mr B.'s parlour, duly ac- 
coutred for the journey, and awaiting 
only the conveyance that was to take 
me part of the distance, a post-chaise 
drove rapidly to the door, and two 


ladies: descended from it, both young: 
and handsome, but an ashy paleness’ 


overspread the beautiful features of 
one of them, which denoted very con- 
siderable mental exhaustion. She was 
conducted by her companion and Mrs 
B. into the parlour, in an almost 
insensible condition—I, of course, not 
being slack in any assistance I could 
afford. When she was restored a 
little, the two ladies communed awhile 
between themselves, and then the 
other, addressing the landlord, asked 
if a stranger named Campbell had 
been at his inn, Mr B. made the 
only reply that he could make, that a 
person who refused to give his nai 
and was angry at being urged on #l 
point, had certainly been there; but 
he dared say that gentleman (me 
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me) could tell them something. On 
being thus directly alluded to, I beg- 
ged to know if I had the honour of 
speaking to Miss Louisa V., apo- 
logizing for my rudeness on account 
of the urgency of the occasion. They 
were startled at the question, and Miss 
V., for her it certainly was, being too 
much agitated to reply, her friend, cold- 
ly overcoming her own timidity, an- 
swered in the affirmative. In truth, 
they were now alarmed at the step 
they had taken. Having requested 
the favour of their company to a pri- 
vate room, and waiving every idea of 
departing for the present, I entered 
into such particulars as I considered 
necessary, my fair auditors listening 
with tearful attention; but when I 
mentioned that Mr Campbell had set 
off for Rotterdam, Louisa, suddenly 
starting up, energetically exclaimed, 
« Then we must go to Rotterdam 
directly, love.” With considerable 


difficulty I gently calmed her, but 
principally by pledging myself that 
the first letter which I received, pur- 
suant to his promise, should be put 
into her own hands, and that I would 
take care to forward any communica. 


tion she might wish to send him. 
This relieved her in some degree from 
the weight of anxiety and uncertainty 
under which she had laboured, and 
she consented to leave the affair to 
me, with the most enchanting expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

We remained that night at the inn, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Mr 
B., who charitably pleaded “ that 
the young ladies would be much the 
better for it”—and himself. The en- 
suing morning we commenced our 
journey homewards, both my chatm- 
ing and unexpected companions com- 
mitting themselves to my charge. 
During our progress, andin the course 
- of conversation, which, as might be 
supposed, was almost confined to the 
subject of Mr C., they favoured. me 
with a. detail ofthe»means by which 
they had-obtained a clue to the place 
of his retreat. For several days after 
the abrupt dismissal of her. betrothed, 
Louisa V. had-been rigidly seclu- 
ded by her brother William, by whose 
barbarous threats she had been com- 
pelled to write the letter inserted 
above, and by whose orders the hasty 
removal had been effecteds: All the 
liberty allowed her was to apprize 
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Edmund of the occurrence. She con- 
trived, however, to evade his vigi- 
lance, and her first impulse was to 
run to Mr C.’s house, where the 
domestics were still remaining; but 
from them she ascertained no more 
than that Mr C. had not’ been 
there, to their great wonder, for some 
days past. Her next step’ was to the 
police-office, where she’ fortunately 
met Mr T., who politely inform- 
ed her that he was ignorant of Mr 
C.’s present residence; but that a 
letter had been sent from a magistrate 
at ——, giving an account of a stran- 
ger, whom he had thought proper to 
detain till he heard from him, (Mr 
T.,) the description very closely 
applying to Mr C. Her determi- 
nation was at once fixed. . Fearful 
of detention if she went home, she 
proceeded to her cousin and intimate 
friend Miss M., her present compan- 
ion, to seek her assistance. With 
the devotion of sincere friendship, 
Miss M. instantly assented, and a note 
having been posted to Mrs V., with 
the least possible delay these two 
amiable ones set out on their love 
expedition. 

We pursued our way without any 
remarkable accident, except when 
about halfway observing a post-chaise 
dashing by us at full speed, towards 
the quarter we were leaving. On 
reaching London I escorted Miss 
V. to her home, in which, however; 
were neither her mother nor William. 
Edmund had joined them from Paris, 
and all three, as the servants told-us, 
had hurried after her to ——, William 
heaping the bitterest imprecations 
upon her for the trouble she was 
giving him. It was arranged, in con- 
sequence, that I should not communi- 
cate with herdirectly, but only through 
the medium of Miss M., as in all . 


‘probability she would be again doomed 


to strict seclusion when in the power 
of her brother, which happened in a 
very few hours after. 
In the mean time I devoted myself 
to my promised efforts. My fi 
ject was to find the clerk who ¢ashed 
the check, and in this I had little dif- 
ficulty, as also in inducing him to ac- 
company me in looking after the 
ticket.porter above mentioned. While 
thus engaged, a desponding Jetter ar- 
rived from Mr C. at Rotterdam, stat- 
ing that he had written to Edmund; 
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but the latter’s silence convincing him 
that he was deserted by them all, he 
urged me to cease to trouble myself 
about a person who had no longer any 
thing to gain from the world’s opinion. 
He of course was not aware of Ed- 
mund’s absence. This letter I for- 
warded to Louisa by Miss M., who 
was still allowed intercourse with 
her. Through the same channel I 
obtained one from her, which I en- 
closed in my own reply, in which I 
entreated him to sustain himself a 
short time longer; and I have no doubt 
Louisa’s letter encouraged him to do 
80. 
My search after the ticket-porter 
being at length successful, by promises 
of reward for the benefit of his testi- 
mony, I procured a description of the 
individual who sent him with the 
- draft—a description as unlike that of 
my unfortunate client as is the simi- 
larity of a greasy Hottentot to a 
Chinese. He said the gentleman in 


question had given him, besides money, 
employment in Wales, where he had 
remained three or four months, so that 
the man was effectually precluded from 
knowing what had transpired in Lon- 


don. To make “ assurance doubly 
sure,” I next tried to find out Jones, 
but here I failed; he no longer had a 
seat in the House, and had fled from 
the country to avoid arrest. Satisfied, 
notwithstanding, that I could now 
prove Mr C.’s innocence, I called on 
Mrs V., and before the redoubtable 
William and Edmund, whom I now 
saw for the first time, Louisa and 
Miss M., I related my discoveries. 

I need not dilate upon the gratifica- 
tion felt by all but William, who be- 
gan to make some savage remarks, in- 
terspersed with threats; but having 
been used to bullies professionally, I 
soon quieted him by counter-threats. 
Mr C. having obeyed my summons 
to London, the magistrates kindly per- 
mitted another examination, at which 
the ticket-porter unequivocally de- 
clared that he was not the person who 
had #@mployed him, and gave other 
evidence, which caused the magistrates 
themselves. to congratulate Mr C., 
and to express their regret that Jones 
was gut of their jurisdiction. His in- 
tercourse with Louisa was of eourse 
resumed, I undertaking to hold Wil- 
liam in check. She had demonstrated 
that her love hadenever abated, and 
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his, though it had been damped by 
imagined disappointment, returned 
with renewed ardour. The adven- 
tures of his life were repeated, so that 
any chance of further misunderstand- 
ing might be removed; and I shortly 
had the pleasure of acting, by parti- 
cular desire, as father to the excellent 
Louisa at the performance of their 
nuptials. I then, as Mr C.’s at- 
torney, filed a bill in Chancery against 
William, and, as I expected, discover- 
ed that he had been making rather 
free with the money under his ma- 
nagement. The solicitations of his 
family, however, prevented an exten- 
sive exposure of his conduct to his 
sister and Mr C. 

My satisfaction at this fortunate 
issue of my endeavours, however, was 
not thus tobe completed. Iwas des- 
tined to be the gratified agent ofanother 
interesting discovery. Some weeks 
after the marriage, whilst in my office, 
one of the clerks ushered into my 
room<an elderly gentleman of foreign 
appearance. Save his countenance, on 
which the lines of grief and care were 
strongly drawn, he bore no signs of 
advanced age, the freedom of his 
movements being apparently unim- 
peded by corporeal debility. After 
an apologizing preface, he desired to 
see the gentleman who had exerted 
himself so much in the Jones and 
check transaction. My acknow- 
ledgment that I was the party, brought 
forth an entreaty that I would imme- 
diately lead him to that Mr C., as 
he had every reason to believe he was 
his own son. It wasso. It was the 
father of my friend with whom I was 
now conversing. He was a native of , 
France, in which country he had 
made a small fortune as a merchant, 
with which he escaped to England 
during the convulsions which broke 
out there, prompted to this course by 
the same terrors which led so many of 
his countrymen to become emigrants. 
In this country he married an orphan 
against the consent of her relations, 


. whose sanction to the match was refu- 


sed, not on the score of property, for 
she had none, but because their John 
Bull pride resented the connexion 
with a Frenchman. He lived in Hert- 
fordshire, in the utmost enjoyment that 
love and domestic comfort could af- 
ford, till left a sorrowful widower by 
the death of his wife, a few months 
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after the birth of a boy, when the un- 
relenting hostility of his wife’s rela- 
tions seemed to increase. Before 
twelve months had elapsed, they pro- 
cured, under the arbitrary and indis- 
criminate system pursued by Govern- 
ment at that period towards aliens, a 
peremptory official order to him to 
leave the kingdom within an assigned 
time. Reluctant to expose his child 
to the hardships of a voyage, and 
trusting to be enabled to return soon, 
he determined on consigning him to 
the care of two of his wife’s friends, 
who alone had remained attached to 
her, with further directions as to Mr 
E., in whose integrity he had every 
confidence, as the reader is already 
aware, in case any thing serious should 
happen to himself. His desire for 
the concealment of the father’s name 
arose from a fear lest his foreign ex- 
traction should operate against the 
child while under the protection of 
strangers. Having provided the re- 
quisite funds for these purposes, he 
departed with a heavy heart for Ame- 
rica, taking with him a portion of his 
property. On the passage, the vessel 
was captured by a French privateer, 
in which he was carried to Guada- 
loupe, where he was robbed of his 
money, and compelled, under a threat 
of instant death, for being found on 
board an enemy’s ship, to enter the 
army. For years he endured innu- 


-merable privations in the progress of 


the war, till at length he effected his 
passage to America. Reduced to po- 
verty, his only consolation was that 
he had provided for his son, on whose 
account he repeatedly wrote to Lon. 
don, but without gaining any intelli- 


gence ; his letters probably never ar- 
rived. His active mind, however, 
found means of subsistence, and he at 
last again accumulated a moderate in- 
dependency, and, on the final decla- 
ration of peace in 1815, Le L. di- 
rected his whole attention to the reco- 
very of his son, and this search had 
engaged him in various parts for the 
last several years. While at Paris, 
sick at heart, and despairing of ever 
beholding his child, he overheard some 
Englishmen in a coffeehouse discour- 
sing about the affair of the check. 
Of them he immediately made enqui- 
ries, the result of which was his visit 
to me. : 

The reader will believe me that my 
joy was not inferior to that of the 
father or son at the interview which 
immediately followed the father’s visit 
tome. All, (except William, who 
was unregrettedly absent,) including 
Miss M., were deeply affected at this 
consummation of their happiness; 
while my feelings were such that I 
internally hoped for such another op- 
portunity of rescuing worth from un- 
merited opprobrium. 

Mr C. obtained the proper legal 
permission to assume his father’s 
name, Le L. And now my tale is 
ended, unless some of my very inqui- 
sitive readers may wish to know what 
became of Miss M. I will gratify 
their curiosity at the risk of the charge 
of egotism. Her merits and affection 
displayed on behalf.of her friend were 
not loston me. I solicited her hand. 
She is my wife ; and I for one can so- 
lemnly aver, that 1 have no cause to 
regret my encounter with the Namz- 
Less Man. 
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LITERATURE IN THE JUNGLES. 


One great argument against the 
immortality of the soul, which we 
have never seen advanced by any 
philosopher, ancient or modern, is the 
existence of the practice of coursing. 
It seems barely compatible with any 
theory of a reasoning and thinking 
principle, that three, or four, or any 
‘indefinite number of men, should ride 
with the gravity of a judge's proces- 
sion across sundry fields and mea- 
dows, in a bitter day of December, up 
one furrow and down another, for the 
purpose of putting to death a timid 
creature with long hind-legs; and 
calling this dismal occupation by the 
honoured name of sport. The only 
rational excuse for it is the excellence 
of hare soup; but this, we submit, is 
a justification of the act of killing the 
unfortunate ingredient in that delect- 
able concoction, but can surely be no 
argument in favour of the modus in 
quo. Mutton broth—not the miser- 
able extract of nothingness which the 
English dignify with that name, but 
the true genuine Scottish dish, inferior 


_ only to hodge-podge—mutton broth, 
we repeat, is also a viand of extraor- 
dinary merit; and yet, though we 
hear metaphorically of gentlemen 
killing their own mutton, we never 
read in tale or history of any gentle- 


man killing his own sheep. Imagine 
a multitude of individuals, booted and 
spurred, proceeding into a meadow, 
with half a score of bull-dogss or mas- 
tiffs, and at sight of the short tail and 
simple physiognomy of a Southdown, 
hallooing and careering with all their 
might, till the woolly victim was me- 
tamorphosed into mutton by the teeth 
of the aforesaid dogs: and then ima- 
gine them returning after this achieve- 
ment, not exactly perhaps in triumph, 
but with the lesser honours of an ova- 
tion ; and having imagined these and 
other incidents of a similar kind, in- 
form us—not forgetting the prepay- 
ment of the penny postage—in what 
material respect sheep-coursing would 
differ from hare-coursing. The ani- 
mals, to be sure, differ; but not ina 
very great degree. Both unresisting, 
both cowardly to a proverb, both 
harmless, and both seen to best ad- 
vantage in atureen. It is a strong 
proof of the innate worthlessness even 


of hare-hunting, that the best known 
song in its praise has recourse to the 
heathen gods to eke out the scantiness 
of its subject. Whenever an author 
brings in Jupiter and Apollo, you may 
depend upon it he is reduced to his Jast 
shifts; and as George Alexander Ste- 
vens empties the whole of Lempriere’s 
Dictionary into his chant on ** Hunt- 
ing the Hare,” we may feel pretty 
sure that his inspiration is false, and 
his raptures affected. The best that 
can be said for it is contained in a 
song of which we can recall only one 
stanza; but that stanza contains a 
simple confession in the second line, 
which, so far from being counterba- 
lanced in the remainder, receives a 
dreadful corroboration in the finale. 
“ Are we to shiver here all day ? 

Zounds! there is no pleasure in it. 
Hark, hark! away! Give her fair play ! 

Dull for an hour, and mad for a minute. 

A charming state of existence this, 
where the chief end of man is declared 
to be the chance of first starting a 
March hare, and then for one minute 
equalling it in insanity. 


” 


‘* Poor is the triumph o’cr the timid 
hare— 

The pack full opening various, the shrill 
horn 

Resounded from the hills, the neighing 
steed 

Wild for the chase, and the loud hunter’s 
shout 

O’er'a weak, harmless, flying creature,—all 

Mix'd in mad tumult and discordant joy!” 


So that we hope we have effectually 
proved from every consideration, hue 
man and divine, prosaic and poetical, 
that coursing the hare is the enjoy- 
ment of a madman, and hunting the 
hare the base gratification of a savage. 

What shall we say of the fox? A 
little better, but not much. We grant 
that the mere excitement of careering 
on a good horse through a * level 
champaign,” not undiversified with 
hedge and ditch, is itself a fine thing 
—the hounds in cry, the huntsman’s 
hollo, and the consciousness of speed 
and power, are very stirring appeals 
—but yet, after all, what are we 
all assembled for? The morning is 
raw and cold; the cover is fifteen 
miles from home—down from every 
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muddy lane come one or two sports= 
men; halls and parks disembogue their 
inhabitants as we pass—orators, ma- 
gistrates, legislators, tend onwards to 
one point ; and we think we perceive, 
on steady brown horses, two or per- 
haps three uncommonly sedate-look- 
ing gentlemen, not altogether unlike 
chaplains, to the hunt. 

Neither age nor sex is spared, as we 
read in the accounts of captured cities ; 
old men and boys, young men and 
maidens—all obey the call; and at 
last, by half-past ten, a couple of hun- 
dred people—of all ranks, classes, and 
degrees of men—are collected at the 
place of meeting, and anxious for the 
commencement of the sport. The 
dogs are thrown into a small planta- 
tion—the huntsmen and whippers-in 
glance momentarily at the end of the 
different alleys, as they watch how the 
hounds are working—all eyes are di- 
rected to the plantation, all bridles are 
held tight in hand—and at last, after 
one or two ineffective barks, a loud 
clear voice bursts out from an old dog ; 
the huntsman gives the hollo, spurs 
are clapped into the flanks of every 
steed, a great rush—a dash through 
the nearest hedge—and away! away 
o’er field and fallow, goes the whole 
multitude, seeing nothing, hearing 
nothing, but tearing on — on—on, 
as if it were a race, wherein it was 
an arranged thing that the devil 
should take the hindmost. In half-an- 
hour how different is the face of the 
country !—Dotted here and there a 
few red-coats are still to be seen, like 


stragglers from an advancing army 
—silence and solitude resume their 


ancient sway over the cover at 
the hill’s side; and far off as the 
eye can reach, in one compact mass, 
which you could cover with a table- 
cloth, are the hounds, the hunts. 
men, and seven or eight of the fore- 
most riders. On they go—break- 
ing into quiet domains with their 
loud holloes, miles from where they 
started. The peasantry, following the 
plough or harrows, look on them 
amazed, as thundering forward they 
present themselves for a moment close 
beside them, and the next are at the 
* other side of the meadow. Horses 
now begin to tire—one reposes in a 
ditch—another enjoys the rural amuse- 
ment of swinging on a gate, though, 
as several of the top spikes are run 
into its bowels, you can’t help won- 
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dering at its selection of such an oc- 
cupation. The run has now lasted 
three hours—the riders have displayed 
incredible ardour in chasing an invi- 
sible object; for not onein twenty has 
caught a single glimpse of the fugitive 
—and four men, including the hunts« 
man, at last ride up to the neighbour- 
hood of a windmill in a different 
county, and with some difficulty rescue 
a small bushy substance covered with 
red hair from the throats of the dogs, 
which have swallowed all the other 
component parts of the defunct Rey- 
nard. And with the full persuasion 
that this is ample compensation for 
time, money, and labour, they betake 
themselves as rapidly as possible to 
their respective homes, to prepare for 
a similar occupation on the following 
day. This is fox-hunting. We grant 
there is something in i¢, and, to those 
who enter into the science of it, that 
it almost rises to the dignity of a 
reasonable pursuit. Besides, the fox 
is noxious, and has few good qualities 
to recommend him; but still, how 
tame, how poor, how unexciting, 
compared to what we read of in other 
lands! But some jolly fox-hunting 
squire will say, ‘‘ Read of !—whocares 
what you read of ?—a little thing looks 
very well in a book.” We are not 
quite so sure of that. It would bea 
mighty clever book that would make 
a review in Hyde Park as magnificent 
as Waterloo. We rather believe that 
books never give half vivid enough 
impressions either of hunts or battles. 
As far as we are concerned, we would . 
rather see a donkey race than read of 
Eclipse ; rather see a skrimmage with 
the new police than read of Thermo- 
pyle; —but all we at present contend 
for is, the wonderful inferiority of all 
accounts of fox-hunting to the descrip- 
tions of other and nobler sports ; and 
this by no means arises from a defi- 


- ciency in the recorders of such home 


incidents. The sporting magazines, 
Old and New, contain some of the best 
writing. of the present day—Nimrod 
himself is an admirable author; and 
the followers of Nimrod, who are ‘no 
inconsiderable number, handle the pen 
as knowingly as the bridle. But all 
their talent and all their enthusiasm 
won't do. Fox-hunting kicks the 
beam, and, as compared with nobler 
doings, is scarcely indeed to be dis- 
tinguished from hare-hunting. -We 
are not going to speak of Lloyd 
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and his field sports; for, in our own 
private opinion, fox-hunting is in- 
finitely superior. Nothing can be 
more desolate or less. inspiring than 
one of his campaigns against the 
bears—no trusty horse, no rattling 
gallop, no socialty, no enthusiasm— 
we should prefer shooting ’coons and 
‘possums with our friend Colonel 
Crockett. Nor are we going to al- 
lude to Charles Waterton, and his ex- 
ploits with the alligators. Unpleasant 
as fox-hunting would be in a country 
full of stone walls, with a runaway 
horse, and the scent breast-high, we 
should consider it the pleasantest of all 
enjoyments, compared to the rough 
trot of the Yorkshire squire. Nor are 
we going to inflict on our readers the 
pompous descriptions of Hungarian 
or Bohemian hunting, where wolves 
are attacked by actual regiments in 
full military array, commanded by 
colonels, and led on according to the 
rules of war. We lay it down as a 
rule at starting, in the comparison we 
make, that the sportsmen shall be 
English gentlemen, and that the sport 
shall be conducted in the noble and 
generous spirit that only English gen- 
tlemen seem qualified to bring into 
their amusements,.as well as into their 
loftier pursuits. They shall relate their 
adventures in theirownlanguage; and, 
before we are done, we doubt not that 
Nimrod will have to look sharp to his 
laurels. We go to our own gallant 
countrymen in the three presidencies ; 
desiring it to be understood that from 
the epithet gallant, we by no means 
exclude the civilians of the service. 
High courage flourishes in a jacket of 
any colour. Luckily for our purpose, 
our friendly neighbour Colonel W., 
before returning to India, left us his 
favourite book —three neatly bound, 
thin volumes—no name on the back, 
but withal of a certain indescribable 
appearance, which told us at a glance 
that they neither contained criticisms 
nor sermons. We opened one, and on 
the title-page we saw— 


“THE ORIENTAL SPORTING 
MAGAZINE, 
Bombay: Printed for the Proprietors, at 
the Courier Press, by Shreecrustna Jagon- 
nathjee Prabhoo, Hindoo, of No. 15, 
Pallow Street, without the Fort.” 


And very well printed it is, O Jagon« 
nathjee Prabhoo! considering that you 
are probably ignorant of Tattersall’s 
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and Newmarket, and that your mother 
would certainly have been somewhat 
surprised, if, some fifty years ago, any 
one had told her that her young Shree- 
crustna would be compositor in an 
English press, and set up in types the 
hair-breadth ’scapes of certain young 
Britons, whose fathers, perhaps, had 

uite as little expectation that Jack and 

eorge and Tom would go bagging 
tigers, as yours had of your fingering 
pica. ‘These, our amiable Hindoo 
friend! are some of the odd coincidences 
that our Indian empire gives rise to; 
and if it is always as beneficial as it 
has been to you, your remotest poste- 
rity will have cause to bless the tight 
little island. Your press, our good 
Prabhoo! will put an end to the press 
of Juggernaut; ad as to your widows, 
for Heaven’s sake’mention to the young 
ones, (especially if they have good 
jointures,) that a lot of us young fel- 
lows are coming out by the next steam- 
boat, and we beg they will put off their 
absurd intention of killing themselves 
till their beautiful black eyes have had 
an opportunity of killing us: and with 
this reasonable request we turn to the 
body of your Magazine. 

No European magazine—not Maga 
herself—can show amore unexception- 
able set of contributors—all jolly, dash- 
ing young fellows, souls made of fire, 
and children of the sun; excellent 
soldiers, we have no manner of doubt, 
and unexceptionable residents and 
judges. However, it is only in their 
literary and venatorial character we 
have any thing to do with them; and 
we pronounce that they give irresist- 
ible proofs of the inseparable union 
that exists between pluck and talent. 
Cesar’s Commentaries, Napoleon’s 
Bulletins, the Duke’s Despatches, do 
not more completely exemplify the 
united triumphs of the pen and of the 
sword, than do some of the graphic 
descriptions of the Oriental sportsmen 
those of the pen and spear. The rifle, 
too, comes in for its share of imperish- 
able renown, as well as of unerring 
practice; and we know of no individual 
in our western regions who is so per- 
fectly master of the very difficult art of 
fighting his battles over again, without 
inflicting disgust upon the listener. 
The whole of Oriental sporting seems, 
according to the Magazine, to divide 
itself into two great branches: hunt- 
ing the lion and tiger, on elephants, 
or, when those movable towers are 
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not attainable, from trees and hillocks ; 
and hunting the boar with horse and 
spear. Of these we shall give various 
specimens, interspersed with a few 
songs on the delights of such noble 
sporting, that must for ever put an 
end to our miserable io peans over 
the hare or fox. When we divide 
Oriental sporting into those two bran- 
ches, imagine not, O lector benevole! 
that all other varieties are excluded. 
By no manner of means—all is consid- 
ered as very good fish that comes into 
the net; not unfrequently you come 
across a magnificent bear-hunt in the 
midst of a baitue of tigers ; ferocious 
panthers glare out on you from a bush 
into which you have chased a boar; 
and, in fact, there is no description of 
hunting that does not flourish in un- 
bounded profusion in the hills and 
jungles of the Deccan. 

Hereisa contribution dated, “Dhar- 
war, March 16 :”?— 

«* The people sent out yesterday in 
search of tigers returned without suc- 
cess, but marked down two bears in 
the hills at daylight this morning. 
No beating was required; they were 
lying sound asleep under a high rock, 
and, as soon as we had taken up our 
stations so as to surround them, a stone 
was dropped upon them from above, 
and away they went at an awkward 
gallop. I never saw a bear charge be- 
fore ; but the largest of the two, which 
was hit by the first that fired, turned 
short round and made straight at the 
man nearest him, rolling down the 
hill at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 
He was stopped by a ball just as he ap- 
peared over the head of his intended 
victim, and scrambled off after his 
companion, most fortunately for the 
gentleman whom he intended to favour; 
for, after firing both barrels, his foot 
had slipped, and he was tumbling down 
the rocks straight before the bear, at 
the moment a lucky shot turned the 
latter. We gave chase, and after fir- 
ing, I am ashamed to say how often, 
the brute got weary of life, and saved 
us further trouble by lying down to 
die under a shady bush. Next day, a 
bear and her cub were marked into 
the same place, and after being driven 
from point to point for half an hour, 
were finished at last. I say at last, for 
I verily believe fifty shots were fired, 
and the operator who examined her 
carcass reported that thirteen balls 
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had taken effect. The cub was burked 
by the beaters. 

“ June 20.—Joined R.’s party; 
they have been out three days, and 
have had very little sport yet—a 
hyzena, a cheeta, and one solitary hog, 
being the amount of their bag. A 
savage man-eating tigress, with cubs, 
that had been playing the devil lately, 
was marked into a date thicket, and 
we began beating after breakfast, two 
elephants in the field. The natives 
told us one of her cubs had been killed 
by a dog a few days ago, and that 
she had been very savage ever since. 
We expected, therefore, that she would 
show good sport. 

‘‘ The cover was beat for hours with- 
out success ; she had been twice seen 
and once fired at from a tree, but the 
elephants had not yet come into ac- 
tion, when we observed a fresh track 
leading from the nullah to the plain. 
It was evident she had stolen away, 
and our only chance was to follow her 
up instantly. The ground was soft 
and the tracks plain; it did not re- 
quire the eye of a bheel to point them 
out, for we could see them distinctly 
from the howdah ; and, after urging 
them forward about a mile, we sud- 
denly came on the tigress in an open 
field, where there was hardly cover to 
conceal a hare. 

“* She crouched to receive the ele- 
phant, with her head towards him, and, 
just as she was rising, a ball hit herin 
the spine, and quite disabled her. We 
walked up both elephants within three 
yards; and I never saw such an ex- 
pression of devilry as her head pre- 
sented when she found herself quite 
helpless in the middle of her enemies. 
Although her back was broken and 
she was unable to rise, she tried to die 
game, and it took at least ten deliber- 
ate shots to finish her, for we purpose= 
ly avoided hitting her in the head. 

‘¢ June 21.—Moved on ten miles to 


a village where tigers had been doing 
a great deal of mischief, upwards of a 
hundred head of cattle having been 
destroyed by them. A more difficult . 
covert could hardly be imagined. The 
date-grove in which the tigers had 


taken up their abode, extended for 
miles. The trees were so close that 
an elephant could hardly force his way 
through them, and the underwood was 
so thick as to form a covert almost 
impenetrable of itself. Beating this 
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seemed a hopeless case; but we went 
to work. The date-trees crashed as 
the elephants forced their unyielding 
sides between the rugged stems, and 
many were levelled to the ground by 
their heads when a passage could not 
otherwise be effected. For two days 
we persevered in wading through the 
endless mazes of dates, meeting at 
every step with skeletons of bullocks 
and goats, relics of former feasts, but 
without getting a fair view of a sin- 
gle tiger, although once or twice a 
glimpse was obtained and a snap-shot 
taken. During the first day’s beating a 
tiger bolted, but immediately returned 
into covert, after clawing a fat Banian 
on a prominent part of his person 
where wounds are seldom dangerous ; 
and this isall that had been seen ordone 
in two days’ hard fagging. On the 
third day the greater number of the 
party gave it up in disgust ; but four 
of us, having no faith in odd numbers, 
determined to try, once more; and per- 
severance was rewarded, for five mi- 
nutes after putting the elephants in, 
we heard that two tigers had broken 
away across country, and just killed a 
man. 

«* We were soon at the spot where 


they were last seen, and found the 


dead man, although considerably 
clawed, and very raw and uncomfort- 
abie from the stinging application, yet 
very far from dead, and able to show 
us the exact spot from which the tiger 
eharged him. A pair of bright green 
eyes were observed gleaming among 
the thick branches of a stunted date- 
tree, and a ball straight between them 
‘ put out the light.’ We dragged 
out the careass and found it to be a 
small tigress—she had been wounded 

‘in four places by the shots fired du- 
ring the preceding days, which we 
thought had missed. 

« Dec. 10.—We mustered about 
two hundred beaters this morning, to 
beat up a tiger which we were told 
always frequented a hill close to our 
encampment; put them in line at 
daybreak, and by nine o'clock the 
tiger was marked down, and sur- 
rounded. As we had no elephant, 
trees were the substitutes; but al- 
though there were some ‘high enough 
to hang a lizard on,’ not one could be 
found out of reach of a tiger’s spring 
if he should charge ; however, there 
was no help for it, so we took to our 
perches, and the tiger was on foot 
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presently. He was fired at and hit as 
soon as he broke covert; but instead 
of making off, as tigers generally do, 
he turned back and charged slap at 
the tree from which the shot was fired. 
Whether he felt weak from his wound, 
or suddenly lost courage, [know not; 
for just as he appeared ready to make 
his spring into the tree, he stopped, 
turned sharp round, and sneaked away 
into that covert from which he never 
moved again. The first man who 
went up to the spot to see how matters 
were going on, got severely mauled 
for his pains. The tiger’s teeth met 
in his arm, but luckily did not break 
the bone, and he was carried off more 
sick from fright than his wounds. A 
second adventurous wight took a peep 
about half an hour after, and saw the 
tiger lying on his back very dead in- 
deed. It is quite unaccountable how 
one tiger is killed by a single ball, 
even when hit in a spot not considered 
vital, and another walks away with 
balls beautifully placed in the shoul- 
der, chest, and other mortal spots, as 
if invulnerable. This tiger was hit 
by one ball only, and that passed 
through the hind quarters. On the 
25th, a tiger was announced, marked 
down, and surrounded in a thick date 
grove. We took up our station in 
a tree directly over his path, and a 
shower of rockets and other combus- 
tibles soon bolted him. From a dis« 
tance of four hundred yards we saw 
him descend from the bank into the 
bed of the nullah, and walk slowly 
towards us, glancing suspiciously from 
side to side at every step. He ap- 
peared greatly distressed by the heat, 
and we could plainly hear his laboured 
breathing, and even see his sides heave 
as he sulkily approached. Directly . 
under us was a thick brab-tree, and 
we had agreed not to fire till he passed 
it. Some rustle attracted his atten- 
tion just as he reached this spot ; he 
halted for an instant, looked up, and 
seeing us, drew back his head, with a 
loud growl, so rapidly under cover of 
the branches, that only one ball touch- 
ed him. He cantered back roaring 
towards the beaters, keeping so close 
to the bank that it was almost impos. 
sible to cover him, .and I did not be- 
lieve that one of the shots fired after 
him .reached its mark. We now 
mounted the elephant, and after a 
search in the strongest parts of the 
covert, the mahout saw him stretched 
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at full length on a bare spot within 
thirty yards of us, quietly surveying 
our proceedings. ‘The contents of 
two barrels were into him in an in- 
stant; but away he dashed, as if no- 
thing was the matter. He appeared 
to have gone some distance, and we 
were quite taken by surprise to find 
him again within ten paces close un- 
der the elephant. Here he made a 
cowardly irresolute attempt at acharge, 
and walked off with some nine balls in 
him, without staggering or showing 
any signs of weakness, although some 
of them were well planted. We found 
him, and hit him again repeatedly, 
driving him from bush to bush, till 
sunset, when we began seriously to 
fear we should lose him. He at last 
grew desperate, and made a charge, 
in which he was dropped close to the 
elephant, dying at the eleventh hour, 
as he ought to have done at first. 
Although a fine large tiger, he was 
one of the worst bred I ever saw. 

«* While following the fresh tracks of 
a boar this morning, one of the people 
marked a tiger into the same nullah 
where we killed the other day. Fire- 
works, &c., were immediately sent for 
from the tents, and in the mean time we 


pugged up the boar, which gave a beau- 
tiful run over ground intersected by 
nullahs, and did four miles in very 
fair time, before he was blown and 


came to the charge. Unfortunately, 
a spear in the shoulder-blade disabled 
him from showing so good a fight as 
he promised to have made. We then 
returned to the tiger, which in his last 
moments afforded a scene of which I 
can convey-but a faint idea. I have 
been at the death of a good many ti- 
gers ; but never till this day did I see 
one in perfection. We were seated on 
a low tamarind-tree, which hung over 
the nullah, and the tiger galloped under 
us within ten feet. The first volley 
dropped him at the root of the tree, 
where he lay struggling for some time, 
and ended by rolling into the nullah, 
which was full of water. Here he 
suddenly recovered himself, and catch- 
ing*sight of us, who were just out of 
reach, commenced the most desperate 
exertions to get at us, roaring and dash- 
ing about the water in his struggles. 
He was‘a large miale tiger, and his en- 
ormous head, with his glaring eyes 
fixed upon us, so attracted our atten- 
tion, that not one of us could look at 
his gun while reloading ; and before we 
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had finished, the tiger, finding that he 
could not reach us, had climbed the op- 
posite bank, which was nearly ona 
level with our seat. Although the 
breadth of the nullah kept him at safe 
distance, a thick date-tree, with 
branches to the ground, concealed him 
here, and he sat watching our motions 
and roaring incessantly for several mi- 
nutes, while we crawled from branch 
to branch to get aview of him. A 
Pariah dog, which began barking at 
him, made him more furious than ever, 
He crashed through the bush, stood 
for one instant with tail ereet, mad 
with rage, and the next was dropped 
dead within five paces of us,” 

These are detached extracts from the 
sporting journal of a gallant soldier, 
who gives the initials L. T.; and bet- 
ter written descriptions, or glowing 
with a more adventurous spirit, it has 
never been our good fortune to meet 
with. It does indeed seem extraordi- 
nary, as L. T. has remarked, the differ- 
ence of vitality between different tigers. 
Some would positively seem to be ens 
dowed with the nine lives which no 
philosopher will deny are characteris- 
tic of the domestic cat; while others 
expire under a dose of blue-pill that 
would scarcely administer the guietus 
to arabbit. Yet, on the whole, though 
some die so easily, we hold the tiger 
to be somewhat of the nature of an an- 
nuitant—a species of animal well 
known to be more invulnerable than 
Achilles, and warranted against battle, 
murder, and sudden death. We have 
lost a great portion of our respect for 
the lion ; in many instances he turns 
out a rank coward, with as copious a 
display of white feather as a Spanish 
aide-de-camp; his surly look is the 
mask of Captain Bobadil, as the owl's 
wise expression always reminds us of 
a mathematician. Our gallant friends 
of the Deccan seem to have no great 
awe of the forest chief ;—tiger, hog, 
panther, cheeta, and even the bison, are 
very often preferred to that dim dis- 
crowned king, who, though he calls 
himself a lion, we fear is nothing but a 
pretender. It is only on Afric’s 
burning shore’’ that he is an actual 
potentate, hedged in with the divinity 
that proves his right divine. In India— 
we blush to apply the word to a lion 
of four legs, however applicable it is 
to the species who strut on drawing. 
room carpets on two—he is,a hum. 


bug! But as a student of natural his- 
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tory, who takes the humble name of 
«* Bob,” justly remarks in a letter to 
the editor, the animal kingdom in 
Hindostan seems under a very ineffec- 
tive police, as it is the easiest thing in 
the world to pass one’s-self off under 
an “alias.” “ Inthe pages of your 
magazine,” he says, “I find the words 
tiger, panther, leopard, and cheeta ap- 
plied indiscriminately to designate the 
same animal. S. Y. S., who ought to 
know better, gives the two first names 
in one page to a panther—why not 
call it alion at once? Another cor- 
respondent in your last number, writ- 
ing evidently of a panther, calls it a 
leopard. I believe I am correct in 
stating that only one species, and that 
not a true leopard, has been discovered 
in India, viz. the felis jubata, hunting 
leopard or cheeta. The rose spot of 
the panther sufficiently distinguishes 
him from the leopard, whose marks are 
either single dots, as those of the hunt- 
ing cheeta, or clusters of dots, as 
found on the skin of the African leo- 
pard. It is perhaps incorrect to call 
the cheeta a leopard ; for his figure and 
habits, so different from those of the 
other cats, and his claws, only semi-re- 
tractile, seem to separate him from 
that family, and make him the connect- 
ing link between the genus felis and 
canis. The bison, found along the 
range of the western ghauts, is gener- 
ally described as a buffalo, although 
as distinct from a buffalo as that ani- 
mal is-from an ox. .The samba, which 
does not bear the most distant resem- 
blance to an elk, is commonly men- 
tioned under the latter name. There 
are no elks in India.” 

This we think a judicious letter, and 
that in future the distinctions between 
the different animals ought to be more 
strictly attended to. And yet it is 
hardly to be expected that each gay 
Sub. should carry a Buffon or Cuvier 
at his saddle-bow ; and, for all the 
practical purposes of sport and enter- 
prise, we are prepared to contend that 
it is sufficient if the animal pursued 
and conquered be generally known by 
the name of a leopard, whether it is 
really a panther or a cheeta. But, 
however this may be, our impressions 
of the identity of the various victims 
of the spear and rifle have received 
such a shock from the scientific epistle 
of Bob, that it will be with some diffi- 
dence that we shall hereafter, if we 
-have space for it, quote a description 
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of a lion-hunt—for who can feel certain 
but that the animal so-called may not 
be the real Simon Pure after all? And, 
under these cireumstances, we beg to 
retract any disparaging observations 
we may have made on the cowardice 
and pretension of lions in the abstract, 
and to confine our remarks entirely to 
the individuals, falsely so called, in the 
southern territories of the Honour- 
able Company. After this apology, 
we shall be able to look on Wallace 
without a blush. But in the case of 
the tiger there seems to be no mistake. 
Courage, power, ferocity—jaws of 
enormous size, the speed of a race- 
horse, and a spring of forty feet, mark 
this animal too distinctly to allow him 
to be mistaken for any other. Once 
roused—for it requires a little stirring 
up to put him on his mettle—there is 
no flinching. Wounded in fifty places, 
writhing with pain, the great passion 
of revenge inflates his brutal heart, and 
he dies with foam covering his hideous 
lips, and rage gurgling in his horrid 
throat. We have attended the exe- 


cution of several cats in the days of 


our youth. Their expression when 
wounded, .and showing fight against 
the terrier was sufficiently savage; but 
imagine what it would be in a monster 


a hundred times the size, that had - 


never had the slightest taste of civilized 
life—never fallen asleep on a hearth- 
rug, nor lapped milk out of a saucer! 
—a scoundrel whose whole existence 
was a scene of murder, and whose na- 
tural good disposition, if he had been 
born with the temperament ofa Howard 
or a Heber, must have yielded to the 
influences of undying hunger and un- 
quenchable thirst! Accidents are, of 
course, not uncommon in tiger-hunt- 
ing, and many admirable descriptions 
of them occur in the Magazine. We 
have only room for the account of the 
misfortune of Khundoo, the chief of the 
bheels, in a certain hunting expedi- 
tion in Candeish :— 

«© Poor Khundoo, the leader of this 
choice band, had gone in pursuit of an 
immense brute, the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood, and the very animal which 
but last year dreadfully mauled one of 
a party of officers who had gone after 
him on foot, and killed a bheel beside 
him dead on the spet. The haunts of 
this immense brute were well known, 
and but the day before he had killed, 
close to each other, two very large 
buffaloes in the Moolleir Valley. Poor 
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Khundoo was accompanied by one or 
two of his own men, and a few village 
bheels; and whilst hot on the track of 
the tiger, one of the latter pointed to 
what he supposed to be it, concealed 
in a large bush. Khundoo, doubting 
the eye of any one but a practised 
hand like himself, scarce looked to the 
bush at the time, but taunting his com- 
panion with his want of knowledge of 
what a tiger was, went deliberately up 
to the edge and stooped to look in. 
Alas! it was too clearly proved that 
his game was there, for in the twink- 
ling of an eye, a rush, and the fall of 
poor Khundoo, discovered the tiger. 
The whole thing was instantaneous ; 
but an instant under the jaws of a 
tiger is an age. A litter was pro- 
cured, and while the most part watch- 
ed down the tiger, the rest bore the 
wounded man to Moolleir. While 
this was happening, we were killing.a 
bear in an opposite direction, and on 
our return to the tents were apprised 
of what had occurred. Every thing 
that could be of use was sent to the 
sufferer, and on our way to avenge his 
loss we proceeded to the huts where 
he was lying. At his request we left 
him to be attended by the native 
doctors, and proceeded to the ele- 
phants; and a short time sufficed to 
find the tiger. The jungle was ex- 
tremely thin, in fact scarcely deserving 
the name of cover; the ground level, 
with here and there a small nullah; a 
road ran close by, and in addition to 
two or three men whom he had killed 
outright upon it, not a few have been 
half-dead with terror on.hearing his 
growl within a few feet of them. The 
natives, who at last well knew his 
haunts, declared that, contrary to the 
practice of tigers in general, he would 
never move off at the near approach 
of man, but warned him of his danger 
by a deep growl, which signal was, it 
may be supposed, readily taken. In 
some few cases, however, where the 
warning was either not heard or dis- 
regarded, the death or severe wound- 
ing of the unfortunate traveller im- 
mediately followed, though in no in- 
stance had he been known to eat the 


Length from the nose to the end of the tail, 


Shoulder to toe, . « ie 
Girth of body, « « . 
Ditto of foreleg at elbow, . 
Ditto of head, e © . 
Ditto of neck, e ‘ e 
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smallest portion of his victim, As I 
said above, he was soon found, there 
being nothing to conceal him, and 
powder and ball came briskly into 
play. ‘Whenever he had the opportu- 
nity he charged furiously, but was each 
time luckily stopped. Game to the last, 
when, surrounded by the elephants, he 
charged gallantly up a steep bank for 
Hyder, the guns in whose howdah 
were by no means idle. Six or eight 
barrels saluted him in succession from 
that howdah alone, besides others 
from the opposite side ; a shake of the 
head and a growl told full true each 
time that the lead had reached its 
mark. Still determined, he dragged 
his bleeding body to the charge, and 
had with tremendous efforts reached 
within a few steps of the top of the 
bank, when a finishing shot from the 
opposite side took him in the back, 
and down he rolled dead. A finer 
specimen of a tiger could not be, either 
as regards size, beauty, or ferocity. 

“* We returned to our sick patient: 
his wounds had been dressed, and all 
that human aid could do was tried; 
but what art could save a man in the 
centre of whose shoulder the teeth of 
such a monster had actually met? 
The whole of the bones, from the point 
of the shoulder to the very neck, were 
almost I may say ground to pieces, 
and another awful bite through the 
neck itself would alone have decided 
his fate. The whole of these tremen- 
dous wounds were the work of an in- 
stant, and entirely affected by the 
teeth ; he was untouched by the paws. 
Unremitted attention from master and 
doctor proved unavailing, and poor 
Khundoo, after showing symptoms of 
delirium, expired at ten on the night 
of the following day.” This, as may 
be supposed, was a damper to the spi- 
rits of the party, though it is equally 
probable that it increased the enjoy- 
ment of flooring the next tiger they 
came across. It is not an ordinary 
game-bag that would suffice for such 
sport, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing measurements given of a tiger and 
tigress killed near Dharwar:— | 


Tiger. 
9 ft, 
3 


Tigress. 
5 in. 8 ft.. 4 in, 
11 23 
6 


4} 
23 
14.” 


. 3 
° 7 
e 3 
. 0 
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If any one will have the kindness 
to mention a more disconsolate ani- 
mal than a lieutenant in a garrison- 
town—even in Edinburgh Castle—we 
shall be much obliged to him. . The 
peripatetic philosophy is not /imbi- 
bed by mere walking, or Prince’s 
Street might be made a school of 
wisdom. What are the occupations 
he must have recourse to ?—for it is 
impossible he can exist without some 
sort of occupation, good or bad. He 
probably either breaks a bloodvessel 
in playing on the flute, or smokes him- 
selfinto a consumption. He goes oc- 
casionally to a ball—he is asked out 
to dinner in families where the daugh- 
ters are either all married or all in the 
nursery. He attends parade—he sees 
the same faces at mess—he goes the 
same dull jog-trot round from one 
year’s end to the other, till at last he 
‘is only saved from vague ideas of sui- 
cide or colonization, by being marched 
to some other quarters, where the 
same scene is to be enacted in all its 
parts. Take, by way of a contrast, a 


“spurt” taken one day from the camp 
at Sholapore, by a couple of joliy 
Subs., and mark how splendid an en- 
joyment it is to hunt the bristly boar, 


even though you have no relish for 


ork-chops. ‘ Intelligence was recei- - 


ved of hog about forty miles from 
camp, and as there was every hope of 
good sport for one day only, we de- 
termined on having that one day; and 
every thing having been arranged for 
that purpose, and two of the party, 
with all the horses, &c., having gone 
on a-head, the remaining two (of 
‘whom I was one) got into our palan- 
keens on the night of the 4th Octo- 
ber, and at half-past three on the fol- 
lowing morning found ourselves at 
Mohol, twenty miles distant from 
camp. We slept till daybreak, and 
then got into a nibbs to go the re. 
maining twenty miles by breakfast. 
By having a fresh horse laid halfway, 
we contrived to do it by half-past 
eight, and reached the tents at the vil- 
lage of Marah, an hour and a half 
sooner than our friends’ who had gone 
in advance had anticipated. The kha- 
bur on our arrival we found to be 
puckha ; the hog had been seen there 
the day before, and we were in the high- 
est possible spirits. A hasty break- 
fast—for we were too eager for the 
sport to eat much—having ‘been diss 
patched, by ‘half-past nine we were 
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on our tats, on the toad to the hunting. 
ground, which was still three miles 
distant, and which we reached as 
nearly as possible by ten o'clock. 

“ The jungle is as pretty looking a 
patch as one would wish to see. Kk 
stands on the banks of a small river; 
is about three hundred yards long by 
a hundred and fifty deep, the rear pro- 
tected by the river ; in front is a fine 
plain for about four hundred yards, 
when the ground becomes ratherrocky, 
but still may be considered good. To 
the right and rear it is much worse ; 
but as we arranged the beaters so that 
the hog were not likely to take in 
either of these directions, we were 
not under any apprehensions on this 
point. To the left also the ground:is 
good. On looking about us, we began 
to be sensible that our trouble in 
coming thus far would be rewarded 
with success. The large pugs in the 
bed of the river, and the rooting up 
in various parts at the borders of the 
jungle, convinced us that there were 
not only hog there, but some prime 
ones. ‘The jungle was composed of 
baubul bushes and grass, in some parts 
very thick, though not very high ; and 
from all we could gather, we felt eon- 
vinced it was to be-a certain find. 

“ About ten.o’clock the beaters were 
all in line, with their right brought a 
little forward, to prevent the hog from 
taking to the bad ground there—as I 
have before mentioned. On the ex- 
treme right, on the verge of thejungle, 
were stationed a couple of beaters on 
an elevated piece of ground, on the 
look-out, and ready to give us the 
signal by waving cloths so soon:as the 
hog should start. Immediately oppo- 
site to these, but’ on the left flank, 
were stationed the hunters, four in 
number ; and our position was such 
that we were almost certain of seeing 
the hog as soon as they should clear 
the thick jungle. These arrange- 
ments having been effected, we were 
waiting in that state of suspense when 
every minute seems an hour, when the 
report of a pistol, and the dashing of 
the beaters into the jungle with a 
shout that might have been heard for 
miles around, and must have made the 
hog prick up their ears a few, made 
ustake a good grip of our bridles, and: 
arrange-our seats to be ready for them 
whenever they should break cover. 

« Theeffects of their shouting were 
soen evident, and five fine hog were 
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seen breaking cover. We were imme- 
diately at their heels, but the thing 
was not well managed: it would take 
up too. much time to explain how it 
was ;—but to the fact: only one large 
sow was killed, and one, after having 
been twice speared, escaped into a 
sugar-cane field. One of them reached 
the jungle again, but where the rest 
went we could not discover. On re- 
turning to the jungle, one hog was 
perceived about a mile off, taking 
across a fine plain. We gave chase, 
and were rapidly closing in on her 
when she took refuge in a sugar-cane 
field ; it served, however, only to give 
her ten minutes’ breathing-time, at the 
expiration of which we turned her out. 
She had not half a mile to go to reach 
the jungle, and was on the point of 
entering it, when she was speared 
through, and dropped dead on the 
edge. 

“‘ The day was exceedingly hot, and 
while the beaters were being put in 
their original position, we retired un- 
der a tree for a sup of grog; and hav- 
ing soon taken up our former station, 
had not been there five minutes before 
our friends on the right waved their 
cloths. On coming up to them, we 
found that two hogs were coming out, 
but stopped short on the edge of the 
jungle: they soon started, but turned 
back into the thicket. We were send- 
ing the beaters back to beat it again, 
and had retired to our post, when we 
perceived a large hog, who, having 
crossed the river, was now cantering 
along the banks. We had heard that 
there was a large boar there, and now 
made sure that we had got him. We 
dashed across the river after him, and 
perceived him making straight for a 
small patch of bajjeree. This he 
reached without being speared; but 
remained in it only long enough to 
allow the huntsmen to surround it, 
when he again took away over a fine 
peo, aud was almost immediately 

illed; but to our disappointment, in- 
stead of being a boar, as we had ex- 
pected, it was a sow. [Our gallant 
friend, we can hardly doubt, has spent 
the greater part of his youth within a 
few miles of the hill of Howth. | 

‘© We again returned to the jungle, 
and had not even commenced beating 
when we saw another single hog taking 
away infront, at a rapid pace: we 
were all after her in a twinkling, and 
after arun of about a mile she was 
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killed. We had now had no less than 
five runs, in which all hands were 
engaged, the day, as I have before 
mentioned, being extremely hot; and 
having only two horses each, com- 
pletely out of training, and not at all 
in condition for such: violent exercise, 
we began to find that both men and 
horses had had nearly enough for one 
day. However, we knew that there 
were more hog in the jungle; and as 
long as our nags could go, (though 
they had been already twice changed,) 
we had no idea of giving in. Ac- 
cordingly, each mounting our freshest 
horse, we again took post in ‘our old 
place, and on beating the jungle were 
again successful ; a sounder of twelve 
now broke out, of which three were 
killed, and three more lost in the jun- 
gle and sugar-cane field after having 
been speared. With the death of one 
other ended the sport of the day, and 
we wound up with eight killed and 
four more lost after being speared. 
Our horses were ridden to a stand-still, 
and besides, two of us were obliged to 
be at Mohol, halfway back to camp, | 
by sunset, and it was now three 
o’clock, so we mounted our tits and 
cantered to the tents. On arriving 
there we found the dinner ready, and 
after a hasty meal got into the nibbs 
at four o’clock, and reached Mohol 
exactly at half-past six—in the palan- 
keens by seven—reached camp at half- 
past two on the following morning, 
and were on parade at gunfire.” 

This is what we call a very praise- 
worthy specimen of pluck and bottom ; 
for nibbses are not made by London 
coachmakers, nor are the roads mac- 
adamized. The thermometer was 
probably at 95°, and galloping after a 
sounder of twelve hog is not quite an 
occupation adapted for the dog-days. 
But glory is a wonderful support in 
the hottest weather: we doubt not 
that it is nearly as inspiring as the sup 
of grog we find so modestly alluded 
to; and greater glory or more rap- 
turous excitement is nowhere to be 
met with than in standing the rush of 
a huge brown boar, and planting your 
spear right in his bristly neck when 
histusk is within a foot of your horse’s 
breast—cutting down a cuirassier is 
perhaps more exhilarating still, or 
splitting the turban of aThug; but, in a 
quiet way, we arenotsure that weshould 
not prefer transfixing the iracundus 
aper, And, while we are about it, we 

Z 
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must quote one or two most admisable This strikes us to have the genuine 
staves,—for the boar-hunters of the “ birr.” 
Deccan are not unknown to song. 


HUZZA FOR A HUNTING MORNING ! 


Awake ! up, up, and away to the wood, 
Where the grizzly sounder's sleeping ; 

Where the panther prowls, and the wild-wolf howls, 
And the dun-deer watch is keeping ! 


Yes, awake and away! all your dreamings dismiss, 
And away with all snobbish adorning ; 

There never was ground of such promise as this : 
Then huzza for a hunting morning ! 


O1! who'd the glorious chase forsake, 
When the grey bear’s track we follow 


O’er the mountain top, through the thorny brake, 
Or down the steepy hollow ? 
Then awake and away, &c. &c. &c. 


Though the bowl may yield some joy to the heart, 
Of rapture, too, partaking ; 

Yet it never can rival the sounder’s start, 
Or the crash of the grey boar breaking. 

Then awake and away, &c. &c. &c. 


Though some still swear no charm can vie 
With beauty’s glance and tone; 

Yet give me the flash of the boar’s brown eye, 
And.the roar of his dying groan. 


Then awake and away, &c. 


Parodies are generally poor enough 
things. .They are something like a 
ce, very common among the 
smaller fry of wits, of making ludi- 
crous quotations of Scriptural ex- 


ressions. “ A good man,” quoth 

amuel Johnson, * dislikes it for its 
rofanity, and a clever man despises 
it for its facility.” But an imitation 
is a very superior thing to a parody ; 
and what may be called a parallelism 
is a finer thing still. . There are few 
songs finer, in their way, than * Hur- 
tah for the bonnets o’ blue.” The 
tune, to be sure, is a. great help to 
the words, for it stirs the heart of a 
Borderer like the notes of a trumpet ; 
and, in a foray to Carlisle gates, there 
is no saying what might be the effect 
of so dashing a chorus among a set 
of wild reavers, devoted to pillage 
and song. ‘ Et mihi, mehercle!” as 
old Lowth exclaims in a paroxysm 
of minstrel ardour—“ plus valuisset 
unum “Aguodve wsros quam omnes Phi- 
lippicee orationes!” And we cannot 
for an instant doubt, that, if the ven- 


&e. &e. 


erable professor had known the tune 
of one of those ballads as well as the 
words, he would have carried his en- 
thusiasm to a still higher pitch. No- 
thing can be better than the rapid 
roll of the music; and as we our- 
selves wear a blue bonnet, we are not 
ashamed to confess, that when we 
hear that wsacs sung with suitable 
spirit, very absurd ideas slip into our 
head of the iniquity of laws against 
sheep-driving, house-burning, and 
harrying the English, which we know 
were the favourite occupations of our 
forefathers. The “ Blue bonnets over 
the Border” is another dangerous bal- 
lad, and ought to be bound over in its 
own recognisances, as tending to a 
breach of the peace. Now, what 
these and similar ditties are on the 
Border, are some of the songs by our 
gallant young huntsmen in the Jungles 
of Hindostan. We should like to see 
the man whose heart doesn’t dance 
oe he listens to such a stave as 
this :— a 
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HURRAH FOR THE SPUR AND THE SPEAR! 


Here’s a bumper to spur and to spear ! 


A bumper to challenge a song! 

A bumper to those, who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along ! 

’*Tis good to be steady and cool, 
?Tis better to dare than to doubt, 

Tis best to keep clear of the snobs in the rear, 
And be always thrown in than thrown out! 


Then hurrah for the spur and the spear! 
Hurrah for the zest of my song! 

Hurrah for all those, who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along! 


Here’s a cheer for the charms of the chase! 
A cheer for a glorious burst! 
And who wouldn’t cheer, when the bold win the spear ; 
For the fearless are always the first. 
There are some ever in the right place— 
There are some who just toddle and trot— 
There are many who love every danger to facem 
And many, | swear, who do not! 


Then hurrah for the spur and the spear! 
Hurrah for the zest of my song! 

Hurrah for all those, who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along ! 


There’s a joy when the boar makes his rush— 
There’s a joy when the monster first bleeds— 
There’s a joy though to-day has now glided away ; 

For to-morrow shall double our deeds ! 
Here’s a sigh for the sportsman afar, 
A welcome to those who are here— 
A health to the whole, who, in spirit and soul, 
Are friends of the spur and the spear ! 


Then hurrah for the spur and the spear ! 


Hurrah for a jovial song! 


’ Hurrah for all those, who, where’er the boar goes, 
Are spearing and spurring along ! 


The stormy joy of the chase in the 
morning, and the convivial enjoy- 
ments of music such as this, and iced 
Lafitte at night, are some slight alle- 
viations to the pangs of absence from 
merry England, the slowness of pro- 
motion, and the hot climate of the 
gorgeous East. Hunting those tame- 
less savages of the wood is a fine pre- 
paration for an active campaign; and 
we will venture a slight wager that 
not a few of the foremost of the 

. Stormers of Ghuznee were heroes of 
the spur and the spear. 

Be it remembered that the view we 
have here taken is furnished to us, 
not by the hands of the Mundys and 
Bacons, and other gentlemen of liter. 


ary reputation—they are the unpre- 
meditated sketches of gay young men, 
who had no ambition of authorship ; 
but were only inspired by a strong 
love of sport, and had probably a far 
more intimate acquaintance with Dun- 
das than with Lindley Murray. The 
hot sun ripens mere boys into good 
soldiers and brave huntsmen, much 
more rapidly in the great plains of 
Hindostan, than we could imagine 
possible in our native land, the stormy 
north. A youth goes out as a cadet 
at sixteen or seventeen, with a strong 
predilection for barley-sugar and 
penny tarts; a dreadful awe of his 
edagogue haunts his dreams; he 
finds the apronsstring of his mother — 
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a cord of as binding force as the 
chains recorded in the Prometheus 
Vinctus, which he read the last half- 
year; and, in short, he is a puling 
white-faced, hobbledehoy; a nonde- 
script, intolerable in the eyes of the 
whole human family—from very old 
men down to very young ladies. Be- 
fore he has been six months in India, 
he is as much a man as his’ grand- 
father—holds up his head at parade 
as if he were a field-marshal—has no 
dread of schoolmasters, or of any living 
thing, beast or man, or mixture of 
both—and heads a party of gallant 
spearsmen in their rush upon a white- 
tusked boar, without its ever entering 
into his head to enquire whether “ his 
mother knows he’s out.” As to the 
feelings of that venerable matron when 
she finds out that Tommy has more 
stirring amusements than playing 
cricket—that he has actually looked 
a royal Bengal tiger in the face, and 
discharged a bullet with unblenching 
cheek and unquivering hand right 
into the monster’s forehead, she will 
hardly believe it can be the same dear 
Tommy that she remembers one little 
year before, with no higher ambition 


inflating his little heart than to have 
a gun of his own, and to be allowed to 


kill crows. Oh! mothers of innumer- 
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able Tommies—whose hearts leap up 
whenever you lear the word India 
mentioned—lay this soothing unction 
to your souls, that the mortality is as 
great in the heart of old England 
itself as in Hindostan—that more 
lives are lost in one season galloping 
after a fox, than in a century by teeth 
or paw of boar or tiger—and finally, 
that your darling will return at the 
end of the first ten years, with an epau- 
let on each shoulder, a liver sound and 
whole, and a cargo of shawls and tur- 
bans that will make you and his sisters 
the envy of the whole neighbourhood ! 
We therefore conclude, after the ex- 
ample of the Rev. Dr Poundtext, with 
this practical exhortation—stir up “the 
governor,” by all the means in your 
power, to send out to the aforesaid 
Tommy a new rifle, and an extra 
supply, to enable him to sport a good 
horse; for unless these two instru- 
ments be of the best quality, we cannot 
answer for the consequences— old 
rifles are apt to burst, and old horses 
to fall down—a disagreeable incident, 
you will allow, within fifty feet of a 
tiger, or a couple of yards of a boar— 
and what a pity it would be if Tom- 
my’s beauty should be injured, all for 
the want of an additional hundred 
pounds! 





TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Tuov glorious mocker-of the world! I hear 
Thy many voices ringing through the glooms 

Of these green solitudes—and all the clear, 

Bright joyance of thy song enthralls the ear, 


And floods the heart. 


Over the sphered tombs 


Of vanish'd nations rolls thy music-tide. 
No light from history’s starlike page illumes 


The memory of those nations. 


They have died. 


None cares for them but thou :—And thou mayst sing 
Perhaps o'er me, as now thy song does ring 
Over their bones by whom thou once wast deified. 


Thou scorner of all cities! Thou dost leave 
The world’s turmoil and never-ceasing din, 
Where one from other’s woe existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, the young turns grey and grieves, 
Where misery gnaws the maiden’s heart within : 
And thou dost flee into the broad green woods, 
Where with thy soul of music thou dost win 
Their heart to harmony—no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh, where, 
Amid the sweet musicians of the air, 
Ts ove so dear as thee te these old solitudes ? 





To the Mocking Bird. 


Ha! what a burst was that! 


The olian strain 


Goes floating through the tangled passages 

Of the lone woods—and now it comes again— 

A multitudinous melody, like a rain 
Of glassy music under echoing trees, 

Over a ringing lake. It wraps the soul, 

Even as a gem is wrapp’d, when round it roll 
Thin waves of brilliant flame—till we become, 
With very excess of deep pleasure, dumb, 

And pant, like a swift runner clinging to the goal. 


I cannot love the man who doth not love 

(Even as men love light) the song of birds: 
For the first visions that my boy-heart wove 
To fill its sleep with, were, that I did rove 

Amid the woods, what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloud fled from the rising sun 

Into the depths of heaven's heart, as words 
That from the poet's lips do fall upon 

And vanish in the human heart; and then 

I revell’d in those songs, and sorrow’d when, 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music’s burst was done. 


I would, sweet bird, that I might live with thee, 
Amid the eloquent grandeur of these shades, 

Alone with nature—but it may not be. 

Ihave to struggle with the tossing sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 

Into Death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Through the thick woods and shadow-chequer’d glades, 

While nought of sorrow casts a dimness o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart—but I must wear, 
As now, my garmenting of pain and care, 

As penitents of old their galling sackcloth wore. 


Yet why complain? What though fo ndhopes deferr’d 
Have overshadow’d Youth’s green paths with gloom ! 
Still, Joy's rich music is not all unheard— 
There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird! 
To welcome me within my humble home :— 
There is an eye with Love’s devotion bright, 
The darkness of existence to illume! 


Then why complain ? 


When Death shall cast his blight 


Over the spirit, then my bones shall rest 
Beneath these trees—and from thy swelling breast, 
O’er them thy song shall pour, like a rich flood of light. 


ALFRED Pike— ARKANSAS. 


. 





MALACHI. 


Tue final predictions of this Pro- 
phet are well known for their power- 
ful and lofty threatenings of national 
ruin. Yet the condition of his coun- 
try at the moment, was unquestionably 
the last which could have justified any 
human conjecture of its dissolution by 
Divine vengeance. The people had 
but lately rebuilt their Temple, had 
conformed to the renewed law of their 
fathers, had received the recovered 
Scriptures, and had commenced a 
new and purified polity. That there 


were remnants of the habits and cor- 
ruptions of Babylonish life among 
them, is obvious from his rebukes, 
and those of Zechariah and Ezra. But 
those were slight stains, and the error 
which was predicted as the final source 
of their ruin—a ruin, too, at the dis- 
tance of four hundred years—was of 
a wholly opposite character,—the na- 
tional disdain of contact with the Gen- 
tile world, the national pride in the 
exclusiveness of their religion, and the 
national vindictiveness against that 
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Mightiest of all Teachers, and Su- 
preme of all Sovereigns, who came to 
announce the admission of mankind 
into the privileges of Israel. Inde- 
pendently of our direct knowledge of 
the universal inspiration of Scripture, 
this utter dissimilarity to human con- 
clusions must make us feel that this 
awful denouncement of the matured 
vices of a land, then in their first pe- 
riod of regeneration, was the work 
of a knowledge above man. Malachi 
is said to have died young, after as- 
sisting the members of the Great Sy- 
nagogue in the re-establishment of 
the law of the nation. 


Malachi. 


[Mareh, 


‘¢ The day cometh that shall burn 
as an oven; andall the proud, yea, and 
all that do wickedly, shall be stubble. 

* * * * 


«* But unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of Righteousness arise. 
* * * * 


s‘ And ye shall tread down the 
wicked ; for they shall be ashes under 
the soles of your feet, in the day that 
Ishall do this, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

* * * 


“ Behold I will send you Elijah 
the Prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord.” 

Matacui, ch. iv. 





A sounp on the rampart, 
A sound at the gate ; 

I hear the roused lioness 
Howl to her mate, 

In the thicket at midnight, 
They roar for the prey 
That shall glut their red jaws 

5 At the rising of day. 
For wrath is descending 
On Zion’s proud tower ; 
It shall come like a cloud, 
It shall wrap like a shroud, 
Till, like Sodom, she sleeps 
In a sulphurous shower. 


For behold! the day cometh, 
When all shall be flame ; 
When, Zion! the sackcloth 
Shall cover thy name ; 
When thy bark o’er the billows 
Of Death shall be driven ; 
When thy tree, by the lightnings, 
From earth shall be riven: 
When the oven, unkindled 
By mortal, shall burn ; 
And like chaff thou shalt glow 
In that furnace of woe ; 
And, dust as thou wert, 
Thou to dust shalt return. 


Tis the darkness of darkness, 
The midnight of soul! 
No moon on the depths 
Of that midnight shall roll. 
No starlight shall pierce 
Through that life-chilling haze ; 
No torch from the roof 
Of the Temple shall blaze. 
But, when Israel is buried 
In final despair, 
From a height o’er all height, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Her Sun shall arise— 
Her great Sovereign be there! 


Then the sparkles of flame, 
From his chariot-wheels hurl'd, 
Shall smite the crown’d brow 
Of the God of this world ! 
Then, captive of ages ! 
The trumpet shall thrill 
From the lips of the seraph 
On Zion’s sweet hill. 
For, vestured in glory, 
Thy monarch shall come. 
And from dungeon and cave 
Shall ascend the pale slave : 
Lost Judah shall rise, 
Like the soul from the tomb! 


Who rushes from Heaven ? 
The angel of wrath ; 
The whirlwind his wing, 
And the lightning his path. 
His hand is uplifted, 
It carries a sword: 
*Tis Exisau ! he heralds 
The march of his Lord! 
Sun, sink in eclipse ! 
Earth, earth, shalt thou stand, 
W hen the cherubim wings 
Bear the King of thy kings? 
Woe, woe to the ocean, 
Woe, woe to the land! 


’Tis the day long foretold, 
Tis the judgment begun ; 
Gird thy sword, Thou most Mighty ! 
‘ ‘Thy triumph is won. 
The idol shall burn 
In his own gory shrine : 
Then, daughter of anguish, 
Thy dayspring shall shine! 
Proud Zion, thy vale 
With the olive shall bloom, 
And the musk-rose distil 
Its sweet dews on thy hill; 
For earth is restored, 
The great kingdom is come ! 
"Eage 





Jerusalem. ' 


JERUSALEM. 


Vast as is the period, and singular as 
are the changes of European history 
since the Christian era, Judea still 
continues to be the most interesting 
portion of the world. Among other 
purposes, it may be for the purpose of 
fixing the general eye upon this ex~ 
traordinary land, that it has been pe- 
riodically visited by a more striking 
succession of great public calamities 
than perhaps any other region. With 
less to attract an invader than any 
other conspicuous land of the East, it 
has been constantly exposed to inva- 
sion. Its ruin by the Romans in the 
first century did not prevent its being 
assailed by almost every barbarian, 
who, in turn, assumed the precarious 
sovereignty of the neighbouring Asia. 
After ages of obscure misery, a new 
terror came in the Saracen invasion, 
which, under Amrou, on the conquest 
of Damascus, rolled on Palestine. A 
siege of four months, which we may 
well conceive to have abounded in 
horrors, gave Jerusalem into the hands 
of the Kaliph Omar. On the death 
of Omar, who died by the usual fate 
of Eastern princes—the dagger—the 
country was left to the still heavier 
misgovernment of the Moslem vice- 
roys—a race of men essentially bar- 
barian, and commuting their crimes 
for their zeal in proselytism. The 
people, of course, were doubly tor- 
mented. 

A new scourge fell upon them in the 
invasion of the Crusaders, at the begin- 
ning of the 12th century, followed by 
a long succession of bitter hostilities 
and public weakness. After almost 
a century of this wretchedness, an- 
other invasion from the Desert put 
Jerusalem into the hands of its old 
oppressor, the Saracen ; and in 1187, 
the famous Saladin, expelling the last 
of the Christian sovereigns, took pos- 
session of Palestine. After another 
century of tumult and severe suffer- 
ing, occasioned by the disputes of the 
Saracen princes, it was visited by a 
still more formidable evil in the shape 
of the Turks, then wholly uncivilized 
—a nation in all the rudeness and vio- 
lence of mountaineer life, and spread- 
ing blood and fire through Western 
Asia. From this date (1317) it re- 
mained under the dominion of the 


Ottoman, until its conquest, a few 
years ago, by that most extraordinary of 
all Mussulmans, the Pacha of Egypt, 
—a dreary period of 500 years, under 
the most desolating government of the 
world. It is equally impossible to read 
the Scriptural references to the future 
condition of Palestine, without dis. 
covering a crowd of the plainest and 
most powerful indications, that it 
shall yet exhibit a totally different 
aspect from that of its present state. 
Enthusiasm, or even the natural inter- 
est which we feel in this memorable 
nation, may colour the future to us too 
brightly ; but unless language of the 
most solemn kind, uttered on the most 
solemn occasions, and by men di- 
vinely commissioned for its utterance, 
is wholly unmeaning, we must yet look 
to some powerful, unquestionable, and 
splendid display of Providence in fa- 
vour of the people of Israel. 

The remarkable determination of 
European politics towards Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt, within these few 
years ; the not less unexpected change 
of manners and customs,which 
to defy all change; and the new life in- 
fused into the stagnant governments of 
Asia, even by their being flung into the 
whirl of European interests, look not 
unlike signs of the times. It may be 
no dream, to imagine in these phene- - 
mena the proofs of some memorable 
change in the interior of things—some 
preparatives for that great providen- 
tial restoration, of which Jerusalem will 
yet a ~ — if ae the centre ; and 
the Israelite himself the especial agent 
of those high transactions, which shall 
make Christianity the religion of all 
lands, restore the dismantled beauty 
of the earth, and make man, what he 
was created to be—only “a little lower 
than the angels.”’ 

The statistics of the Jewish-popula- 
tion are among the most singular cir- 
cumstances of this most singular of all 
people. Under all their calamities and 
dispersions, they seem to have remain- 
ed at nearly the same amount as in 
the days of David and Solomon, never 
much more in prosperity, never much 
less after ages of suffering. No. 
thing like this has occurred in the his- 
tory of any other race; Europe -in 
general haying doubled its popula- 
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tion within the last hundred years, 
and England nearly tripled hers with- 
in the last half century ; the propor- 
tion of America being still more 
rapid, and the world crowding in a 
constantly increasing ratio. Yet the 
Jews seem to stand still in this vast and 
general movement. The population 
of Judea, in its most palmy days, pro- 
bably did not exceed, if it reached, 
four millions. The numbers who en- 
tered Palestine from the wilderness 
were evidently not much more than 
three ; and their census, according to 
the German statists, who are generally 
considered to be exact, is now nearly 
the same as that of the people under 
Moses—about three millions. They 
are thus distributed :— 

In Europe, 1,916,000, of which 
about 658,000 are in Poland and Rus- 
sia, and 453,000 are in Austria. 

In Asia, 738,000, of which 300,000 
are in Asiatic Turkey. 

In Africa, 504,000, of which 300,000 
are in Morocco. 

In America, Northand South, 5700. 

If we add to these about 15,000 
Samaritans, the calculation in round 
numbers will be about 3,180,000. 

This was the report in 1825—the 
numbers probably remain the same. 
This extraordinary fixedness in the 
midst of almost universal increase, 
is doubtless not without a reason—if 
we are even to look for it among the 
mysterious operations which have pre- 
served Israel a separate race through 
eighteen hundred years. May we 
not naturally conceive, that a people 
thus preserved without advance or re- 
trocession ; dispersed, yet combined ; 
broken, yet firm; without a country, 
yet dwellers in all; every where in- 
sulted, yet every where influential ; 
without a nation, yet united as no na- 
tion ever was before or since—has not 
been appointed to offer this extraordi- 
nary contradiction to the common laws 
of society, and even the common pro- 
gress of nature, without a cause, and 
that cause one of final benevolence, 
universal good, and divine grandeur ? 
*Twas eve on Jerusalem ! 

Glorious its glow 
On the vine-cover'd plain, 
On the mount's marbledrow, 
On the Temple’s broad grandeur, 
Enthroned on its height 
Like a golden-domed isle 
In an ocean of light ; 
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And the voice of her multitudes 
Rose on the air, 
From the vale deep and dim, 
Like a rich evening hymn. 
But whence comes that ery ?— 
"Tis the cry of despair! 


What form stands on Zion ?— 
The prophet of woe! 
His frame worn with travel, 
His locks living snow. 
His hand grasps a trumpet ; 
The heart’s-blood runs chill 
At its death-sounding blast: 
All the thousands are still— 
All fixing their gaze, 
Where, like one from the tomb, 
The shroud seems to swim 
Round the long; spectral limb, 
And the lips pour in thunder 
The terrors to come ! 


« Thou'rt lovely, Jerusalem ! 
Lovely, yet stain’d ; 
Thou'rt a lion’s whelp, Judah, 

Yet thou shalt be chain’d. 
Thou'rt magnificent, Zion ! 

Yet thou shalt be lone ; 
The pilgrim of sorrow 

Shall see thy last stone. 


‘«‘ Hark, hark to the tempest— 
What roar fills my ear? 
Tis the shouting of warriors, 
The crash of the spear. 
The eagle and wolf 
On that tempest are roll’d— 
Twin demons of havoc, 
To ravage thy fold. 


«* They rush through the land © 
As through forests the fires 
Woe, woe to the infant, /: 
Woe, woe to the sire ! ia 
Rejoice for the warrior 
Who sinks to the grave ; 
But weep for the living— 
A ransomless slave. 


« But, veil’d be mine eyeballs ! 
~ The red torch is flung, 
And the last dying hymn 
Of the temple is sung! 
The altar is vanish’d, 
The glory is gone; 
The curse is fulfill’d, 
The last vengeance is done! 


“* Again all is darkness : 
Year rolls upon year ; 
I hear but the fetter, 
I see but the bier. 
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But the lions are coming ! 
They roar from their sand ; 
*Tis Amrou and his Saracens— 
Curse of the land! 


«¢ Like the swamp-gender’d hornets, 
They rush on the wing 
By thousands of thousands, 
With death in their sting. 
Like vultures, they sweep 
O’er Moriah’s loved hill, 
And the corpse-cover’d valleys 
By Kedron’s red rill. 


‘«‘ Where, where sleeps the thunderbolt? 
Heaven! hear the cries 
Of the Ishmaelite slave 
To his Prophet of lies. 
Hear the howl to his demons, 
His frenzy of prayer ; 
Mix’d with Israel’s lament 
Of disdain and despair ! 


“It has come! and the throne 
Of the robber has reel’d ; 
And the turbans are floating 
In gore on the field. 
I see the proud chiefs 
Of the West in their mail ; 
’ And my soul loves the standard 
They spread to the gale. 


‘* Stay, vision of splendour! 
On Jordan’s rich marge 
They rush to the battle, 
‘Earth shakes with their charge. 
Like lightning the blaze 
From their panoply springs: 
I see the gold helms 
And crown'd banners of kings. 


Tet evil-still smites thee, 
Thou daughter of tears ! 
‘trophy is thine 

In the strife of the spears. 
The stately Crusader 

And Saracen lord, 
‘But give thee the choice 
ee Of the chain or the sword. 


** Again all is silence! 

The long grass has grown 
Where the crossbearer sleeps 

In his rich-sculptured stone ; 
And the land trod by prophet 

And chanted by bard, 
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Is left to the foot 
Of the wolf and the pard. 


rs But who ride the whirlwind ? 


The drinkers of blood !— 
From the summit of Lebanon 
Rushes the flood. 
*Tis the Turcoman ravening 
For slaughter and spoil : 
Oh, helpless gazelle ! 
Thou art now in the toil. 


“ King of kings! on our neck 
Sits the slave of a slave, 
As wild as his mountains, 
As cold as our grave. 
All his sceptre the scourge, 
All our freedom his will ; 
Yet thy children must linger— 
Must agonize still. 


“ Fly swift, ye dark years ! 
Still the savage is there— 
The tiger of nations 
Is couch’d in his lair. 
The field is a thicket, 
The city a heap, 
And Israel on earth 
Can but wander and weep. 


« King of kings! shall she die? 
Hark ! a trumpet afar— 

It thrills through my soul, 
Yet no trumpet of war. 

I hear the deep trampling 
Of millions of feet ; 

And the shoutings of millions, 
Yet solemn and sweet. 


«© Now—the voices of thunders 
Are rolling on high ; 

The pomp has begun, 
The redemption is nigh. 

I see thy crown’d fathers, 
Thy prophets of fire, 

And the martyrs, whose souls 
Shot to heaven from the pyre. 


«¢ Who comes in his glory, 
Pavilion’d in cloud ? 
Judah, cast off thy shame! 

Israel, spring from thy shroud! 
Thy King has avenged thee— 
He comes to his own, 

With earth for his empire, 
But Zion his THRONE | 
“Eas. 
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Ethical Sonnets. 


ETHICAL SONNETS. 


THE SPRING AND THE BROOK. 






Ir may be that the Poet is as a Spring, 
That, from the deep of being, pulsing forth, 

Proffers the hot and thirsty sons of earth 

Refreshment unbestow’d by sage or king. 

Still is he but an utterance—a lone thing— 

Sad-hearted in his very voice of mirth,— 

Too often shivering in the thankless dearth 

Of those affections he the best can sing. 

But thou, O lively Brook! whose fruitful way 

Brings with it mirror'’d smiles, and green, and flowers— 
Child of all scenes, companion of all hours, 

Taking the simple cheer of every day,— 

How little is to thee, thou happy Mind, 

That solitary parent Spring behind! 


2. 
GOOD INTENTIONS. 


Fair thoughts of good, and fantasies as fair ! 
Why. is it your content to dwell confined 
In the dark cave of meditative mind, 
Nor show your forms and colours otherwhere? 

Why taste ye not thé beautiful free air 

Of life and action? Ifthe wintry wind 

Rages sometimes, must noble growth be pined, 

And fresh extravagant boughs lopt off with care? 

Behold the budding and the flowering flowers, 

That die, and in their seed have life anew ; 

Oh! if the promptings of our better hours 

With vegetative virtue sprung and grew, 

They would fill up the room of living Time, 

And leave the world small space to nourish weeds of crime. 


3. 
GRAVE TEMPERAMENTS. 


To live for present life, and feel no crime— 
To see in life a merry-morrice craft, 
Where he has done the best who most has laugh’d, 
Is Youth’s fit heaven, nor thus the less sublime: 
But not to all men in their best of prime, 

Is given by Nature this miraculous draught 

Of inward happiness, which, hourly quaff’d, 

Seems to the reveller deep beyond all time. 
Therefore encumber not the sad young heart 

With exhortations to impossible joy, 

And charges of morose and thankless mood ; 

For there is working in that girl or boy 

A power which will and must remain apart— 
Only by Love approach’d and understood. 
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ACTION AND THOUGHT. 


Tuenre is a world where struggle and stern toil 
Are all the nurture of the soul of man— 
Ordain’d to raise, from life’s ungrateful soil, 
Pain as he must and pleasure as he can. 
Then to that other world of thought from this 
~ Turns the sad soul, all hopeful of repose ; 
But round in weirdest metamorphosis, 
False shapes and true, divine and devilish, close. 
Above these two, and resting upon each 
A meditative and compassionate eye, 
Broodeth the Spirit of God; thence evermore, 
On those poor wanderers cast from shore to shore, 
Falleth a voice, omnipotent to teach 
Them that will hear—* Despair not! it is I.” 




















5. 


PRAYER. 












In reverence will we speak of those that woo 
The ear Divine with clear and ready prayer ; 

And, while their voices cleave the Sabbath air, 

Know their bright thoughts are winging heavenward too. 
Yet many a one—* the latchet of whose shoe” 

These might not loose—will often only dare 

Say some poor words between him and despair— 

‘* Father, forgive! we know not what we do.” 

For, as Christ pray’d, so echoes our weak heart, 
Yearning the ways of God to vindicate ; 

But worn and wilder’d by the shows of fate, 

Of good oppress’d and beautiful defiled, 

Dim alien force, that draws or holds apart 
From its dear home that wandering spirit-child. 


















6. 






LESSON TO POETS. 





Try not, or murmur not if tried in vain, 
In fair rememberable words to set 

Each scene or presence of especial gain, 
As hoarded gems in precious cabinet. 
Simply enjoy the present loveliness ;— 
Let it become a portion of your being ; 
Close your glad gaze, but see it none the less, 
No clearer with your eye, than spirit, seeing. 
And, when you part at last, turn once again, 
Swearing that beauty shall be unforgot : 

So in far sorrows it shall ease your pain, 

In distant struggles it shall calm your strife, 
And in your further and serener life, 

Who says that it shall be remember’d not ? 


















R, M. Mityzs. 
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PROPOSED GALLERIES FOR PICTURES AND STATUES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. 


WE rejoice greatly that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will, in the course 
of the year, probably in the spring, 


commence building a Picture and a’ 


Statue Gallery. We sincerely con- 
gratulate the lovers of art and of liter- 
ature, and indeed we may say all 
ranks of the community, upon this 
occasion, persuaded as we are that a 
deep study of the fine arts will engen- 
der a taste which has been long want- 
ed, and which must tend to make every 
other study more effectual. But be« 
fore we enlarge upon the advantages, 
let us lay before the public some slight 
statement of the plan proposed. 

After much trouble, the University 
has succeeded in obtaining, after M. 
A. Taylor's death, the wreck of Sir R. 
Taylor's fortune bequeathed to it, sub« 
ject to thelife-interest of M. A. Taylor. 
This legacy amounts to about £63,000 
three per cent consols; aud the pur- 
poses specified by the donor, who was 
an architect, are, in the first place, to 
erect an edifice within the precincts of 
the University with the proceeds, (i.e. 
the interest thereof ;) and afterwards, 
with the same interest, to pay teach- 
ers or professors of some European 
languages. The first object will ab- 
sorb all the proceeds for some years to 
come. This is the whole case, as far 
as Sir R. Taylor’s benefaction is con- 
cerned, excepting that a purchase has 
been made for the site of the edifice. 
But ‘this bequest and purchase is con- 
nected with picture and statue gal- 
leries in the following manner :—The 
University have purchased ground 
spacious enough to embrace an ob- 
ject long entertained, viz. statue. and 
picture galleries, and have advertised 
for plans embracing both objects. We 
understand that the plans sent in have 
been submitted to Sir R. Smirke, that 
is, five out of the number; set apart by 
a committee of gentlemen. About the 
year 1790, a Dr Randolph left £1000, 
to accumulate in order to aid the Uni- 
versity in building a picture-gallery ; 
and this benefaction, which has in- 
creased to about L.5000, constitutes 
the immediate occasion for the addi- 
tional purchase. The University, we 
are'glad to hear, hope, from thesources 
within their control, to add consider. 


ably to this sum, and to be able to 
erect galleries which shall not be dis- 
creditable to them. It is contempla- 
ted, therefore, that the two buildings 
—that to arise from Sir R. Taylor’s 
bequest, and the gallery—should be 
combined in external appearance, 
though totally distinct in their inter- 
nal arrangement, and supported by 
distinct funds. It is said that Sir R. 
Smirke has given the preference to 
the plan of Mr Cockerell, and that it is 
in the Italian Palladian style. 

As the buildings are not yet com- 
menced, we venture to throw out one 
or two remarks, which may practically 
be found useful. That external ap- 
pearance is of great importance, we 
would by no means deny ; but in gal- 
leries that have been erected, the pur- 
pose of their erection seems to have 
been forgotten in attempts to make 
fine exteriors, which attempts have 
nevertheless woefully failed. The 
great object should be unquestionably 
the entire fitness of the galleries for 
the exhibition of pictures and statues. 
We will therefore begin with the pic- 
ture-gallery, and state its requisites. 
And here it will be manifest at the 
first, that as pictures vary in size and 
character, they must require to be 
seen at different distances and lights ; 
and that therefore one gallery will not 
suffice. For however the eye may be 
gratified by the long range and general 
display, this of itself may be said to be 
but one picture, to which it is absurd 
to sacrifice the rest. We would, if 
possible, have for every picture of 
great value and of striking interest, 
but one room; this may not be very 
practicable, but still a building may be 
judiciously erected with this views 
One'great advantage in single rooms 
is the capability they afford of -adapt- 
ing the light to the picture, and of 
even toning it. 'To those who are 
only accustomed to see filled galleries 
or private rooms, the effect of a good 
picture transferred to a single room, 
and its peculiar light and position, 
would be quite magical. A picture 
probably never looks so well as upon 
the painter’s easel. He has chosen 
his light, subdues or modifies it to his 
purpose, and has placed his picture 
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where his eye can best direct his hand. 
Now, if this be so, it must be that we 
should study and imitate this art of 
the painter; we say art, for with him 
it isan art. We have some old pic- 
tures of painters’ rooms—of Ostade, 
we remember, and others, and it is 
curious to note“their management of 
the light.. Artists now attend to the 
same thing. They do not allow cross 
and distracting lights ; and we believe 
the old masters painted in very low 
lights, (we mean not in position, for 
they were from above,) reduced even 
by blinds. Their finest works were for 
churches and chapels, and to be seen 
in that “ dim religious light ;”’ and not 
only on this account were they painted 
in such, but because by this manage- 
ment a greater power was acquired, a 
greater strength in the lights and 
shades to bring them out ; and it will 
be observable, that the Italian schools 
particularly are actually more seen 
in reduced than in strong lights. 

We think there is a great error in 
the modern views of this matter. The 
object of making rooms as light as 
possible, is neither advantageous to 
pictures, nor agreeable nor conducive 
to that repose which the eye requires 
for pleasurable continuance in a 
room. If these observations are just, 
the management of light, and power 
of varying it, must be of great import- 
ance ; and it will likewise follow that 
an appropriate management can only 
be perfectly attained, for pictures of 
the highest value especially, in single 
rooms. The size and proportions of 
such rooms will likewise be a subject 
of much consideration. There is 
an old practice, likewise to be avoid- 
ed—the hanging one picture above 
another ; sometimes, indeed, we see 
them three or four deep, in which 
case they all suffer. We maintain 
that no picture is seen to advantage 
witén the spectator is obliged to 
strain his neck into a most uncom- 
fortable position to look at it: the 
looking at a picture is, or should be, 
a.continuous action, not like the survey 
of a building, in which case the eye 


without fatigue changes, and at a mo-. 


ment receives the impression, and 
passes on. To place the spectator in 
an uncomfortable position, is injudi- 
cious, and not only indisposes him to 
that calm and constant survey which 
the work requires; but by making him 
uncomfortablein himself, removes from 
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him much of his capability of receiving 
pleasure, and therefore his true judg. 
ment and relish. And besides this, 
the eye is subjected to alight to which 
it is by no means accustomed. When 
it sees objects upon a level with it, it 
is under the softening shelter of the 
brow, the eyelids, and the delicate 
sieve-like curtain of the eyelashes ; 
and when it is forced to look up- 
wards, especially for a continuance, 
it receives a shock and a painful sen- 
sation which the mind may unreason- 
ably refer to the object surveyed as 
the cause. We would therefore lay 
it down as ageneral rule, that pictures 
should be hung rather below than 
above the eye. It will be said that 
many fine works are too large so to 
be treated, and that many have been 
painted expressly for high positions, 
even cielings and cupolas. As to the 
first objection, we would rather have 
the spectator raised than the picture ; 
as to the latter, it is and has been 
the great defect, and consequence of 
degrading art to the merely orna- . 
mental, by which pictures became 
mere accessories, adjuncts, and not 
the principal objects. Let us take, 
for example, the large Sebastian del 
Piombo in the National Gallery. Is 
it not evident that that picture cannot 
be justly seen ?—the horizontal line of 
the picture being one, and that of the 
spectator’s eye another. Could that 
picture be brought down, and the 
spectator be upon a platform, so that 
his eye should be on the horizontal 
line in the picture, we are quite per- 
suaded that the effect would be won- 


derfully heightened, and the whole 
picture more immediately taken in, 
comprehended in one view, than it 
can possibly be in its present or in- 


deed any other position. And then, 
as we before observed, could it have 
a managed and subdued light, so 
that no raw rays should bodily in- 
terpose between the eye and the pic- 
ture, the grand and solemn awfulness 
of the picture would be, as it should 
be, of the miraculous. 

In the examination of the architect 
of the New National Gallery before 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, we remember it was stated 
what space a picture should be raised 
above the floor, and what space should 
terminate it below the cieling. This 
we considered absurd, and not the re- 
sult of any rule, As much as may 
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be possible, let the picture give out 
the rule, and its horizontal line direct. 
Take the fine Claudes in the National 
Gallery ; let each be in its own room, 
regulate the light, and let them be 
hung with the eye of the spectator 
seated (for there is something in that 
quiet continuous position) upon the 
horizon ; and what magic would there 
be in the sunset !—all the lines would 
verge to their proper perspective—the 
illusion would be complete. You may 
be sure that Claude so looked at his 
pictures on his easel ; and we scarcely 
do him justice, in hanging them as 
those wonderful marine pieces are now 
hung. We have often been struck 
with the insignificant appearance of 
pictures, whose beauty and value were 
previously well known, when we have 
seen them raised in the auctioneer’s 
stand ; and have been surprised that 
some better contrivance for exhibiting 
them had not been adopted. Pictures, 
like other beauties, should “ stoop to 
conquer.” It may be said that these 


hints may be well thrown out when 
the pictures are first collected, and 
the gallery then to be built, but of 
little practical use before any collec- 


tion is formed. There is some truth 
in this, but of less force than might 
at first be imagined. It would not 
be very difficult to calculate the differ- 
ent dimensions of pictures likely to 
form a collection; and single rooms 
may accordingly be arranged of every 
variety of size—afterwards, adaptation 
could not be very difficult. That 
such arrangements would require 
great architectural skill we are quite 
aware; but“ Ne sutorultra crepidam," 
we are not architects. Nearly all 
these observations will apply likewise 
to astatue-gallery. We have never yet 
seen one perfectly satisfactory: nei- 
ther the Apollo Belvidere, nor the Ve- 
nus de Medicis are well lodged. Some 
seem to think statues are to be put in 
niches, as if walls had eyes, and could 
admire: but a statue should be seen 
all round ; indeed, if possible, it should 
be so movable as to be raised or 
lowered ; it should be capable of being 
viewed in every possible position— 
then would one statue be made, as it 
were, so many pictures. To fix a 
statue, so that you may walk round 
it, will not be enough, unless you 
have the power of varying the lights, 
so that they should come from any 
direction. Take that beautiful frieze 
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of the Elgin Marbles; let the light 
come from behind the figures, and the 
horsemen seem chasing their own sha- 
dows ; let the light come from the op- 
posite direction, and how the speed is 
increased by the shadows thrown be- 
hind them! They are different things: 
let the light be above them—then-be- 
neath them—what variety! and as 
every form is in itself beautiful, and 
as the complication of forms isthrough- 
out beautiful, so by varying the power 
of viewing them, you multiply beau- 
ties to the eye, which, though they 
existed, and must exist, in the art, 
were lost to the spectator who had 
but the power of one light. The 
endless variety of position in which 
statues may be viewed, renders atten- 
tion to lights in statue-galleries even 
more important than in picture-gal- 
leries. ‘The painter, in a great de- 
gree, determines his own light and 
shade, and one character of it; the 
sculptor no less attends to light and 
shade in attending to the roundness, 
the massiveness, and largeness, or the 
contrary, of the parts; but in so doing 
is unlimited, and thus in making 
one makes many statues—the painter 
makes but one picture. 

The University having determined 
to erect picture and statue galleries, 
the next consideration is—how are they 
to be filled, and to what purpose if 
they are filled? We will assume that 
the University see the advantages of 
connecting the arts with literature. 
The advantages are indeed many. 
But as the advantages must be sup- 
posed to arise from the really fine 
things these galleries are to hold, we 
should wish to know what works the 
University at present possess, avail- 
able, and what means of acquiring 
others. We are not aware that the 
University have any of much merit in 
possession, nor even that the colleges, 
could they contribute what they have, 
could supply largely. To purchase, 
would, we fear, require larger funds 
than could be raised. Something may 
be acquired, in the course of time, by 
liberal bequests, and perhaps this is 
the only source to be much relied 
upon. There can be no doubt but 
that the probability of ultimately pos- 
sessing a fine gallery, will greatly 
depend upon the interest first excited 
upon the subject ; and to create this 
interest a very inexpensive beginning 
may suffice. Let a portion of the 
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building be set apart for prints and 
casts—they are easily obtained, and 
will serve well the purpose of general 
lectures upon art. And this leads di- 
rectly to the use to which such galle- 
ries may be applied. There should 
be at least one professorship of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the University. 
Lectures ought to be publicly given. 
We are aware that there is here a 
great difficulty. From what funds 
can such a professorship be main- 
tained ? Why may we not look to 
the generosity of wealthy men, edu- 
cated at Oxford, who are likewise 
lovers of art, for a liberal donation for 
this purpose? Let us consider what 
amount would be necessary—we want 
not large funds. ‘The professorship 
would confer honour, and would be 
an object of high ambition. It would 
mainly exalt the rank and dignity of 
art; but it would impose important 
duties, much devotion of time and abi- 
lities, and therefore, like other pro- 
fessorships, should have something of 
honour substantial besides the name 
attached to it. What, then, would be 
a competent endowment? To reply 
to that question we should ascertain 
the duties. We would have no term 
pass without lectures. The professor 
should have rooms, perhaps, for prac- 
tical illustrations ; it would therefore 
be desirable that he should have a 
residence in the building. With this 
extended beneficent view, the endow- 
ment should be liberal. But let us 
take it at its lowest—supposing that 
additional lectures may be assisted by 
gratuities from attendants. Suppose 
the duties attached to the endowment 
to be limited to one course of lectures 
in the year ; in that case, one hundred 
pounds per annum might be sufficient. 
The last instituted professorship was 
that of Political Economy, by H. 
Drummond, Esq., with one hundred 
pounds a-year; the duties being, to 
deliver a definite number of lectures 


in the year, and to publish certain of 
them. Itis holden only for five years. 
The professorship of Moral Philosophy 
is founded also with the same endow- 
ment ; and that of Anglo-Saxon Lite 


rature with somewhat more. The 
professorship of Ancient History, in- 


stituted by Camden, is worth only 


one hundred and twenty pounds a- 
year—there is none, perhaps, more 
efficient; the professor delivers a 
course at least twice in the year, and 
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has generally above one hundred per- 
sons in his class. The professorship 
of Experimental Philosophy is worth 
about one hundred and thirty pounds 
a-year—the course of lectures is well 
attended. This professor, and some 
others, not all, receive a sum of one 
or two pounds from each person at- 
tending. The practice of receiving a 
fee is seemingly optional, and not 
founded upon any principle. If the 
 veaeer yew of Painting were two 

undred pounds per annum, it might 
be thought proper that no fee should 
be required ; but if less, it might be 
desirable. If, then, one hundred 
pounds would endow a professorship 
of painting and sculpture, (for we 
suppose we must at present take them 
together,) and if two hundred pounds 
would be a handsome endowment, we 
would not think so ill of the lovers 
and patrons of art and of literature 
as to suppose, that such an endow- 
ment as the largest might not be easily 
raised if the thing were properly taken 
up. Many may not wish to come 
forward, under an impression that the 
University are adverse to such an 
endowment, thinking that, were it not 
so, a professorship of the kind would 
have been established long ago: but 
the public should know that the case 
is quite otherwise. It should be known 
that all, or very nearly all the funds 
of the University are appropriated 
to their several purposes, and that the 
University, as trustee, has only to dis. 
tribuie them. The University has no 
means of founding a readership. A 
few years ago, some members, wishing 
to promote the study of mathematics, 
exerted themselves to obtain subscrip- 
tions in order to found exhibitions for 
that purpose ; and recently (last year) 
the University restored some funds 
which had been applied to other pur- 
poses for the endowment of a profes- 
sorshipof Logic. Even these funds the 
University has obtained by a taz upon 
their own members. It is, therefore, 
from inability, and not from disincli- 
nation on the part of the University, 
that such a professorship has not been 
established. Let this be well known— 
some leading persons in or out of the 
University take an active interest in 
the matter, and we entertain little 
fear. Such an endowment would do 
great honour. There are many indi- 
viduals to whom the amount would 
be no objecte-were subscriptions re« 
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sorted. to, surely the sum would be 
easily raised; or why should it be 
hopeless to obtain a grant for the 
purpose, by petition to Parliament 
through the University member? 
There are no politics in this, and one 
would hope there would be but little 
opposition. This is not the first time 
that we have urged this upon the pub- 
lic notice; and we cannot now resist 
the temptation, offered by the inten- 
tion of the University immediately to 
build galleries, again to excite the 
public attention to the subject. 
Should we have to encounter the jea- 
lousy of the Royal Academy? We 
think not. The “ /ideral arts” should 
engender a generous wish for ex- 
tension—for diffusion of the best prin- 
ciples of taste. There is no place so fit 
as our Universities for their establish- 
ment.» The advantages are too nu- 
merous to mention. Besides the im- 
mediate connexion of the arts with 
literature, especially with the Greek, 
of which they are the very soul—for 
all Greek poetry is picture, vivid, dis- 
tinct, and particular—besides the re- 
lish, and taste, and elucidation, which 
literature and the arts would lend to 
each other, and thereby render the 
grace of education perfect, we do 
think that the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship, with galleries and facilities 
of giving effective lectures, would be 
the means of rescuing many from idle- 
ness, and its usual accompaniments 
dissipation and ruinous expenditure. 
It would engender a taste where none 
existed, and by making one study at 
least agreeable, lead to a habit of 
study and of thought, and to a desire, 
through taste, of intellectual improve- 
ment. It would be the means of pro- 
viding, not a mere light and passing 
“agp but a passion for life. We 

ave ourselves induced some young 
men, upon entering on life, to take up 
painting as an amusement, and they 
have expressed unbounded gratifica- 
tion from the pursuit. It is one that 
makes the dullest days—the days that 
are heavy to the listless idler—days of 
busy delight. But it is not our pur- 
pose to eulogize the art ; there is little 
need. We -would only most earnestly 
recommend the endowment of profes- 
sorshipsat both our Universities. A few 
words might be said upon the choice 
of professors; and here we expect 
that many (perhaps the general opin- 
ion) will not agree with our view. 
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A friend to whom we have proposed 
the plan, states as a first difficulty, 
that “ no endowment would be sufii- 
cient to keep away from London a 
painter of first-rate eminence: for 
though we might meet with an ac- 
complished amateur, whose talents and 
reputation might secure ample credit 
to such an appointment; yet we should 
ordinarily, perhaps, have to look to a 
professional artist, who, however ex- 
cellent in his own department, might 
be wanting in literary attainments to 
give effect, or even secure attention, to 
a course of lectures. Much, indeed, 
could be done, were a first-rate person 
merely to deliver once a-year, in the 
University of Oxford, a series of lec- 
tures, having his usual residence still 
in London.” We cannot in any way 
agree with our able friend. For 
though we are satisfied that he 
very much underrates the literary 
attainments of artists, for the proof 
of whose attainments we need but 
refer to the lectures of Reynolds, 
Fuseli, Barry, and Phillips, we very 
much doubt if it would be desirable 
to look for professors to the quarter 
he recommends. It may seem very 
strange, but it has been very often ob- 
served by those most conversant with 
the arts, that professional painters are 
not the best judges of works of art. 
There may be many reasons given 
for this: perhaps the truest is, that art 
has an unlimited scope ; the artist a 
limited scope. He chooses but one 
field in which to spend his days—to 
which to devote all his time and ge- 
nius. To this particular walk he is 
partial—his whole thought is directed 
to one practice. If high finish, labo- 
rious execution be his taste, he will 
but badly understand the dash and vi- 
gour of another school. We should 
not value the criticism of a Denner 
upon Michael Angelo. The eye of a 
Wynantz would be but ill tutored for 
the wild and more general beauties of 
Salvator Rosa. Nay, not even a 
Claude, perhaps, would be quite quali- 
fied to see the beauties of a grander 
and more free pencil. Artists there 
are, without doubt, so gifted by nature 
and study with such an exquisite 
sense, that they are in all perceptions 
of taste superior to the rest of man- 
kind, and are without the necessity of 
divesting their minds of their own 
practice, and have an immediate per- 
ception of all beauties within the range 
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of art. But the gift is rare—much 
more so than may be generally ima- 
gined. We should almost go the 
length of saying, that professional art- 
ists should not be selected. If they 
were, it would be but a transfer of lec- 
tures from the Academy to the Uni- 
versity. A professor of this class 
would not be sufficiently free from his 
own academical connexion and bias. 
The University would require one 
who could point out existing errors, 
and deviations from the true principles 
of taste, and more particularly, one 
versed in general criticism and litera- 
ture of the most poetical class. He 
should have had the advantages of an 
academical education, and be a Master 
of Arts of one of the Universities. It 
may be said that still a practical 
knowledge would be desirable. Cer- 
tainly it would, to a certain extent ; but 
we by no means think it necessary. 
Take away all the technicality of the 
art from the discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, aud they would still con- 
tain principles of taste which would 
improve the general scholar, though 
he never contemplated the handling 
a pencil. It is a great thing to learn 
to see and to feel the beauties of na- 
ture, taking nature here in its largest 
signification. Without any technical 
knowledge whatever, the otherwise 
well-educated man is already half an 
artist. And we will venture to affirm, 
that an artist who aims at rising in 
his profession by studies confined to 
the technical and practical part of it, 
is greatly mistaken—it is. the mind 
that should direct the hand. It is the 
mind that should be cultivated, en- 
larged, and purified—schooled to dis- 
card all that is low, mean, and trifling, 
and to be above all vulgar entice- 
ments. Practice may then be well di- 
rected, and the mechanical labour 
will be, comparatively speaking, of 
easy acquirement, comparatively easy 
still, ** nulla dies sine linea.” There 
are few artists that in their prac- 
tice have not as much to unlearn as to 
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learn. Most practise too much, be- 
fore they have acquired any sure prin- 
ciples—before they have qualified the 
imagination and the judgment to di- 
rect the hand. Hence the mere imi- 
tation of more obvious nature, or flashy 
unmeaning effects, is in ourown school 
too often substituted for design and 
poetical conception. Professorships 
once established, there would be no 
lack of teachers of the practical part 
of the art, to initiate the students in 
the craft and mystery of mixing col- 
ours, and of using the pencil ; though 
we do not see why it should be taken 
for granted that a professor such as we 
have described should not likewise 
have sufficient knowledge togivemuch 
practical instruction. We have known 
many unprofessional gentlemen per- 
fectly qualified—many, as the term is, 
amateurs, who, by scholarship and 
knowledge of and devotion to the arts, 
are competent to lecture, and indeed 
fulfil all the duties that may be reason-« 
ably required, and whose fitness, we 
verily believe, would be acknowledged 
by the best professional artists. We 
leave the subject, being unwilling to 
go to greater length than may serve 
the purpose, to the best of our power, 
of directing the public attention to 
the subject—more particularly the at- 
tention of the patrons of art in general 
—as we think a field is open to them, 
both of raising art to its proper station 
and dignity, and of elevating the 
minds of our academical students—of 
supplying a worthy pursuit where one 
is most needed, and of rescuing them 
from idleness, dissipation, and the 
woeful consequences too often felt 
through life. If this opportunity be 
not seized in any other quarter, we 
earnestly entreat the influential mem- 
bers of the Universities to take them- 
selves such measures as may publicly 
bring forward the advantages to be 
attained by the endowment of profes. 
sorships of painting and sculpture in 
those ancient seats of learning. 
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WAR WITH CHINA, AND THE OPIUM QUESTION. ‘ 


_ Wuat great events from little 
causes spring,” was never exem- 
plified in a broader light, or on a 
grander scale; in the history of the 
world, than at this moment. The 
mightiest as the most ancient of em- 
ires, has yoked its destinies with a 
al question and a pretence of mo- 
Tals, and the fate or fortunes of three 
hundred millions of people, concen- 
trated under one and the same rule, 
have become vitally entangled with an 
issue of money damage, of which 
somewhere about three hundred mil- 
lions sterling is the amount recited in 
the declaration, apart the costs of 
judgment, execution, and example. 
The grandeur of the sum may seem of 
itself almost a stake large enough to 
warrant the strife of empires; but 
magnificent as the scale in which con- 
ceived, never was public robbery per- 
petrated under circumstances attend- 
ant of fraud, falsehood, cowardice, and 
treachery, more revolting. For China, 
therefore, the die is cast—for exter- 
nal war develops internal revolution. 
The seeds of revolution, once sown, 
may germinate but too rapidly ; andthe 
fabric of an empire, of proportions so 
unwieldy and almost unmanageable 
already, may stagger under the first 
shock from without, until finally, in 
.years not far distant, after a succession 
of external assaults and convulsions 
within, which must surely follow upon 
the first patent exhibition of the over- 
grown weakness by which they are 
invited, it dissolves into a thousand 
detached portions, parceled out among 
‘Tavenous competitors for the spoil, at- 
tracted from afar, like vultures by the 
instinct of prey, to the carrion carcass 
of the once mighty, but fallen. During 
‘the progress of ages, numberless are 
‘the nations which have appeared, which 
‘have flamed out their meteor course, 
and then have been effaced so fully as 
not to “ leave a wreck behind”’ of all 
their greatness, save as a dream of 
history. Invincible conquerors have 
swept over the earth, and the revolu- 
tions of empires have almost kept-pace 
with those on its own axis; once in 
each thousand years the great map of 
the world has had to be refaced, and 
geography reconstructed with names, 
and nations, and demarcations before 


unknown and undreamt of, whilst the 
old nomenclature is consigned to 
the musty records of the things that 
were ; but in all this “* wreck of mat- 
ter and crash of worlds,” the Chi- 
nese empire alone has stood firm, im- 
movable, permanent, for thousands of 
years—scarcely ruffled by dynastic 
changes, giving the law even to 
its Mantchew Emperors, who wisely 
merged the claims of conquest in those 
of adoption, and sank their own na- 
tionality in that of the vast country, 
pure, homogeneous, unmixed, an 

uncontaminated alone of all the 
earth in its people and lineage. _ Let 
us take classic Asia, as delineated 
by D’Anville or any other geogra- 
pher; and we shall find, on comparison 
with the more recent maps of that 
quarter of the glube by other geogra- 
phers, that scarcely has a single place 
or territory retained its denomina- 
tion excepting China: and not of 
Asia alone may this be said.. Where 
are the powerful red tribes, which once 
figured with local habitation and a 
name on the maps of North America? 
Where the gallant Saracens, who sus- 
tained the renown of the Caliphate 
of Haroun el Rashid, who carried 
conquest, chivalry, and civilisation 
from Asia to Africa, and from Afriea 
to Spain? In the modern atlas we 
search for them in vain; whilst 
China alone remains the stereotyped 
impression of every map, and the en- 
during monument of every age. She 
alone substantially connects all the 
various and ever-varying phases of 
the past with the present, from all 
time unchanging, as still unchanged 
herself, amidst change and revolution 
all aroundher. But the day may come 
when the empire boasting its thou- 
sands of years shall reach the term of 
its immortality—when, invulnerable 
on all points but one, like the Gre- 
cian, on that point a formidable and 
outraged power shall press and inflict 
the first wound—a wound which, once 
open, will become the standing sore 
fer fature mark by one or other foe 
or rival, until a final break-up of the 
system be accomplished, The cack- 
ling of geese once saved an empire ; 
the incident, almost as trivial, of 
opium-smoking or eating, instead of 
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tobacco—a mere matter of taste—may 
chance to ruin one. The doom of 
China is staked, and may come to be 
determined by a cause so really insig- 
nificant, if the real cause, as the in- 
temperance of opium-eaters or opium- 
smokers. High Commissioner Lin 
may congratulate himself: on the im- 
mortality achieved for his name ; but it 
maybe, like the melancholy immortality 
of the last of the Romans, founded on 
the expiring glories and the liberty of 
his country ; or like the notoriety, not 
Jess immortal, of him who daringly 
fired that temple of wondrous propor- 
tions, which to create was equally be- 
youd the range of his genius, as the 
elevation of his soul to feel all its 
grandeur. In one evil hour the rule, 
hitherto almost unvarying, of Chi- 
nese policy, has been violently over- 
set by Imperial Commissioner Lin ; 
and insolence, before confined chiefly 
to external forms, and petty vexations, 
and therefore repulsive and annoying 
more than‘ deeply hurtful, has been 
exchanged for overt aggression, with 
circumstantial aggravation of injuries 
so atrocious, as no longer to Jeave open 
one avenue by which peace can be 
preserved even for the sake of profit, 
and by the sacrifice, too long submit- 
ted to, of national honour, 
-- In our trading relations with China 
for political we have had none—we 
have been content to crouch to ty- 
ranny in its pettiest and most degrad- 
ing shapes—to invite oppression by 
slavish submission in every conceiv- 
able form. And we have found that 
submission the most patient, and en- 
durance the most passive, under insult 
and insolence accumulated for cen- 
turies, have not sufficed either to pur- 
chase’ friendship ‘or to conciliate for- 
bearance. The Celestial Empire, like 
the laws of the Medes and: Persians, 
remains unchanged and unchangeable 
-ever ; and the barbarians of the * evil 
eye,” in. return for prostration the 
most abject, to caprice and exactions 
the mest outrageous and despotic, re. 
flected with concomitant circumstances 
of offensive exaggeration from the 
precincts of the Imperial Court by 
subordinate provincial delegation, are 
spurned with the same apparent con- 
tempt, and trampled on with as little 
éeremony, as when Great Britain was 
ho otherwise known in China than by 
afew straggling traders, whose traffic 
in detail and amount was compara- 
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tively that of hucksters rather than of 
merchants. The consummation and 
climax of all have been reached at 
length, in the wholesale spoliation of 
British merchants—the imprisonment 
of British subjects like the vilest of 
felons—the unheard. of violation of all 
international rights, in the forcible 
detention of the person, and threats 
against the life, of the British repre- 
sentative—and, finally, in overt acts 
of hostility against British shipping, 
and the murder of British seamen, 
Such is the final catastrophe which 
prolonged perseverance, in one uniform 
course of conduct, as mean as mer 
cenary, has not succeeded in avert> 
ing. It was long foreseen by eve 
man of common sagacity, and wou 
have been effectively provided against, 
and remedied on the instant, by any 
government of the slightest preten- 
sions to ability and patriotism. After 
a course of wanton aggression, con- 
tinued unremittingly by the Chinese, 
aud ending, as described, in the per- 
secution, the loss of liberty, the rob- 
bery, and, lastly, in the bloodshed of 
British subjects, one British ship of war 
was found by chance in the Chinese 
waters, as the ineffectual messenger of 
protection and vengeance, disgraceful- 
ly chased off by a few war-junks, and 
thus inflaming the arrogance which 
was meant to be chastised or over- 
awed, At the eleventh hour, indeed, 
we are told that the sleeping thunders 
of Great Britain are arousing, and the 
bolts of vengeance in preparation ; 
that Lord Minto is refurbishing old 
ships long in ordinary—starving other 
stations by recalling ships in service ~ 
extraordinary, and, in strivi to 
patch up one hole in the far East, 
leaving and making other gaps in the 
West or the South. For six months 
bygone the ports have resounded with 
the busy hum of warlike armament; 
but. as yet we know of two or three 
men of war only, as indicated by a 
flourish of trumpets which of yore 
would have been held to signal thirty 
or forty at the least. So poor and 
impoverished have we become, that 
not only are we forced to borrow ships 
from one service for another, but even 
a corps of a few hundreds of marines 
cannot be furnished for China without 
first dismantling Passages. 

The opium trade between the East. 
Indies and China, is not so recent of 
origin as commonly believed ; although 
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its increase of late years may be said 
to have kept pace to a certain extent 
with that of the consumption of tobacco, 
gin, and otherspirits or narcotics in this 
country, to which, in its effects, it may 
be mostnearlylikened. Beforethe year 
1767, says an Indian journalist, quoted 
in the Chinese Repository, the import 
into China rarely exceeded 200 chests ; 
in that year it reached 1000, and so 
continued for several years, the traffic 
‘being wholly in the hands of the Por- 
tuguese. It was in 1773 that the East 
India Company first made a small ad- 
venture in opium to China, and in 
1780 a depot of the article was esta- 
blished in Lark's Bay, south of Macao. 
The trade does not then appear to 
have been carried on to any advantage, 
although it was still continued. The 
following is a portion of the returns of 
the produce of Bengal, so far as veri- 
fied by the sales of the India Company 
at Calcutta, commencing with 1798-99 
to 1836-37 ; the return, year by year, 
would take up too much space, nor is 
it necessary. . 


~ Chests. Value in Sicca Rupees, 
1798-9, 4172 1,731,161 
1807-8, 4538 6,854,157 
1817-18, 3692 8,043,197 
1827-28, 6650 1,228,416 


So far the return is taken from the 
Chinese Repository, which proceeds to 
1336-7, but the accuracy of the account 
cannot be entirely relied upon. In 
a circular of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, and a petition of the Cal- 
eutta merchants, the statement is thus 
given, for— 

Chests. 


j Va'‘ue in Rupees, 
1837-8, 19,600 21,292,386 
The exports from Bombay and Da- 
maun to China, from 1821 to 1836, 
are thus stated in the Chinese Repo- 
sitory :— 


Chests. Value per Chest in Rupees. 
2,278 2,024 
1831, 9,333 1,450 
1836, 11,724 958 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
return the total value of the export 
from thence, for— 


1836-7, at 24,249,821 rupees, 
1837-8, — 11,242,325 do. 
A proportion of the opium thus 


exported from India was directed to 
other parts besides China; and of the 


1821, 
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whole quantity produced in Bengal in 
1830, about one-third was thus shipped 
to ports in the Eastern Archipelago. 

In the opium districts of Bengal, 
the plant is cultivated by the Ryots on 
account of the India Government, and 
equitably paid at a certain rate of re- 
muneration. At Bombay, it is 
taxed in a duty of 125 rupees per 
chest. It is sufficient for the present 
to say, that the total revenue derived 
from it, which, in 1832, was equal to 
£1,000,000, exceeded £2,000,000 in 
1837, and in the year following may 
be taken to have reached to nearly 
£3,000,000. — 

With these preliminary remarks, 
we may now proceed to a concise his- 
torical sketch of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the past year, and down 
to the present time, which the Chinese 
Government have had recourse to for 
putting a final stop to the introduction 
of opium, if not to its consumption ; 
with the causes ostensibly alleged, or 
the pretexts fraudulently advanced in 
vindication; with the real but less no-« 
torious grounds which lie at the bot- 
tom of all. On the 10th of March, 
the Imperial Commissioner Lin made 
his appearance at Canton, and on the 
17th issued an edict to the Hoppo, to 
the effect that, ‘‘ pending the stay of 
the High Commissioner in Canton, 
and while the consequences of his in- . 
vestigations, both to foreigners and 
natives, were yet uncertain, ail fo. 
reign merchants were forbidden to go 
down to Macao ;”’ that is, they were 
detained prisoners at Canton. On 
the following day, the 18th, Lin ad- 
dressed a proclamation to “ Foreign- 
ers,” of which, as the basis of all sub- 
sequent measures, the more important 
points are extracted as follow :— 


Proclam@tion to Foreigners, from the 
Imperial Commissioner, H. E. Lin, 
(dated 18th March 1839.) . 


“Lin, a high officer of the Chinese 
empire, now specially appointed an impe- 
rial envoy, a president of the board of 
war, and viceroy of Hoo Kwang, hereby 
proclaims to the foreigners of every na-~ 
tion, that they may thoroughly know and 
understand. Whereas ye, the said fo- 
reigners, coming to Canton to trade, have 
usually reaped immense profits: therefore 
it is that your ships, which in former 
years amounted annually to no more than 
several tens, now exceed a hundred and 
several tens, which arrive here every year, 
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** Your import goods, no matter what 
they be, with us find a consumption: and 
respecting the cargo which you may wish 
to purchase in return, there is nothing in 
which you may not adventure. 

** T would like to ask you, if, in the wide 
earth under heaven, you can find such an- 
other profit-yielding market as this is ? 

** Our great Chinese Emperor views all 
mankind with equal benevolence ; and 
therefore it is that he has thus graciously 
permitted you to trade, and become, as it 
were, steeped to the lips in gain. If 
this port of Canton, however, were to be 
shut against you, how could you scheme 
to reap profit more? Moreover, our tea 
and rhubarb are articles which ye fo- 
reigners from afar cannot preserve your 
lives without : yet year by year we allow 
you to export both beyond seas, without 
the slightest feeling of grudge on our part. 
Never was imperial goodness greater than 
this ! ; : 

* * * * * 

** Formerly the prohibitions of our 
empire might still be considered indul- 
gent, and therefore it was that from all 
our ports the sycee leaked out as the 
opium rushed in: now, however, the 
great Emperor, on hearing of it, actually 
quivers with indignation, and before he 
will stay his hand, the evil must be com- 
pletely and entirely done away with. 

** Respecting our own subjects, he who 
opens an opium-shop, or who sells opium, 
is immediately put to death ; and it is 
also in agitation whether or not the mere 
smoker may not be accorded the extreme 
penalty of the law ; and ye foreigners who 
come to our central land to reside, ought 
in reason to submit to our statutes, as do 
the natives of China themselves. 

* * * * 

“] find that ye have now anchored at 
Lintin and other places many store-ships, 
in which are several tens of thousands of 
chests of opium, 

** Your intention is to dispose of them 
clandestinely ; but ye remember not how 
strict we are in making captures at this 
port: how, then will ye find people who 
will convey it for you any more? And, 
sejzures being made with equal. severity 
through every province of the empire, 
what other place have ye where ye dare 
to sell it off? This time opium is indeed 
prohibited, and cannot circulate; every 
man knows that it isa deadly poison ; why, 
then, should ye heap it up in your foreign 
store-ships, and keep them there long an- 
chored on the great sea; not only thereby 
wasting much money by their heavy ex- 
penses, but exposing them to the chance of 
storms, of fire, and other accidents which 
no man can foresee ? 
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‘6 J, therefore, uniting all these circum. 
stances, now issue this my edict, and, 
when it reaches the said foreigners, let 
them immediately, and with due respect, 
in conformity thereto, take all the opium in 
these said store-ships and deliverit up to the 
officers of Government, and allow the Hong 
merchants to examine clearly which man 
by name gives up so many chests; the 
total weight, so many catties and taels; 
and let (the Hong merchants) make out @ 
distinct list to that effect, and hand it up 
to the officers to be checked, that these 
officers may openly take possession of the 
whole, and have it burned and destroyed, 
80 as to cut off ite power of doing mischief; 
a single atom must not be hidden or con- 
cealed ; and, at one and the same. time, let 
a duly prepared bond be drawn up, writ- 
ten in the Chinese and foreign character, 
stating clearly that the ships afterwards to 
arrive here shall never, to all eternity, 
dare to bring any opium. Should any ship 
after this bring it, then her whole cargo 
on board is to be confiscated, and her people 
put to death; and that they will willingly 
undergo it as the penalty of their crimes: 
all this to be stated clearly in the said bond. 

* * * * 


** Upon this occasion, I, the Imperial 
Commissioner, being at Peking, in my own 
person received the Emperor’s commands: 
the law, when once uttered, must be put 
in force: moreover, having brought with 
me these orders, and this great irrespon- 
sible authority for prevention, they must 
be executed to the benefit of public busi- 
ness, and may not be compared with that 
careless examination and modé of acting 
that belong to ordinary matters. If the 
stream of opium cannot be cut off, _I 
cannot return from this, I am sworn 
to have the same beginning and end (Ang- 
lice, to stand or fall) by the opium 
question. There is no such thing as 
suspending my labours in tke middle. 
Moreover, I find that the indignation of 
the people of the inner land is almost toa 
man roused against you; and if ye fo. 
reigners will not reform and repent—if 
profit continues to be your sole object— 
then it is not only with the majesty of our 
troops, and the abundance of our forces by 
land and water, that we may sweep you off, 
but we have merely to call upon the come 
mon people of the land to rise, and these 
would be more than sufficient utterly to 
annihilate you. Further, we should, asa 
temporary expedient, close the ships’ holds, 
and as a final one, shut up the port; and 
what difficulty would there be in cutting 
off your commerce for ever? Our Chi- 
nese empire covers many tens of thou- 
sands of miles in extent; every sort of 
produce is there heaped up and running 
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over, we have no occasion to borrow any 
thing from you foreigners ; but, I fear, that 
‘were we to stop the intercourse, the plans 
for doing business (and obtaining profit) 
of every one of your countries would at 
that moment”fome to an end! Ye fo- 
reign traders, who have come from dis- 
tant countries. how is it that you have not 
yet found out the difference between the 

ns of toil and the sweets of ease ?---the 
great distance betwixt the power of the 
few and the power of the many ? 

*In reference to those vagabond foreign- 
ers who reside-in the foreign hongs, and 
are in the habit of selling opium, I already 
know their names full well ; and those good 
foreigners who do not deal in opium, I 
‘Bm no less acquainted with them also. 

who can point out the vagabond 

Cigners, and compel them to deliver 
‘up their opium—those who first step for- 
ward and give the bond before spokon of, 
‘these are the good foreigners, and I, the 

~“Timpe jal envoy, will speedily bestow upon 
them some distinguishing mark of my ap- 
probation. Woe and happiness, disgrace 
or honour, are in your hands! It is ye 
yourselves who select for yourselves. 

** I have now ordered the Hong mer- 
chants to go fo your factories and explain 
the matter to you; and I have limited 
three days, within which they must let me 
have a reply, and at the same time pro- 
duce the duly prepared bond afore men- 
tioned. 

Wait till I have consulted the vicerpy 
and fooyen, when we shall clearly prp- 
claim the time within which the opi 
must be delivered up. i 

** Do not indulge in idle delay and e 
pectation, which will only lead to a vaig 
Yepentance.—A special edict.—Taou 
‘wang, 19th year, 2d moon, 4th day.” 


On the 22d of March, Superintend- 
ent Elliot, with these facts before him, 
ordered all the “ ships of her Majesty's 
subjects at the outer anchorages” to 
“proceed forthwith to Hong Kong, 
and, hoisting their national colours, 
‘be prepared to resist any act of ag- 
gression on the part of the Chinese 
Government.” On the 23d, he issued 
another public notice, enjoining all 
British subjeets to make preparations 
for removing their property on board 
certain vessels.at Whampoa; to trans- 
mit him a list of all claims and debts 
against Chinese subjects, with esti- 
mates of loss and damage incurred ; 
and stating that he should demand 
passports for all such persons as 
thought fit to proceed outside (Can- 
ton) within the space of ten days, 
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(they were at the time all actually pri- 
soners.) On the 24th of March the 
Superintendent went in person to 
Canton, and, to use his own words— 


‘‘ Immediately proposed to put an end 
to the state of difficulty and anxiety then 
existent, by the faithful fulfilment of the 
Emperor’s will ; and he respectfully asked 
that he and the rest of the foreign com- 
munity might be set at liberty, in order 
that he might calmly consider and suggest 
adequate remedies for the great evils so 
justly denounced by his Imperial Majesty. 
He was answered by a close imprisonment 
of more than seven weeks, with armed 
men by day and night before his gates, 
undér threats of privation of food, water, 
and life. ‘ Was this,’ he adds, ‘ becoming 


treatment to the officer of a friendly 
nation, recognised by the Emperor, and 
who, had always performed his duty peace- 
ably and irreproachably, striving in all 
things to afford satisfaction to the . pros 
vinciat government ?” ” 


For the prevention of ‘* some shock- 
ing catastrophe” on the “person of 
an imprisoned foreign officer and two 
hundred defenceless merchants,” he 
required, moreover, the delivery of all 
the opium in their possession, on board 
ships either within or without the har- 
bour, to be surrendered to Commis- 
sioner Lin. The opium was accord- 
ingly given up, under duresse and 
threats of forfeiture of life, to the 
amount of 20,283 chests, and to the 
value of between two and three mil- 
lions sterling. The order for delivery 


\ during this imprisonment contained 
“the following guarantees for damage, 
Sand recourse on the Government at 


ome, with a statement of the hor- 
ble indignities to which he and all 
eld in bondage with him were sub- 
ected; and “under the force of 
hich, and the fear of worse, his con- 
‘Sent was wrung to the surrender of 
the opium.” 


** J, Charles Elliot, Chief Supetinte nd. 
ent of the trade of British sabjeets in 
China, presently forcibly detained by the 
provincial government, together -with-all 
the merchants of my own and the other 
nations settled here, without supplies of 
food, deprived of our servants, and cut off 
from ali intercourse with our respective 
countries, (notwithstanding my own official 
demand to be set at liberty, so that I might 
act without restraint,) have now received 
the commands of the High Commissioner, 
issued directly to me, unde? the seals of 
the honourable officers, to deliver into his 
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hands all the opium held by the people of 
my country. 
** Now I, the said Chief Saperinis ' 
thus constrained by paramoun' 
affecting the safety of the liye 
ties of all the foreigners hg 


do hereby, in the namésgre 

of her Britannic - Majd y 

enjoin, and require all her Majesty’ 8 abe 
jects now present in Canton, forthwith to 
make a surrender to me, for the service of 
her said Majesty’s Government, to be 
delivered over to the Government of 
China, of all the opium under their re- 
spective control, and to hold the British 
ships and vessels engaged in the trade of 
opium subject to my immediate direction; 
and to forward to me, without delay, a 
sealed list of all the British-owned opium 
in their respective possession. And I, 
the Chief Superintendent, do now, inthe 
most full and unreserved manner, hold 
myself responsible for and on the bebalf of 
her Britannic Majesty's Government, to all 
and each of her Majesty’s subjects surren- 
dering the said British-gwned opium into 
my hands, to be delivered over to the Chi- 
nese Government. Now I, the said Chief 
Superintendent, do further specially cau- 
tion all her Majesty’s subjects here present 
in Canton, owners of or charged with the 
management of opium, the property of 
British subjects, that, failing the surrender 
of the said opium into my hands, at or 
before six o'clock this day, I, the said 
Chief Superintendent, hereby declare her 
Majesty's Government wholly free of all 
manner of responsibility or liability in 
respect of British-owned opium. 

** And it is specially to be understood, 
that proof of British property, and value 
of all British opium, surrendered to me 
agreeably to this notice, shall be deter- 
mined upon principles and in a manner 
hereafter to be defined by her Majesty's 
- Government, 

‘* Given under my hand and seal of 

office, at Canton, in China, this 27th day 
_of March 1839, at six of the clock in the 
morning.” 


On the surrender of the opium, the 
following rigorous conditions were im- 


Ritinen by Lin, for the more stringent 
of the compact, and ratified 


aptain Elliot, as announced by 
h Masel sa 


‘¢ The undersigned hes now to announce, 
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that arrangements have been made for the 
delivery of the opium lately surrendered 
to him for her Majesty’s'service, by which 
his Excolisney the -~_ Commissioner 


3 
mitted to run, after one-half shall have 
been delivered; the trade opened,: after 
three-fows s shall tit ae = 
it as usual, after 


; olivered, (the 


ents, with the Bas og off of i of 


fresh water; after three days more, with 
the stoppage of food ; and, after three days 
more, With the last deavee: of severity (i,¢, 
DEATH) on the undersigned himself.” 


The “ultimate satisfactory solus 
tion,” adds the Superintendent, “ ofthe 
recent difficulties, need give no man an 
anxious thought,” Thetermsand con- 
ditions were, notwithstanding, faiths 


’ lessly and arrogantly broken by Lin, 


although the surrender of the opium 
was accomplished with the strictest 
fidelity ; placed, nevertheless, as it was 
on board receiving ships and other 
vessels, as Mr Warren observes, ‘one 
hundred miles distant from the port 
of Canton; and though within the 
Chinese waters, yet as utterly beyond 
the reach of Chinese power as if it 
had lain on shipboard at Spithead,”’* 
‘“‘ The servants,” says Captain Elliot, 
in his indignant remonstrance, dated 
the 21st of June 1839, addressed to 
the Chinese authorities, were ‘not 
faithfully restored when one-fourth of 
the opium had been delivered up; 
the boats were nof permitted to run 
when one-half had been delivered- up; 
the trade was not really opened. when 
three-fourths had been delivered ; and 
the last pledge, that things should go 
on as usual when the whole should 
have been delivered, has-been falsified 
by the reduction of the Faetories:to a 
prison, with one outlet ; the expulsion 
of sixteen persons, some of them 
who never dealt in opium at all, some 
clerks, one a lad; and the proposi 
of novel and intolerable regulations.” 
The trade, in consequence, remained 





== 


* See pamphlet on “ The Opium Question, by Samuel Warren, Esq., F.R.S., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law,”—a name, we may add, justly aprees to ~ ‘ 


readers of Maga—as to wham is it not ?> 
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as before, suspended. On the deli- 
very of the opium, according to the 
quantities separately verified by each 
of the proprietors or merchants re- 
presenting the distant proprietors, 
Captain Elliot delivered to each a 
certificate for the amount to be claimed 
against the Treasury, to the following 
effect :— 

*¢ I, Charles Elliot, H. M. Chief Su- 
perintendent of the trade of British 
subjects in China, hereby acknowledge to 
have received from , being 
British subjects, trading in Canton, 
chests of opium for her Majesty's 
Government, in terms of my public notice 
to British subjects, dated 27th March 
1839, hereunto annexed. 

** The amount of indemnity for the said 
opium to be held to the order of the said 





No. of Chests. Ship’s Name. 


Kind of Opium. 





** In witness whereof, 1 have affirmed 
to four documents, all of this time and 
date, one of which being made good, the 
others to stand void.” 

Here, having defined the broad 
facts of the great opium case, we shall 
Stay our hand for the present from 
following up the connected series of 
minor but accessory acts of violence 
with which it has been followed up to 
the present day, purposing to wind up 
with them hereafter. For it is fitting 
now to enquire, -whether the opium 
trade were in reality that traffic vi- 
gorously forbidden by the Chinese Go- 
vernment, or not; what were the 
stringent means adopted for its extir- 
pation ; and whether the deleterious 
effects of the drug on health, and there- 
fore on its consumption by the people, 
were the one sole, or only a concur- 
rent, or not the moving cause at all, 
of the various nominal prohibitions 
launched against it ; and of the final 
catastrophe by which, as we have seen, 
the interdict has finally been attempted, 
if not consummated. We have already 
adverted briefly to the history and ori- 
gin of the opium trade. It was not till 
1799 that Keikhing, the then govers 
nor of Canton, presented 2 memorial 
to the Imperial Court of Pekin for its 
interdiction, which was complied with ; 
but, among the reasons assigned, we 
find none on the score of injury to 
health or morals, in the philanthropic 
sense. 
extent :— Regarding it as a subject 
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of deep regret, that the vile dirt of 
foreign countries should be received 
in exchange for the commodities and 
money of the empire; and fearing 
lest the practice of smoking opium 
should spread among all the people of 
the inner land, to the waste of their 
time and the destruction of their pro- 
perty ;” he prayed a prohibition of 
the drug, and the punishment of offend- 
ers, In 1809, and subsequently to 
1837, various imperial or provincial 
edicts were issued enforcing the pro- 
hibition, with much thesame formality, 
in the same general terms, and with 
the same absence of vigorous and 
special provisions in aid, as in this 
enlightened country proclamations 
against vice and immorality are pomp- 
ously and emptily paraded, as part and 
parcel of the regalia of a new reign. 
The ceremony was oceasionally gone 
through by the viceroy, of sending a 
message, mostly oral, by the Hong 
merchants, to remove the opium ships, 


_ which quietly dropped down to a more 


distant anchorage for a few days, and 
then resumed their former stations un- 
disturbed. As an American merchant 
wrote to his consignees in 1821,—** As 
to driving the opium ships from Wham- 
poa, it is nothing more than what takes 
place almost every year, only later in 
the season.” 

Indeed, in that same year, the Ameri- 
cans, now socringing and consequently 
admitted to favour, were the objects of 
most special reprobation, as we learn 
from an edict of Yuen, then Viceroy of 
Canton, in whichitissaid—“*The Ame- 
rican captains are emboldened to bring 
opium, because they have noking torule 
them.” Without recurring to former 
more distant periods, it is necessary 
only to consult the more important 
documents of the last few: years, to be 
satisfied, that humane consideration for 
the health and lives of the subject has 
been only the ostentatious pretext for 
imperial denunciations against opium. 
In 1836, it became a subject of anxious 
deliberation in the Emperor's Cabinet, 
whether its introduction should not be 
legalized, and made an object of reve- 
nue. The case was debated in the way 
usual at Pekin, by memorial and coun- 
ter-memorial to the heads of the Sacri- 
ficial Court. The first whose opinion 
was thus given is named Hew Naetse, 
Vice-President of the Sacrificial Court, 
an officer of great dignity. He thus 
commences :-—~ t 
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*€ I would humbly represent, that opium 
was originally ranked among medicines ; 
its qualities are stimulant; it also checks 
excessive secretions, and prevents the 
evil effects of noxious vapours. In the 
materia medica of Le Schechin, of the 
Ming dynasty, it is called afooyung. 
When any one is long habituated to in- 
haling it, it becomes necessary to resort 
to it at regular intervals; and the habit of 
using it, being inveterate, is destructive 
of time, injurious.to property, and yet 
dear to one even as life. Of those who 
use it to great excess, the breath becomes 
feeble, the body wasted, the face sallow, 
the teeth black: the individuals them- 
selves clearly see the evil effects of it, yet 
cannot refrain from it. It is indeed indis- 
pensably necessary to enact severe prohi- 
bitions, in order to eradicate so vile a prac- 
tice.” 


And further— 


“ It will be found, on examination, that 
the smokers of opium are idle, lazy vagrants, 
having no useful purpose before them, and 
are unworthy of regard, or even of contempt. 
And though there are smokers to be found 
who have overstepped the thresholds of 
age, yet they do not attain to the long life 
of other men ; but new births are daily in- 
creasing the population of the empire, and 
there is no cause to apprehend a diminution 
therein ; while, on the other hand, we can- 
not adopt too great or too early precautions 
against the-annual waste which is taking 
place of the resources, the very substance of 
China.” 


But here he shows the real sore 
place in respect of the import of 
opium :— 

‘‘ The number has now increased to 
upwards of 20,000 chests, containing 


each a hundred catties. The ‘ black 
earth,’ which is the best, sells for about 
800 dollars, foreign money, per chest ; 
the ‘ white-skin,’ which is next in quality, 
for about 600 dollars; and the last, or 
* red-skin,’ for about 400 dollars. The 
total quantity sold during the year amounts 
in value to ten and some odd millions of 
dollars; so that,-in reckoning the dollar at 
seven mace standard weight of silver, the 
annual waste of money somewhat exceeds 
ten millions of taels, Formerly, the bar- 
barian merchants brought foreign money 
to China, which, being paid in exchange 
for goods, was a source of pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the people of ali the sea-board 
provinces; but latterly the barbarian 
merchants have clandestinely sold opium 
for money, which has rendered it neces- 
sary for them to export foreign silver. 
“Thus foreign money has been going out of 
the country, while none comes into it.” 
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Again, we have the grievance of 
the export of silver, and the means of 
preventing it, by rendering the trade 
legitimate. / 

** Now, to close our ports against [all 
trade] will not answer; and as the laws 
issued against opium are quite inoperative, 
the only method left is to resort to the 
former system, and to permit the barba- 
rian merchants to import opium, paying 
duty thereon as a medicine; and to re- 
quire that, after having passed the cus- 
tomhouse, it shall be delivered to the 
Hong merchants only in exchange for 
merchandise, and no money be paid for it. 
The barbarians, finding that the amount 
of duties to be paid on it is less than what 
is now spent in bribes, will also gladly 
comply therein. Foreign money should 
be placed on the same footing with sycee 
silver, and the exportation of it should 
be equally prohibited. Offenders, when 
caught, should be punished by the entire 
destruction of the opium they may have, 
and the confiscation of the money that 
may be found with them.” 

The remarkable document, from 
which the foregoing are extracts, was 
ordered by the Emperor to be submit- 
ted to the opinion of the Hong mer- 
chants, and of Tang the Governor of 
Canton. In the laboured reply of the 
first, the export of * sycee silver,” and 
the mode of its prevention, is still the 
great burden of the argument, as, like 
sagacious men, knowing where the 
Imperial shoe really pinched. In 
upwards of four quarto pages of this 
document, scarcely one word about 
the immoral or deleterious effects of 
opium is to be found, the whole being 
occupied with the discussion of modes 
by which a balance of trade—that is, 
of commodities imported and exported 
—might be arranged, so as to prevent 
sycee silver from ‘‘ oozing out.” Their 
opinion was for opening the opium 
trade at fixed rates of duty. So also 
the report of the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. They lay it down 
as a principle, that in “ framing regu- 
lations, it is of the first importance to 
suit them to the circumstances of the 
times. . . . If in removing one 
evil, an evil of greater extent is pro. 
duced, it then becomes the more im. 
perative to make a speedy change, 
suited to the circumstances of the oc. 
casion.” The evils of the prohibition 
of opium are shown in striking colours, 
such as the increase of the crime of 
smuggling, the desperation of smug. 
glers, and that although the punish- 
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ments of the traffic and use of opium: 
had been gradually increased, until 
made “ death by strangling,” ‘yet the 
desire of gain and the desire of the 
drug was superior to the fear of death. 
They recommend, therefore, that the 

rohibition be removed. ‘“ Tie ob- 
ject,” say they, “ in repealing the in- 
terdict on opium, is to prevent the loss 
of specie occasioned by the sale of the 
druy for money.” They go further, 
moreover, and recommend that the 
cultivation of the poppy may be en- 
couraged at home. “ Opium, it is 
said, possesses soothing properties, but 
is powerful in its effects. . . . To 
shut out the importation of it by fo- 
reigners, there is no better plan than 
to sanction the cultivation and prepa- 
ration of it in the empire.” 

Against any relaxation of the law 
we have the counter-memorials of two 
fellow-ministers of Hew Naetse. Choo 
Tsun, member of the Council and the 
Board of Rites, recapitulating after 
-Hew Naetse the history of the trade, 
argues vehemently against the remo- 
val of the prohibitions, and the encou- 
ragement of home cultivation, which, 
he asserts, would fail to stop the ex- 
port of silver. And he concludes with 
recommending the adoption of the 
most rigorous measures for putting an 
end to the contraband traffic in opium 
and the drain of money. In the course 
of eight quarto pages, to which his 
memorial to the Emperor reaches, 
about one page only (two paragraphs) 
is devoted to showing the immoral 
and deteriorating action of the drug. 
The corruption and enervation of the 
people, he argues, are the chief ob- 
jections against opium; and this, he 
insists, is the object of its importers, 
Hew Kew, sub-censor over the mili- 
tary department, next follows on the 
same side of the question, but with 
somewhat more of moderation. He 
notices the “ present scarcity and in- 
creased value of silver;” the cause, 

. its exportation chiefly in payment of 
opium ;” the annual lossto the country, 
ten and some odd millions of money.” 
This is the strain of six and a half 
quarto pages of his memorial; with the 
exception of half a page of argument 
against opium on the ground of mo- 
rality and policy, and one-page and a 


half on the “ illegalities” and “ vio. 


lence” of foreigners. We need not 
state, that the Celestial Emperor pre- 
ferred the counsel of Hew Kew and 
Choo Tsun to the more sage exposi- 
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tions of Hew Naetse, the Hong mer- 
chants, and Tang, the Vicerey of 
Canton ; that he issued his edicts ae. 
cordingly; and finally dispatched Lin 
tostop the “oozing out of sycee silver,” 
which, and not the demoralizing and 
devastating influence of opium upon 
his people, as Lin would have us be- 
lieve, made the great Emperor “ actu- 
ally quiver with indignation,” 

We entertain a sincere respect for 
those honourable and truly benevolent 
persons who have been duped by such 
incidental professions, as have here 
been fairly and impartially collated, of 
excessive paternal regard for the mo- 
rals and the health of the people on the 
part of the Chinese Government. The 
fact is, that this apparently thrilling 
philanthropy is a pure affair of money, 
just as much as the levy of revenue 
in this country on the consumption of 
gin; only in another form. Convince 
the Chinese Emperor that a free trade 
in opium would at once stay the 
“leakage outwards of sycee silver,” 
and he too would scruple as little to 
enrich his exchequer by customs and 
excise-duties upon the import and 
consumption of the drug—notwith- 
standing the health and morals of the 
people. But if, argue the political eco- 
nomists of the Celestial region, sycee 
silver continued to “ ooze’’ out,.with 
a free trade and the levy of duties on 
it, the empire would be drained of 
money, and wealth as well as revenue 
come to an end. When we reflect 
that infanticide, with abominations 
which cannot be mentioned, are all 
but tolerated in China—for the most 
horrible practices, as those know who 
have been resident there, almost openly 
prevail—this ‘“* humanity- mongering 
of the Government about opium can 
inspire only feelings of disgust for the 
hypocrisy, or of ridicule for the pre- 
tence. The learned there, in deference 
to imperial humour, can dissert as 
doggedly and as plausibly about the 
effects of opium, as philanthropists in 
this country, real or showy, do about 
ardent spirits; and assuredly, we shall 
not deny, with too much of truth in 
both cases. As a clever specimen of 
the kind, we insert here a Chinese 
document of this sort, not we believe 
commonly known. 


“* The ten observations made upon Opium 
by the Scholar Koo Kine-sHany a ne~ 
tive of the district of Keang-ning, in 
the province of Keang-soo. 
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_. “ On the deadly poison Opium. 

* Opium is a poisonous drug, which 
comes from beyond sea. When asked 
what are the good qualities produced by 
it, it is answered, ‘ it raises the spirits, so 
as to be insensible to weariness ;’ therefore 
it is that so many of us Chinese have con- 
stantly fallen into its bewitching snare. 
At first it is begun to be used, merely 
from a wish to follow the fashion of the 
day; afterwards, when its poisonous influ- 
ences have pervaded the system, continual 
rénovation is required ; its unhappy victim 
sleeps like a corpse, and grows lean and 
meagre like a ghost; this is the manner 
in which it insidiously carries on its at- 
tacks against human life! Moreover, itis a 
very expensive article, the price of it is 
high, it cannot be obtained except by giv- 
ing for it its weight of silver; at first it 
dissipates a man’s substance; finally it 
utterly empties his house : of all the cala- 
mities ever visited upon mankind, none 
in magnitude can be compared to this! I 
say that it is ten times more fatal than 

ic ! For the wretch who betakes him- 

If to this poison has commonly lost the 
respect of his fellow-men, his affairs can- 
not be retrieved, he is without resource, 
80 he drains the fatal cup and expires! 
But he who takes delight in smoking 
opium, receives one calamity on the back 
of another in deadly succession. I have 
been asked to give my sentiments on the 
subject, for the warning of the people 
against its snare, and they are as follows :— 
The opium-smoker exposes himself— 

* In the first place, to have his animal 
spirits quickly and completely destroyed. 
When he at first commences the smoking 
of opium, he feels his spirits wonderfully 
elevated ; but he ought to know that his 
animal spirits take not their rise externally 
but internally, and that he is merely using 
‘unnatural means to raise them above 
their natural level. I compare it to a 
lamp which you are continually trim- 
ming; and reason tells us that if we do so, 
the oil will soon be burned out, and the 
lamp speedily extinguished. Thus, then, 
young people, who delight in opium, must 
die prematurely ; they cannot leave poste- 
rity behind them ; and their wives, fathers, 
and mothers, must be left exposed to cold 
and ‘want. Middle-aged and old peo- 
ple, who’ smoke opium, must shorten the 
period of existence that nature would 
Otherwise have allotted them—a circum- 
stance which truly calls forth our compas: 
sion. 

** In the second place, to have his pro- 
fession or lawful calling go to wreck and 
ruin. He who is in authority and smokes 
opium, cannot have time to attend to his 
public business himself, however impor- 
tant it may be; the merchant who smokes 
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it, delays and loses the opportunity of 
making money, and all his affairs Zet in’ 
arrear. For losing one’s time and for dis. 
sipating one’s estate, never. was there a 
drug so fatal as this ! 

** In the third place, to have his own 
flesh and blood waste away before hig 
eyes! If a robust man smokes it, his beef 
insensibly falls from him, and his skin 
hangs about him like a bag. If a delicate 
person smokes it, his face becomes black 
as charcoal, his bones lean as laths: those 
who see him know well that he must 
speedily take up his abode in the church- 
yard. 

** In the fourth place, to impoverish 
himself. If a rich person smokes it, his 
estate must soon be spent. To smoke 
opium, it is necessary for two persons to 
lie beside each other on the couch: there 
they puff and chat away, and thus their 
enjoyment is at the full. Day by day 
they spend several pieces of silver in buy- 
ing this hateful drug; they invite friends 
and halloo to comrades who are birds of a 
feather; their money melts away very 
fast; and do you, reader, say that this 
state of matters can last long ? 

“ In the fifth place, to have his appear 
ance changed to an aspect most hideous 
to behold! - He who smokes this drug for 
a length of time, feels a constant loathing 
and laziness; he cares not for his meals, 
and finds difficulty in responding to the 
common courtesies of life. When the pe- 
riod for renovating his system with a fresh 
dose of the poison comes round, he can- 
not desist from taking hold of his opium 
pipe; rheum and snot flow apace—his whole 
frame seems withered and rotten, and the 
by-standers, on seeing him look so funny, 
cannot refrain from shouts of Jaughter ! 

**In the sixth place, to have reports 
spread abroad unfavourable to his good 
name. If a man has been long in the habit 
of smoking opium, his wife naturally fol- 
lows the bad example; if they smoke 
to excess, the night is turned into day, 
and no distinction made between the out- 
er and inner apartments ; out of this state 
of matters may spring a great many scan- 
dalous occurrences that we dare do no 
more than hint at; truly, then, it may,be 
said that such a state of things is much to 
be regretted. 

‘© In the seventh place, to have his 
secrets blazed abroad; among opium- 
smokers, without distinguishing between 
the noble and the base—they all lie upon 
the same couch and puff away. While in 
this state (in vino veritas) they talk about 
yhatever is uppermost in their minds with- 
out any reserve. Truly does the proverb 
say, ifa man speak foo much, some of his 
words must come amiss ; if an honourable 
man hear him it may perhaps be no great 
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matter, but if a mean man hear him, it is 
hard to secure that he wont suffer for it 
afterwards ! 

** In the eighth place, to be involved in 
the net of the law. Whether he be buy- 
ing it or smoking it, should he meet with 
any base blackguards, these make use of 
it as a pretext to squeeze him, or extort 
his money, Should the affair get wind, 
he will then be brought up before the man- 
darins for trial and punishment, when he 
who opens a shop for the sale of opium 
will be strangled, and he who smokes it 
will be transported. And mayhap you 
would like to make a trial of the laws in 
your own persons, would you ? 

** In the ninth place, to have the poi- 
son enter his very marrow and vitals! He 
who has been in the habit of smoking it 
long, has his viscera and glands full of 
hairy worms or insects; these send up 
their poisonous breaths and attack the in- 
testines,—the stomach and bowels are 
wounded in consequence, and Loo Peen 
himself (the Chinese Esculapius) could do 
nothing in his behalf! Look now at those 
short-sighted people who wish to put an 
end to their existence! They mix up a 
little opium in its raw state, and the mo- 
ment they swallow it, their bowels burst, 
the blood gushes out from their seven ori- 


fices, their whole body becomes livid and 
putrid, and they die! There is no medi- 
cine known that can cure the effects of 


this deadly poison. I myself, while tra- 
velling along the banks of Yang-tsze-keang, 
saw a fellow who was an opium-smoker, 
The time of renovation came round, and 
he was short of, the drug; so, having no 
means to satisfy the (horseleech-like) 
craving, he sought a way to destroy him- 
self. He caught up by mistake a cup of 
chainam oil, (imagining it to be poison, ) 
and drank it off; when he was seized with 
an unceasing vomiting, and in the end he 
spewed up a whole heap of these insects !— 
Their heads were red and variegated, their 
whole body was covered with hair, they 
were upwards of an inch in length, and 
when they were spewed upon the ground 
they kept wambling about, to the great fear 
and astonishment of the spectators ! ! 

** In the tenth place, to lose his life, (by 
external causes induced by this vice.) The 
poor man who smokes it, must soon pawn 
every article he has in his house—when 
he must sit down and cross his hands in 
despair! Being now perfectly out at el- 
bows, and being unable to get over the 
renovating period, the infallible conse- 
quence is, that he will be led to sell: or 
pawn his wife and children!! I, with my 
own eyes, saw this in the case of a person 
surnamed Chin—a native of the province 
of Ganhwny. He had no sons, so he bought 
a concubine, whom he managed to get with 
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child. Afterwards his purse became quite 
empty through opium-smoking, his vitals 
were being gnawed for want of renovation, 


‘he could not get over it at all; so, having no 


other way of satisfying the disease, he took 
his pregnant concubine and sold her for se~ 
veral tens of taels!} When this money wasall 
spent, he went (like another Judas) and 
hanged himself! and is there any thing 
more lamentable than this ? 

‘* Now, in reference to the ten foregoing 
observations made upon the evils result« 
ing from opium, every one knows dise 
tinctly that they are the consequences to 
which opium-smoking must inevitably 
lead. If the depraved hear me, and 
still will not awake from their depravity, 
there is nothing in this that a man may 
feel astonished or offended at. But I 
sincerely pity those refined and talented 
men, who have been gradually falling into 
its bewitching snare, which threatens to 
lead them to poverty, and afterwards an 
untimely end! If ye hear me, and yet 
refuse to leave off the evil habit, is n 
this indeed to be pitied? Witha sincall 
feeling of compassion for those unhappy 
victims who have, under a wrong impres- 
sion of its qualities, commenced opium- 
smoking, and gone on till they require 
the renovating drug, who repent of their 
folly, but who cannot get rid of their 
bane, I, looking up to the goodness of 
Mercy, and feeling anxious like her to 
do something in behalf of the human 
race, have taken a secret prescription of 
wonderful efficacy in curing the said evil 
habit of opiumssmoking, and had it en. 
graved and printed in order that it be dis- 
seminated over the whole empire. Hop- 
ing that it may serve as pointing out the 
ford or ferry to the foolish man, I have 
had it annexed to this same document.” ~ 

With all its ingenuity, and even un- 
questionable truths in some degree, 
there is no more here than can beurged 
against ardent spirits or tobacco taken 
in excess. Accum acquaints us, if he 
has not proved tous, that poison lurks 
in every dish,and death inevery bow]; 
and the same alarming doctrine was 
patronised once by a higher authority 
still, in the Brunonian philosophy; 
once so much in vogue on the Conti- 
nent. If we mistake not, Mr Bro- 
therton, the member for Salford, who 
is not a fellow of the “ Beefsteak 
Club,” although accustomed to offi- 
ciate at what is vulgarly and derisively 
called a beefsteak chapel, teaches that 
flesh-meat is an abomination to health 
and morals, and vegetable sustenance 
the only salvation for both. 

The poppy, after all, is extensivel 
cultivated, and opium prepared in 
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seyeral of the Chinese provinces, and 
especially in Fukheen, Kwantung, 
Chekeang, Shantung, Yunnan, Kwei- 
chow, &c.; in proof of which various 
representations to the Government 
might be quoted, and especially the 
most recent one of a censor named 
Shaon Chinghwick. But it does not 
appear that the ire of the Celestial 
Emperor was moved, or his tender 
cares extended to root out the culture, 
and extirpate dealers and consumers 
notwithstanding ; but the reverse. 
But whether the prevalent use of 
opium be noxious or not—as no one 
will be found to deny that it is, in ex- 
cess or habitual indulgence—that is 
not the matter in debate. Nor will 
any one question the right of the Chi- 
nese Government to thunder its ana- 
themas against the introduction of 
opium any more than of cottons or 
woollens, if it so please; ay, and to 
carry out its interdict to the extremity 
of the recognised laws by which all 
nations are bound. Smugglers de. 


tected in the act of breach of the law, 
wererightfully amenable to all its seve- 
rities, as those on our own coasts or on 
shore, when discovered clandestinely 


engaged in the landing or sale of ar- 
ticles subject to the payment of heavy 
duties. But is it to be tolerated that 
on suspicion, even on grounds of sus- 
picion so probable as to amount almost 
to certainty, such as may be granted 
to exist, the Chinese commissioner was 
entitled to demand the unreserved sur- 
render of property, of opium, on board 
vessels distant one hundred miles from 
the seat of his authority—on the 
high sea, beyond his jurisdiction—and 
so protected that the whole naval 
force of China could not have seized 
it? Is it to be endured that a body 
of British merchants on shore, fol- 
lowing their peaceful pursuits, and 
reposing under the safeguard no less 
of the laws ofa friendly and unoffended 
state, than of those international laws 
which are absolute upon all states ; 
that the Superintendent, a high officer, 
representing the person of the Sove- 
reign and the majesty of the British 
empire, should be held in. custody, 
outraged, maltreated, and threatened 
with execution like the vilest of felons, 
to extort from them the surrender of 
property beyond the control and out 
of the reach of their treacherous op- 
pressors? Of property infringing no 
law, for it was neither on the coast nor 
in the act of being smuggled; and of 
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which, if destined to be smuggled, the 
Chinese and Chinese officials them. 
selves would have been the actual 
smugglers. Ifsuch be law, be justice, 
or equity, with how much more show 
of all and each might we seize, incar- 
cerate in Newgate, and heap the most 
cruel and cowardly indignities upon 
French and Dutch ambassadors, with 
all their resident countrymen, on the 
well-grounded plea that French lace, 
silks, brandies, and Dutch hollands, 
were notoriously smuggled ; and there 
to hold them in durance vile, until 
every craft and lugger known or sus- 


‘pected to be in the Channel with 


contraband articles on board, were 
surrendered without reserve? The 
apology put forth on behalf of High 
Commissioner Lin, that in the demand 
and seizure of the opium he was acting 
according to the letter of Chinese 
law, and unknowing of the infraction 
of public law or private rights, will 
not hold, and is disposed of by the fact, 
that—* the Chinese themselves knew 
they had no right to seize it; that 
they were conscious of wrong and 
injustice in the matter, is proved by 
their subsequent offer of a paltry re- 
muneration of five or six pounds of 
tea for each chest surrendered.” Here 
we have meanness and insolence in 
aggravation of injury. Should -we 
suffer injustice at the hands of the 
Spaniards, when, as every body knows, 
and ‘the fact is as glaring as the sun 
at noonday, five-sixths, of all the Bri- 
tish goods entering Spain are intros 
duced by contraband? Why should 
we be more lenient to China, the high- 
est officials of which have encouraged 
the trade in opium, and the trade it- 
self so openly carried on for nearly 
half a century, that all Pekin, to the 
Emperor himself, was cognisant of 
the fact, and indirectly, if not silently, 
tolerated its existence. The best in- 
formed Chinese about Canton, as we 
are credibly informed, state that the 
military secretary, the Quongship, re- 
ceived 13,000 taels per month from the 
commander of each Chinese smuggling 
boat, (a tael is about six shillings and 
eightpence sterling,) and the Chi- 
nese dealers paid to the~ authorities 
from 60 to 80 dollars per chest for li- 
cense to carry on their trade unmolest. 
ed; the rate previous to the appoint- 
ment of Tang, the present Viceroys 
having beer from 16 to 30, but never 
exceeding 40 dollars. The Viceroy, 
of course, participated largely for him, 
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self. As foreigners could have no 
communication with the Emperor or 
his ministers, how should they be 
aware of infractions of the law, in 
bringing a commodity to be purchased 
under authority of the highest fune- 
tionaries ? 

The sin of the opium trade, if sin 
there be, rests not with British mer- 
chants, but is divisible, in about equal 
proportions, betwixt the Chinese and 
British Governments and the East In- 
dia Company. Mr Jardine fairly 
placed this in the clearest point, as 
noticed in a Sydney paper, from 
which we make the extract :— 


*¢ Mr Jardine (the senior partner in the 
firm of Jardine, Matheson, & Co.) being 
about to bid a final adieu to Canton, the 
foreign resident merchants invited. him 
to a public dinner ; and the resident Parsee 
merchants presented him with an address 
expressive of their respect, and their in- 
tention to request his acceptance of a ser- 
vice of plate of the value of a thousand 
guineas. Mr Jardine says :— 

**T hold, gentlemen, the society of 
Canton high: it holds a high place, in 
my opinion, even among the merchants of 
the East; yet I also know that this com- 
tmhunity has often heretofore and lately 
been accused of being a set of smugglers. 
This I distinctly deny; we are not smug- 
glers, gentlemen! Jt is the Chinese Go- 
vernment, it is the Chinese officers who 
smuggle, and who connive at and encour- 
age smuggling ; not we: and then look at 
the East India Company—why, the father 
of all smuggling and smugglers is the 
East India Company.” 


The East India Company first car- 
ried on the trade in opium on their 


ewn account. -On their discontinu- 
ance of the direct export, the drug 
was still grown on their lands by their 
tenants, and on their behalf. They 
made public sale of it to merchants, 
well knowing it was destined for ex- 
port to China, where almost alone its 
consumption lay. The British Govern- 
ment and Legislature sanctioned the 
trade for the sake of revenue, as did the 
East India Company, which gained 300 
per cent by it, for profit. Opium was 
a necessary exchange for tea, which 
furnishes about £3,500,000. to the 
Exchequer ; and in default of opium 
for payment, bullion must have incon- 
yeniently “ oozed out” from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. And yet the certifi- 
cates of Superintendent Elliot, when 
presented at the Treasury, have been 
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dishonoured, as the following protest 
would seem to imply: — 


“ Treasury Chambers, 11th Nov. 1839. 
** GENTLEMEN, 

‘* Having laid before the Lords. Com- 
missioners of her Majesty's Treasury your 
letter, in which you apply for a settlement 
of certain claims for opium delivered to 
the Chinese Government, and transmit 
certificates signed by Captain C. Elliot, I 
have received their Lordships’ commands 
to acquaint you, that Parliament has placed 
at the disposal of this Beard no funds out 
of which any compensation could be made, 
and that the sanction of Parliament would 
he required before any such claim could 
be recognised and paid. 

** To prevent any misconception of thé 
intentions of this Board, my Lords have 
felt it necessary to direct me further to 
state, that the subject has been under the 
attentive consideration of -her Majesty’s 
Government ; and to add, that her Majes- 
ty’s Government do not propose to submit 
to Parliament a vote for the payment of 
such claims. 

(Signed) “ R. Gorpon.” _ 

The justice of the claim we shall not 
attempt to discuss in the legal point of 
view ; but it is disposed of triumph- 
antly in the masterly argument of Mr 
Warren, to whose pamphlet we refer 
our readers. The honour and in« 
terests of British merchants could 
not have been in better keeping. That 
the trade was formally sanctioned by 
the British Government and Legisla« 
ture, is conclusively demonstrated by 
the fact, that its contraband character 
was the subject of open discussion in 
Parliament. 


*¢ On the 13th June 1833, Mr Buck- 
ingham made it the prominent subject of 
invective ; stigmatizing, in particular, the 
fact that it was a trade of smuggling, and 
contrary to the law of China, (vide Han- 
sard, vol. xviii, page 770.) On the 12th 
July following, Lord Glenelg, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of.Control, declared the 
subject of the opium and salt monopolies 
in India was UNDER THE SERIOUS CONSI~ 
DERATION OF GOVERNMENT, (Hansard, 
vol. xix page 618 ;) and after this seriovs 
consideration, on the 22d July he stated 
in the House of Commons, as its conclu« 
sive result, that it was not to be forgotten 
that those monopolies, salt and opium, 
produced a revenue of £2,500,000 !” 


The material importance of the 
epium trade cannot indeed be dispu- 
ted, if the argument of the merchants 
rested there alone for the claim to 


compensation for property delivered 
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up. for the “ service of the British Go- 
vernment,” on the requisition, and un- 
der the guarantee of its agent for pay- 
ment. A short but pithy letter, en- 


titled “A Voice fromthe East,” places 
this in a striking point of view. 


*‘ From the opium trade the Honour- 
able East. India Company have for years 
derived an immense annual revenue ; and 
through them the British Government and 
nation have also reaped, from the same 
trade, an incalculable amount of advan+ 
tages, both political and financial. Its 
profits have not only tended to turn the 
balance of trade between Great Britain and 
China in favour of the former, and draw 
an abundant stream of capital from India, 
which thus became enabled to increase 
tenfold its consumption of British manu- 
factares: but they have contributed di- 
rectly to support the vast fabric of British 
‘dominion in the East, to defray the ex- 
penses of her Majesty's, as well as the 
Company's, judicial, military, and naval 
establishments in India; and, by the opera- 
tions of exchange and remittances in tea 
and other Chinese produce, to pour an 
abundant revenue into the British exche- 
quer, and benefit the British nation to the 
extent of six millions annually, (as shown 
in Count Bijornstjerna’s work,) without 
impoverishing India or draining bullion 
from England. 

‘* * Hence,’ says that author, in his work 
on the British empire in India, ‘ we find 
that England's gain from its East India 
possessions amounts to no less than 
6,500,000 pounds sterling a-year ; a sum 
which would in the end completely ruin 
this-colony, (or, more properly speaking, 
drain it of its bullion,) if it were remitted 
in this form. But such is not the case; 
it comes to England in the following man- 
ner :—-East India opium is sent to China, 
and is there “exchanged for tea; this is 
taken to England, and covers all the ex. 
change. Such are the phenomena of 
trade ; what the one country gains is not 
lost by the other: they both gain.’ ” 


The claim of the merchants to in- 
demnity in full for the opium surren- 
dered to order, not under promise of 
payment only, but against actual bills 
or certificates drawn on the Treasury 
by its accredited agent, and passed by 
the payees to account, rest not how- 
ever on, and have no necessary con- 
nexion with, the profit-and-loss caleu- 
Jation of the opium trade, as it affects 
the Government and the nation. 
Whether its continuance be wise or 
‘unwise, be honourable or disgrace. 
ful, be gainful or prejudicial, may be 

‘a-fair subject for present or future 
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deliberation ; but the determination, 

whatever it be, cannot be brought to 

bear, like an ex post facto law, upon the 

past in this case; for here the Gos 

vernment and the India Company stand 

in the relation of principals, by whom 

former laws were made, or the trade 

under which carried on licensed, so 

far as they were concerned : the mer 

chants were only the accessories after 
the fact, that is, the license to trade. 

The Government, therefore, cannot 

make advantage of its own wrong, and, 

after taking the lion’s share of the 

spoil, refuse protection and withholé 
indemnification to those who have in 

person and purse done ample suit and 

service for both. For, to say nothing 

of the revenue from tea, the profits of 
the India Government, which is but a 

branch of the general revenue in the 

trade in opium, have been equal to 300° 
per cent ; whilst those of the merchant 
or factor have averaged the usual rates 
of mercantile operations, from ten to 
fifteen per cent only. How, more- 
over, could the merchants refuse cre- 
dit to the assurances, and not the as- 
surances only, but the letters of credit, 
of Superintendent Elliot, given by the 

Government itself? The public law, 

no less than the commercial, binds 

the principal by the acts of the recogs 

nised agent; and to re-assure the 

merchants, if re-assurance were nes 
cessary, he himself had called at~ 

tention to the vast extent of his powers, 

by stating in a public notice at Can- 

ton, that “he took that oceasion to re- 

publish that part of the Act of Parlia- 

ment, and the Orders in Council, on 

which his 1nstructions were founded 

—which latter, however, it was out of 
his power to publish.” 

For our own parts, however, we 
are inclined to believe, with the Cou. 
rier, which has enforced this view of 
the subject, that ambiguous and un- 
satisfactory as may be the response of 
the Treasury oracle, the Government 
really meditate no such flagrant wrong 
as to repudiate their own acts, and 
surcharge the suffering merchants 
with their own responsibilities. The 
larger proportion of the opium seques- 
trated, was the property of native 
merchants of Hindostan. The con- 
sequences would indeed be disastrous - 
to our Indian empite—an empire 
founded and reposing in publie opin- 
ion only— were it to be seen or 
suspected that the obligations of 
eommon honesty were sought: to be 
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evaded, or that we feared to enforce the 
right, and shrunk ignominiously from 
conflict for the right, with the Chi- 
nese empire. Against that empire 
the Government may judge it more 
seemly to proceed with a bill of wrongs 
and damage on behalf of the subject, 
than to mix up its dignity with an 
account-current of pecuniary injury 
on its own account. The money sum 
of mercantile damage is not confined, 
moreover, only to the confiscated 
opium. The Co-Hong corporation of 
Canton stand indebted to foreign 
merchants, almost entirely British, in 
8,000,000 of dollars more, and the 
Celestial Emperor is the self-consti- 
tuted guarantee of the Hong. 

Later events have complicated our 
relations with China still more. 
More national outrages have been 
superadded to the scandalous viola- 
tions of private rights under national 
protection. Blood has been wantonly 
shed, as well as treasure feloniously 
abstracted. A small British vessel, 
the Black Joke, has been boarded at 
night ; and the crew, all unsuspecting 
and asleep in the security of peace, 
savagely murdered. A Spanish brig, 
the Bilbaino, supposed to have British 
property on board, was burned to 
the water's edge, and many of the 
crew, who cast themselves desperately 
overboard, were drowned. By the last 
arrival of the overland mail from In- 
dia, (on the 11th of February,) with 
dates to the middle of November from 
Canton, we learn that after a tempo- 
rary arrangement had been concluded 
for the partial resumption of trade be- 
tween Commissioner Lin or his au- 
thorized agents and Captain Elliot, it 
was of a sudden perfidiously can- 
celled. The agreement was to the 
following effect :— 


** Puzstic Notice, 
* Fo her Britannic Majesty's Subjects. 
“* Macao, Oct. 20, 1839. 


**Tt has been agreed between their 
Excellencies the High Commissioner and 
Governor upon the one side, and the Chief 
Superintendent of the trade of British sub- 
jects upon the other, that, under existing 
circumstances— 

*“‘ 1, The British trade may be carried 
on outside the Bucca Tigris, without any 
necessity of signing the bond of consent-to 
Chinese legislation, (to be handed to Chi- 
nese officers, ) upon the condition that the 
ships be subjected to examination. - 

*€ 2, That the place of resort shall be 
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the anchorage between Anunghoy and 
Chumpee. 

** 3. It is fully understood that the 
vessels, while discharging their cargoes 
outside the Bogue, shall pay the measure. 
ment charge in the same manner as if they 
went up to Whampoa. The pilots’ charges 
shall also be paid as usual. The linguists" 
fees shall be paid in like manner. 

‘* 4, The vessels proceeding to Anung- 
hoy will transport their cargoes by means 
of chop boats, and will undergo search by 
the officers. 

“‘ By order of the Chief Superintendent, 

«© Epwarp ErmMstiz, 
** Sec. and Treasurer to the 
Superintendents.” 


The reason was the unexpected en- 
try of the Thomas Coutts, merchant 
ship, into the river, and arrival at 
Whampoa, after subscribing the humi- 
liating bond, so long resisted and re- 
fused by all the rest of the trade, in 
compliance with the urgent represen- 
tations aud request of Captain Elliot 
himself. The captain and supercargo, 
overgreedy of gain, thought to steal a 
march, and secure a monopoly of pro- 
fit over their countrymen. The biter 
in this instance, as in others, was bit ; 
and crew and vessel were both left at 
the mercy of the exasperated Chinese. 
Lin, however, on the strength of this, 
and concluding that the whole of the 
British shipping would follow the lead 
of the Thomas Coutts, subscribe the 
bond, and throw themselves into his 
power, scrupled not to break the treaty 
so made. What followed we shall state 
from the Bombay Courier of Decem- 
ber 24 :— 

‘* Cuina.—Every successive event in this 
quarter seems to deepen the crisis at which 
affairs have arrived, and to complicate our 
relations with the empire. We had scarcely 
issued an extra on Thursday evening, an- 
nouncing to our readers that the Imperial 
Commissioner had broken off the conven- 
tion which he had concluded with the Su- 
perintendent for carrying on a trade out- 
side the Bogue, had renewed his demand 
for the surrender of the murderer of Lin- 
wei-he, and threatened all the shipping at 
Hong Kong with destruction unless they 
either entered the port, or took their de- 
parture from the coast within three days, 
when intelligence was brought by the Corn- 
wallis, that her Majesty’s ships of war, 
Volage and Hyacinth, had an engagement 
with a fleet of war-junks off Chumpee !— 
ending, as might be expected, in the entire 
discomfiture of the latter, who, it appears, 
were the first to assume the offensive. 
The facts, as stated in private correspond 
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ence, are as follow :—Captain Elliot had 
proceeded on board of the Volage, with 
the Hyacinth in company, to Chumpee, to 
deliver a chop to the Commissioner, when 
a fleet of twenty-nine war-junks sailed out 
with the manifest intention of surrounding 


the two ships of war, and continued to: 


close round them, regardless of repeated 
and urgent warning as to consequences, 
until it became necessary to open fire upon 
them ; this was promptly returned by the 
junks, when a regular engagement ensued, 
and in less than half an hour five of the 
junks were sunk, another was blown up, 
and the remainder, many of them in a dis- 
abled state, crowded all sail to escape. 
This they were permitted to do; the ex- 
ample that had been made of them having 
been deemed sufficient—or rather, as it is 
said, Captain Smith of the Volage, having 
yielded to the entreaties of Captain Elliot 
to discontinue the destructive fire from the 
ships, and to permit the escape of the 
fugitives, It is allowed that the Chinese 
fought pretty well; but the only damage 
sustained on our side is stated to be a 12 |b. 
shot in the mizen-mast of the Hyacinth. 
The prudence of Adm. Kwan must have 
deserted him ere he thought of measuring 
his strength with the barbarian ships; and 
there probably never was an oceasien in 
which he stood so much in need of the 


guardian aid of his deified progenitor— 
the Mars of China—whose protecting in- 
fluence he boasted had been so often shed 


over-him in hours of peril! Report said 
that the admiral had resigned his com- 
mand; and that the Commissioner com- 
plained, that, in ordering the attack, he 
had been deceived by the representations 
of the former into a belief that he would 
be completely successful in his attempt on 
the British men-of-war. If this be all he 
had to complain of on the occasion, we are 
by no means sorry that he has been taught 
a very different lesson.” 

Thus, then, the die is cast—the war 
has commenced in good earnest—the 
sword is drawn, and the scabbard 
thrown away. Option of peace there 
is none, unless we consent to drink 
the cup of degradation and infamy to 
the very dregs, so deeply drained du- 
ring acenturyalmost of prostrate mean- 
ness and abject submission. Our re- 
sources for war, indeed, are none of 
the brightest, according to the undis- 
puted statement of Mr Herries, in the 
Commons’ House, on the 12th ult. 

** Who (said he) did not feel, judging 
of things abroad and at home, that the 
finances of the country were in—inconve- 
nient was too light a word—in a deplorable 
condition? The right honourable gentleman 
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proceeded to exhibit what he considered 
the present state of our finances, The 
amount of the deficiency at the close of 
1838, was £1,166,000. In the year 1839, 
there was a deficiency of £1,512,000; 
making together, at the close of 1839, a 
sum of £2,678,000. With respect to the 
charges on the country, there would be an 
increased charge on the navy estimates this 
year of £500,000. Adding this to the 
deficiency of 1839, would make it 
£2,000,000. Supposing, then, no further 
increase to the charge, or any other defi- 
ciency, the amount at the end of the year 
1840, would be £4,678,000. He had said 
nothing as to the probable deficiency of 
the Post-Office. He was himself to some 
extent acquainted with the Post-Office, 
and he thought there would be there a 
loss of revenue of from £1,200,000 to 
£1,400,000. If they added £1,200,000 
to the other deficiency, the amount at the 
close of 1840 would be nearly siz millions.” 


At the last accounts, the only ves- 
sels of war off Canton were the Volage, 
a small frigate of twenty-eight guns, 
and the sloop Hyacinth, notwithstand- 
ing the Government were fully aware 
of the critical position of affairs there 
in the month of July last. If we may 
trust the Government prints now, 
mighty are the preparations, and 
mightier the projects in hand. The 
Hampshire Telegraph is even grandi- 
loquent in the strain, as may be judged 
from the following passage :— 


‘* There is no doubt whatever that the 
Government, though taxed with tardiness, 
have been most actively at work in pre- 
paring a serious demonstration against the 
Chinese ; and that it will be vigorously 
made. It has long been determined to 
send a land force to compel these besotted 
celestials to listen to a little reason—not 
only for the benefit of this country, but all 
the world; and the delay has been solely 
caused by the prudence of ascertaining 
what description of force can be best sent 
from India. The native army will be 
employed on the occasion, and not less 
than 16,000 will be embarked, of whichg 
a large proportion will be cavalry, horses 
for which force can be obtained at 
the island of Hainan, at the southern 
extremity of that empire; and _ hav- 
ing put the city of Canton under con- 
tribution, or destroyed it if necessary, 
and drawn thereby all the Chinese from 
the northward for the defence of their 
empire, they will suddenly embark, and, 
taking advantage of the southerly monsoon, 
dash on to the Gulf of Petecheelee, and, 
landing the forces at Takoo, which is 
within 100 miles of Pekin, they will exact 
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decency of behaviour in future from the 
Emperor himself, All this may appear 
chimerical, but it is all possible. In 
addition to the force from England, ships 
will be sent from the Cape station and 
from the Pacific station, and great good 
must result from the enterprise. If a sa- 
tisfactory establishment for the future can- 
not be secured at Canton, the China trade 
will be removed to some island off the 
coast further north, possessing a good 
harbour, to which the Chinese must resort, 
our cruisers taking care, if necessary, that 
the Chinese war-junks do not interfere 
with, or attempt to stop such trade.” 


We shall see. The Yellow Sea is 
full of shoals and shallow of water. 
Where are tlie steam-vessels of war 
to come from to transport troops and 
materiel of war over the shallows? or 
where the pilots to be procured to 
steer ships of war drawing deeply 
through the practicable channels? It 
is with difficulty that steamers are 
found to carry the ordivary mails from 
Bombay to Suez at present. 

Here we close the circumstantial 
narrative of Chinese aggression and 
British supineness. We have exposed 
the spurious pretence of Chinese hu- 
manity, alleged as the moving cause 
of the suppression of the opium trade, 
We have shown its real origin in the 
baser motive of the prevention of the 
export of sycee silver. We have up- 
held, and we hope demonstrated, the 
righteousness of the claim of our op- 
pressed merchants, British and Chi- 
nese, to indemnity in full for loss, 
damage, confiscation of property, and 
deprivation of personal liberty.. We 
have not pretended to dispute the ab- 
stract right of the Chinese to suppress 
the opium trade, or the positive justice 
of enforcing the laws against illicit 
traffic and contrabandists. Nay, more, 
we shall not deny their clear right to 
close all dealings, whether in tea, or 
cottons, or silks, or woollens, upon 
due notice given and time allowed for 
the liquidation of accounts and affairs 
—a period of years and not days; 
provided always that ample indemni- 
fication—indemnification beyond per- 
haps even the means of China—be 
proffered and paid for the countless 
millions of capital embarked in pro- 
perty afloat, or on shore, fixed or 
moveable, little of it elsewhere avail- 
able, embarked on the faith of ancient 
stipulations, and the rights established 
of commercial intercourse for cen- 
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turies. If that commerce is here- 
after to be carried on, and that inter. 
course maintained, it must be, it can 
only be, upon covenants fresh drawn, 
consented, signed, sealed, and lastly 
ratified with salvoes of British thunder, 

Let no one fall into the mistake that 
war is referable only to opium or 
sycee silver. The Chinese have long 
viewed the progress of British arms 
and British conquest in Central India, 
in Burmah, in Nepaul, and in the 
Eastern Archipelago, withsecret alarm 
and wakeful apprehension, which all 
the external affectation of contempt at 
Pekin for the light-haired ‘ barbari- 
ans” could ill disguise. Long have 
the Celestial Emperors been prepa- 
ring silently for defence and for the 
catastrophe, which, according to an 
ancient prophecy of one uf the race, 
is to visit the Celestial Empire in the 
shape of the barbarians so outwardly 
despised.’ As British conquest ex- 
tended to the frontier of Nepaul, the 
astute Chinese overran Thibet, and 
secured in its mountains, among the 
most lofty and inaccessible in the 
globe, a commanding rampart against 
British aggression and the hostile in- 
terference of Sepoys and Europeans, 
As the pride of the Burmese was 
humbled before the Victorious arms 
of British India, the observant and 


. stealthy Chinese covered and subdued 


Cochin-China with their numberless 
hosts, and by this extension secured 
their natural frontier on the south 
more strongly against contact or in- 
vasion. So that China has not re- 
mained stationary so far, whilst. the 
world was in motion around her; but 
has long been arming for the inevit- 
able fight, and preparing for the hour 
of fate. Could war by any honour- 
able effort be yet shunned—and shun- 
ned it ean only be by indemnity for 
the past and security for the future—far 
from us be the repetition of that policy 
which dictated the march to Affghan- 
istan—a policy we deprecate not less 
strongly than the Great Duke himself 
—by which Russia has been attracted 
already to the shores of the Oxus, 
equidistant from Cabul on one side 
and the frontier of British India on the 
other; and by which she has been 
taught that the roads of Cabul and the 
passes of Candahar, before reckoned 
impracticable and impassable, are open 
to a Russian as they were to a British 
army. 
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“ Fortuna s@vo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem Jude: e pertinax 
Tratismutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : 8! CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QUE DeDiT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PaUPERIEM SINE LOTE QUEZRO.” 


Wuite the lofty door of a house 
in Grosvenor Street was yet quiver- 
ing under the shock of a previously- 
announcéd dinner-arrival, one of the 
servants who were standing behind a 
carriage which approached from the 
direction of Piccadilly, . slipped off, 
and in a twinkling, with a thun-thun- 
thunder-under-under, thunder-runder- 
runder, thun-thun-thun! and a shrill 
thrilling whir-r-r of the bell, an- 
nounced the arrival of the Duke of 
——-, the last guest. It was a large 
and plain carriage, but perfectly well 
known; and before the door of the 
house at which it had drawn up, had 
been opened, displaying some four or 
five servants standing in the hall, in 
simple but elegant liveries, half-a- 
dozen passengers had stopped to see 
get out of the carriage an elderly, 
middle-sized man, with a somewhat 
spare figure, dressed in plain black 
clothes, with iron-grey hair, and a 
countenance which, once seen, was 
not to be forgotten. That was a great 
man; one, the like of whom many 
previous centuries had not seen ; 
whose name shot terror into the 
hearts of all the enemies of old Eng- 
land all over the world, and fond pride 
and admiration into the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

‘* A quarter to eleven!” he said, in 
a quiet tone, to the servant who was 
‘ holding open the carriage door— 
while the bystandets took off their 
hats; a courtesy which he acknow- 
ledged, as he slowly stepped across 
the pavement, by touching his hat in 
a mechanical sort of way with his 
forefinger. |The house-door then 
closed upon him; the handful of on- 
lookers passed away ; off rolled the 
empty carriage ; and all without was 
quiet as before. The house was that 
of Mr Aubrey, one of the members 
for the burgh of Yatton, in Yorkshire, 


Hor. Carm, Lib. iii. 49. 


—a man of rapidly-rising importance 
in Parliament. Surely his was a 
pleasant position—that of an indepen- 
dent country gentleman, with a clear, 
unincumbered rent-roll of ten thou- 
sand a-year, and already become the 
spokesman of his class! Parliament 
having been assembled, in conse- 
quence of a particular emergeney, at 
a much earlier period than usual, the 
House of Commons, in whieh Mr 
Aubrey had the evening before de- 
livered a well-timed and powerful 
speech, had adjourned for the Christ- 
mas recess, the House of Lords, 
being about to follow its example that 
evening : an important division, how- 
ever, being first expected to take 
place at a late hour. Mr Aubrey was 
warmly complimented on his suceess’ 
by several of the select and brilliant 
circle then assembled, and who were 
in high spirits—ladies and all—on 
account of a considerable triumph 
just obtained by their party, and to 
which Mr Aubrey was assured, by 
even the Duke of ——, his exertions 
had certainly not a little contributed. 
While his Grace was energetically in- 
timating to Mr Aubrey his opinion 
to this effect, there were two lovely 
women listening to him with intense 
eagerness—they were the wife and 
sister of Mr Aubrey. The former. 
was an elegant and interesting woman, . 
of nearly eight-and-twenty ; the latter 
was a really beautiful girl, somewhere 
between twenty and twenty-one. She 
was dressed with the utmost degree of 
simplicity that was consistent with 
elegance. Mrs Aubrey, a blooming 
young mother of two as charming 
children as were to be met with in a 
day's walk all over both the parks; 
was, in character and manners, all 
pliancy and gentleness; about Miss 
Aubrey there was a dash of spirit 
that gave an infinite zest to her 
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beauty. Her blue eyes beamed with 
the richest expression of feeling—in 
short, Catharine Aubrey was, both in 
face and figure, a downright English 
beauty ; and she knew—truth must 
be told—that such she appeared to 
the Great Duke, whose cold aquiline 
eye she often fé/t to be settled upon 
her with satisfaction. The fact was, 
that he had penetrated at a first 
glance beneath the mere surface of 
an arch, sweet, and winning gnan- 
ner, and detected a certain strength 
of character in Miss Aubrey which 
gave him more than usual interest in 
her, and spread over his iron-cast 
features a pleasant expression, relax- 
ing their sternness. It might indeed 
be said, that before her, in his 
person, 

“s Grim-visaged war had smooth’d his 

wrinkled front.” 

* Twas a subject for a painter, that 
delicate and blooming girl, her auburn 
hair hanging in careless grace on each 
side of her white forehead, while her 
eyes were fixed with absorbed interest 
on the stern and rigid countenance 
which she reflected had been, as it 
were, a thousand times darkened with 
the smoke of the grisly battle-field. 
But I must not forget that there are 
others in the room; and amongst 
them, standing at a little distance, is 
Lord De la Zouch, one of Mr Au- 
brey’s neighbours in Yorkshire. Ap- 
parently he is listening to a brother 
peer talking to*him very earnestly 
about the expected division ; but Lord 
Dela Zouchi's eye is fixed on you, lovely 
Kate—and how little can you imagine 
what is passing through his mind? It 
has just occurred to him that his sud- 
den arrangement for young Delamere 
—his only son and heir, come up the 
day before from Oxford—to call for 
him about half-past ten, and take his 
place in Mrs Aubrey’s drawing-room, 
while he, Lord De la Zouch, goes down 
to the House—may be attended with 
certain consequences. He is specula- 
ting on the effect of your beauty burst 
ing suddenly on his son—who has not 
seen you for nearly two years; all this 
gives him anxiety—but not painful 
anxiety —for, dear Kate, he knows that 
your forehead would wear the ancient 
coronet of the De la Zouches with 
grace and dignity. But Delamere is as 
yet too young—and if he gets the 
image of Catharine Aubrey into his 
head, it will, fears his father, instantly 
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cast into the shade and displace all the 
stern visages of those old poets, ora- 
tors, historians, philosophers and states- 
men, who ought, in Lord De la 
Zouch and his son’s tutor’s judg- 
ment, to occupy exclusively the head 
of the aforesaid Delamere for some 
five years to come. That youngster— 
happy fellow !—frank, high-spirited, and 
enthusiastic—and handsome to boot— 
was heir to an ancient title and great 


estates; allhehadconsideredinlooking . 


out for an alliance was—youth, health, 
beauty, blood—here they all were ;— 
Sortune—bah! what: did it signify to 
his son—but it’s not-to be thought of 
for some years. - 

_ “ Suppose,” said he aloud, though 
in a musing manner, “ one were to 
say—twenty-four”— 

“* Twenty-four!” echoed the Earl of 
St Clair with amazement, ‘* my dear 
Lord De la Zouch, what do you 
mean? Eighty-four at the very low- 
est.”” 

«* Eh! what? oh—yes, of course— 
I should say ninety—I mean—hem !— 
they will muster about twenty-four 
only.” 

“‘ Yes, there you're right, I dare 
say.” Here the announcement of 
dinner put an end to the colloquy of 
the two statesmen. Lord De la Zouch 
led down Miss Aubrey with an air of 
the most delicate and cordial courtesy ; 
and felt almost disposed, in the heat 
of the moment, to tell her that he had 
arranged all in his own mind—that 
she was to be the future Lady De la 
Zouch. He was himself the eleventh 
who had come to the title in direct 
descent from father to son; ’twas a 
point he was not a little nervous and 
anxious about—he detested collateral 
succession — and he made himself in- 
finitely agreeable to Miss Aubrey 
as he sate beside her at dinner. The 
Duke of —— sat on the right hand side 
of Mrs Aubrey, seemingly in high 
spirits, and she appeared proud enough 
of her supporter. It was a delightful 
dinner-party, elegant without ostenta- 
tion, and select without pretence of 
exclusiveness. All were cheerfuland 
animated, not merely on account of 
the over-night’s parliamentary victory, 
which I have already alluded to, but 
also in contemplation of the coming 
Christmas ; how, and where, and with 
whom each was to spend that * righte 
merrie season,” being the chief topic of 
conversation, As there was nothing 
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peculiar in the dinner, and as I have 
no time for describing such matters in 
detail—the clatter of plate, the jing- 
ling of silver, the sparkling of wines, 
and so forth—I shall request the 
reader to imagine himself led by me 
quietly out of the dining-room into 
the library—thus escaping from all 
the bustle and hubbub attendant upon 
such an entertainment as is going 
on in the front of the house, 
We shall be alone in the library— 
here it is; we enter it, and shut the 
door. ’Tis a spacious room, all the 
sides covered with books, of which 
Mr Aubrey is a great cdllector—and 
the clear red fire (which we must 
presently replenish or it will go out) 
is shedding a subdued ruddy light on 
all the objects in the room, very fa- 
vourable for our purpose. The ample 
table is covered with books and pa- 
pers ; and there is an antique-looking 
arm: chair drawn opposite to the fire, 
in which Mr Aubrey has been in- 
dulging in a long, reverie till the mo- 
ment of quitting it to go and dress for 
dinner. This chair I shall sit in my- 
self; you may draw out from the 
recess for yourself, one of two little 


sloping easy-chairs, which have been 


placed there by Mrsand Miss Aubrey 
fur their own sole,use, considering 
that they are excellent: judges of the 
period at which Mr Aubrey has been 
long enough alone, an@.at which they 
should come in and gossip with him. 
We may as well draw the dusky green 
curtains across the window, through 
which the moon shinesat present rather 
too brightly.—So, now, after coaxing 
up the fire—I will proceed to tell you 
a little bit of pleasant family history. 
The Aubreys are a Yorkshire fa- 
mily. Their residence, Yatton, is in 
the north-eastern part of the county, 
not above fifteen or twenty miles from 
the sea. The hall is one of those old 
structures, the sight of which throws 
you back nearly a couple of centuries 
im our English history. It stands in 
a park, crowded with trees, many of 
them of great age and size, and under 
which some two hundred head of deer 
perform their capricious and graceful 
gambols. You strike off the great 
North road into a broad by-way ; 
after going down which for about a 
mile, you come to a straggling little 
village called Yatton, at the further 
extremity of which stands an aged 
grey church, with a very tall thin 
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spire ; an immense yew-tree, with a 
kind of friendly gloom, overshadow- 
ing, in the little churchyard, nearly 
half the graves. A little behind the 
church is the vicarage-house, snug 
and sheltered by a line of fir-trees. 
After walking on about eighty yards, 
you come to the high park-gates, and 
see a lodge just within, onthe left 
hand side, sheltered by an elm-tree. 
You then wind your way for about 
a third of a mile along a gravel walk, 
amongst the thickening trees, till you 
come to a ponderous old crumbling- 
looking red brick gateway of the time 
of Henry VII., with one or two deeply- 
set stone windows in the turrets, and 
mouldering stone-capped battlements 
peeping through high-climbing ivy. 
There is an old escutcheon immedi- 
ately over the point of the arch; and 
as you pass underneath, if you look 
up you can see the groove of the old 
porteullis still remaining. Having 
passed under this castellated remnant, 
you enter a kind of court, formed. by 
a high wall completely covered with 
ivy, running along in a line from the 
right hand turret of the gateway till 
it joins the house. Along its course 
are a number of yew-trees. In the 
centre of the open space is a quaintly 
disposed grass-plot, dotted:about with 
stunted box, and in the centre stands 
a weatherbeaten stone sundial. The 
house itself is a large irregular pile 
of dull red brickwork, with great stacks 
of chimneys in the rear; the body of | 
the building had evidently been erected 
at different times. Some part is evi- 
dently in the style of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, another in that of Queen 
Anne: and it is plain that on the 
site of the present structure has for- 
merly stood a castle. There are 
traces of the old moat still visible 
round the rear of the house, One of 
the ancient towers, with small deep 
stone windows, still remains, giving 
its venerable support to the right 
hand extremity of the building. The 
long. frontage of the house consists 
of two huge masses of dusky-red 
brickwork, (you can hardly call them 
wings,) connected together by a lower 
building in the centre, which contains 
the hall. There are thfee or four 
rows of long thin deep windows, with 
heavy-looking wooden sashes. The 
high-pitched roof is of slate, and has 
deep projecting eaves, forming, -in 
fact, a bold wooden cornice running 
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along the whole length of the building, 
which is some two or three stories 
high. At the left extremity stands a 
clump of ancient cedars of Lebanon, 
feathering in evergreen beauty down 
to the ground. The hall is large and 
lofty ; the floor is of polished oak, al- 
most the whole of which is covered 
with thick matting ; it is wainscoted 
all round with black oak ; some seven 
or eight full-length pictures, evidently 
of considerable antiquity, being let 
into the panels. Quaint figures these 
are to be sure; andif they resembled 
the ancestors of the Aubrey family, 
those ancestors must have been singu- 
lar and startling persons! The faces 
are quite white and staring—all as if 
in wonder; and they have such long 
legs, ending in sharp-pointed shoes— 
just such as were worn in the reign of 
Edward III., or even Richard II. 
On each side of the ample fireplace 
stands a figure in full armour; and 
there are also ranged along the wall 
_old swords and lances, the very idea 
of wielding and handling which makes 
your arms ache, while you exclaim, 
“they must have been giants in those 
days!” On one side of this hall, a 
door opens into the dining-room, be- 
yond which is the library; on the 
other side a door leads you into a 
hoble room, now called the drawing- 
toom, where stands a very fine organ. 
Out of both the dining-room and 
drawing-room, you pass up a stair- 
éase contained in an old square tower, 
two sides of each of them opening on 
the old quadrangle, lead into a gallery 
running all round the quadrangle, 
and into which all the bed-rooms 
open.—But I need not go into further 
detail. Altogether it is truly a fine 
old mansion. Its only-constant occu- 
ant is Mrs Aubrey, the mother of 
fr Aubrey, in whose library we are 
now seated. She is a widow, having 
survived her husband, who twice was 
one of the county members about fif- 
teen years. Mr Aubrey is her first- 
born child, Miss Aubrey her last: 
four intervening children she has fol- 
lowed to the grave,—the grief and 
suffering consequent upon which have 
Sadly shaken her constitution, and 
made her, both in actual health and in 
appearance, at least ten years older 
than she really is—for she has, in 
see of fact, not long since entered 
r sixtieth year. What a blessed life 
She leads at Yatton! Her serene and 
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cheerful temper makes every one 
happy about her; and her charity is 
unbounded, but dispensed with a most 
just discrimination. One way or 
another, almost a fourth of the village 
are direct pensioners upon her bounty, 
You have only to mention the name 
of Madam Aubrey, the lady of Yat- 
ton, to witness involuntary homage 
paid to her virtues. Her word is law; 
and well indeed it may be. While 
Mr Aubrey, her husband, was to the 
last stern in his temper, and reserved 
in his habits, bearing withal a spotless 
and lofty character, she was always 
what she still is, meek, gentle, acces- 
sible, charitable, and pious. On his 
death she withdrew from the world, 
and has ever since resided at Yatton 
—never having quitted it for a single 
day. There are in the vicinity one 
or two stately families, with ancient 
name, sounding title, and great pos- 
sessions; but for ten miles round 
Yatton, old Madam Aubrey, the 
squire’s mother, is the name that is 
enshrined in people’s kindliest and 
most grateful feelings, and receives 
their readiest homage. ’Tis perhaps a 
very small matter to mention, but there 
is at the hall a great white old mare, 
Peggy, that for these twenty years, in 
all weathers, lath, been the bearer of 
Madam’s bounty. A thousand times 
hath she carried Jacob Jones (now a 
pensioned servant, whose hair is as 
white as Peggy’s) all over the estate, 
and also oft beyond it, with comfort- 
able matters for the sick and poor. 
Most commonly there are a couple of 
stone bottles, filled with cowslip, cur- 
rant, ginger, or elderberry wine, 
slung before old Jones over the well- 
worn saddle—to the carrying of which 
Peggy has got so accustomed that 
she does not go comfortably without 
them. She has so fallen into the 
habits of old Jones, who is an inveter- 
ate gossip, (Madam having helped to 
make him such by the numerous en- 
quiries she makes of him every morn- 
ing as to every one in the village, atid 
on the estate, and which enquiries he 
must have the means of answering,) 
that slow as she jogs along, if ever 
she meets or is overtaken by any one, 
she stops of her own accord, as if to 
hear what they and her rider have to 
say to one another. She is a great 
favourite with all, and gets a mouthful 
of hay or grass at every place she 
stops at, either from the children of 
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the old people. When old Peggy 
comes to die, she will be missed by all 
the folk round Yatton. Madam Au- 
brey, growing, I am sorry to say, very 
feeble, caunot go about as much as 
she used, and betakes herself oftener 
and oftener to the old family coach ; 
and when she is going to drive about 
the neighbourhood, you may always 
see it stop at the vicarage for old Dr 
Tatham, who generally accompanies 
her. On these occasions she always 
has a bag containing Testaments and 
prayer- books, which are distributed as 
rewards to those whom the parson can 
recommend as deserving of them. 
For these five-and-twenty years she 
has never missed giving a copy of 
each to every child in the village and 
on the estate, on its being confirmed ; 
and the old lady looks round very 
keenly every Sunday, from her pew, 
to see that these Bibles and prayer- 
books are reverently used. I could 
go on for an hour and longer, telling 
you these and other such matters of 
this exemplary lady ; but we shall by 
and by have some opportunities of 
seeing and knowing more of her per- 
sonally. In manner she is very calm, 
and quiet, and dignified. She looks 
all that you could expect from what I 
have told you. Thebriskness of youth, 
the sedate firmness of middle-age, 
have years since given place, as you 
will see with some pain, to the feeble- 
ness produced by ill health and mental 
suffering—for she mourned after her 
children with all a fond and bereaved 
mother’s love. Oh! how she doats 
upon her surviving son and daughter ! 
And are they not worthy of such a 
mother? -Mr Aubrey is in his thirty- 
sixth year; and inherits the mental 
qualities of both his parents—the de- 
meanour and person of his father. 
He has a reserve that is not cynical, 
but only diffident, yet it gives him, 
at least at first sight, an air of hauteur, 
if not austerity, which is very far 
from his real nature, for within is, 
indeed, the rich “ milk of human 
kindness.” He has the soft heart and 
benignant temper of his mother, joined 
with the masculine firmness of char- 
acter which belonged to his father. 
Sensitive he is, perhaps to a fault. 
There is atone of melancholy or 
peariveners in his composition, which 

as probably increased upon him from 
his severe stables ever since his youth. 
He is a man of superior intellect, 
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though not, perhaps, of the highest or 
most brilliant order; and is a most ca- 
pital scholar, At Oxford he plucked 
the prize from a host of strong com- 
petitors, and has since justified the 
expectations which were entertained 
of him. He has made several really 
valuable contributions to historic liter- 
ature—indeed, I think he is even now 
engaged upon some researches caleu- 
lated to throw much light upon the 
obscure origin of several of our politi- 
cal institutions. He has entered upon 
politics with uncommon ardour—per- 
haps with an excessive ardour, I think 
heis likely tomakea considerable figure 
in Parliament; for he is a man of very 
clear head, very patient, of business- 
like habits, and, moreover, has a very 
impressive delivery as a public speaker. 
He is generous and charitable as his 
admirable mother, and careless, even to 
a fault, of his pecuniary interests. 
He is a man of perfect simplicity and 
purity of character. Above all, his 
virtues are the virtues which have been 
sublimed by Christianity—the cold . 
embers of morality warmed into reli- 
gion. He stands happily equidistant 
from infidelity and fanaticism. He 
has looked for light from above, and 
has heard a voice saying—“* This is 
the way, walk thou in it.” His piety 
is the real source of that happy con- 
sistent dignity, and content, and firm- 
ness which have earned him the respect 
of all who know him, and will bear 
him through whatever may befall him. 
He who standeth upon this rock can- 
not be moved, perhaps not even © 
touched, by the surges of worldly cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and distress. 
In manner Mr Aubrey is calm and 
gentlemanlike ; in person he is rather 
above the middle height, and of slight 
make—too slight, perhaps, to be ele- 
gant. From the way in which his 
clothes hang .about him, a certain 
sharpness at his shoulders catching 
the eye of an observer—you would 
feel an anxiety about his health, 
which would be increased by hearing 
of the mortality in his family; and 
your thoughts are perhaps pointed in 
the same direction, by a glance at his 
lung, thin, delicate, white hands. His 
countenance, though not to be called 
handsome, has a serene manliness 
about it when in repose, and an acute- 
ness and vivacity when animated, 
which are delightful to behold: it 
often beams with energy and intellect. 
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His hair is black as jet, and his fore- 
head ample and marked. 

Mr Aubrey has been married about 
six years ; ‘twas a case of love at first 
sight. Chance threw him in the way 
of Agnes St Clair, within a few weeks 
after she had been bereaved of her 
only parent, Colonel St Ciair, who 
fell in the Peninsular war. Had he 
lived only a month or two longer, he 
would have succeeded to a consider- 
able estate ; as it was, he left his only 
child comparatively penniless — but 
Heaven had endowed her with per- 
sonal beauty, with a lovely disposi- 
tion, and superior understanding. It 
was not till after a long and anxious 
wooing, backed by the cordial entrea- 
ties of Mrs Aubrey, that Miss St 
Clair consented to become the wife of 
a man, who, to this hour, loves her 
with all the passionate ardour with 
which she had first inspired him. And 
richly she deserves his love, for she 
doats upon him, she studies, or rather 
perhaps anticipates, his every wish ; 
in short, had the whole sex been 
searched for one calculated to make 
happy the morbidly-fastidious Aubrey, 
the choice must surely have fallen on 
Miss St Clair; a woman whose tem- 
per, whose tastes, and whose manners 
were at once in delicate and harmon- 
izing unison and contrast with his own. 
She has hitherto brought him but two 
children, a boy between four and five 
years old, and a girl about two years 
eld. If I were to hint my own im- 
pressions, I should say there was a pro- 
bability but be that as it may, ’tis 
an affair we have nothing to do with 
at present. 

Of Catharine Aubrey you had a 
momentary moonlight glimpse, at a 
former period of this history ;* and 
you have seen her this evening under 
other, and perhaps not less interesting 
circumstances. Now, where have you 
beheld a more exquisite specimen of 
budding womanhood 7—but I feel that 
I shall get extravagant if I begin to 
dwell upon her charms. You have 
seen her—judge for yourself; but you 
do not know her as I do; and I shall 
tell you that her personal beauty is 
but a faint emblem of the beauties of 
her mind and character. She is Au- 
brey’s youngest—his only sister ; and 
he cherishes her with the tenderest and 
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fondest regard. Neither he, nor his 
mother—with both of whom she spends 
her time alternately—can bear to part 
with her for ever so short an interval. 
She is the gay, romping playmate of 
the little Aubreys ; the demure secre- 
tary and treasurer of her mother. I 
say demure—for there is a sly humour 
and archness in Kate’s composition, 
which flickers about even her gravest 
moods. She is calculated equally for 
the seclusion of Yatton, and the splen- 
did atmosphere of Almack’s; but for 
the latter she seems at present to have 
little inclination. Kate is a girl of 
decided character, of strong sense, of 
high principle ; all of which are irra- 
dicated, not overborne, by her spark- 
ling vivacity of tempérament. She 
has real talent ; and her mind has been 
trained, and her tastes directed, with 
affectionate skill and vigilance by her 
gifted mother. She has many accom- 
plishments ; but the only one I shall 
choose here to name is—music. She 
was a girl to sing and play before a 
man of the most fastidious taste and 
genius. I defy any man to hear the 
rich tones of Miss Aubrey’s voice 
without being exquisitely moved. 
Music is with her a matter not of art, 
but of feeling—of passionate feeling ; 
but hark!—hush !—surely—yes, that 
is Miss Aubrey’s voice, I will be sworn 
—that is her clear and brilliant touch; 
the ladies have ascended to the draw- 
ing-room, and we must presently fol- 
low them. How time has passed! I 
had a great deal more to tell you about 
the family, but we must take some 
other opportunity. 

Yes, it is Miss Aubrey, playing 
on the new and superb piano given by 
her brother last week to Mrs Aubrey. 
Do you see with what a careless grace 
and ease she is giving avery sweet 
but difficult composition of Haydn? 
The lady who is standing by her to 
turn over her music, is the celebrated 
Countess of Lydsdale. She is still 
young and beautiful ; but beside Miss 
Aubrey what a painful contrast! ’Tis 
all the difference between an artificial 
and a natural flower. Poor Lady 
Lydsdale ! you are not happy with all 
your splendour; the glitter of your 
diamonds cannot compensate for the 
loss of thesparkling spirits of ayounger 
day ; they pale their ineffectual fires 





* See ante, Vol. xlvi., p. 839. 
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beside the fresh and joyous spirit of t mner where he was hid from 
Catharine Aubrey. You sigh. view, though he could distinctly see 
“‘ Now I'll sing you quite a new Miss Aubrey, there he remained as if 
thing,” said Kate, starting up, and rooted to the spot. He, too, had a 
turning over her portfolio till she soul for music; and the exquisite 
came to a sheet of paper, on which manner in which Miss Aubrey gave 
were some verses in her own hand- the last verse, called up before his ex- 
writing: ** The words were written by cited fancy the vivid image of a dove 
my brother, were not they, Agnes? fluttering with agitated uncertainty 
and I have found an old ballad that over the sea of buman life, even like 
exactly fits them!” Here her fingers, the dove over the waters enveloping 
wandering lightly and softly over the the earth in olden time. - The mourn- 
keys, gave forth a beautifulsymphony ful minor into which she threw the 
in the minor; after which, with ex- last line, excited a heart susceptible of 
quisite simplicity, she sung the follow- the liveliest emotions to a degree 
ing i— which it required some effort to con- 
trol, and almost a tear to relieve, 

PEACE. When Miss Aubrey had quitted the 

piano, Mrs Aubrey followed, and gave 

1. a very delicate sonata from Haydn. 

Where, O where Then sat down Lady Lydsdale, and 
Hath gentle Peace found rest ? dashed off, in an exceedingly brilliant 
Builds she in bower of lady fair ? style, a scena from the new opera, 
But Love—he hath possession there; | which quickly reduced the excited feel- 
Not long is she the guest. ings of Delamere to a pitch admitting 
of his presenting himself. While this 

° lowering process was going on, Dela- 

Sits she crown’d mere took down a little volume from 
Beneath a pictured dome ? a cabinet of books immediately behind 
Yut there Ambition keeps his ground, him, and which proved to be a volume 
And Fear and Envy skulk around; _— of the Fuery Queen. He found many 
This cannot be her home! pencil-marks, evidently made by a 

. light female hand ; and turning to the 

3. fly-leaf, he beheld, in a small elegant 

Will she hide hand, the name of ‘* Catharine Au- 

In scholar’s pensive cell ? brey.” His heart fluttered ; he turned 
But he already hath his bride: towards the piano, and beheld the 
Him, Melancholy sits beside— graceful figure of Miss Aubrey stand- 
With her she may not dwell! ing beside Lady Lydsdale, in an atti- 
tude of delighted earnestness—for her 

‘ ladyship was undoubtedly a very 

Now and then, splendid performer —totally uncon- 
Peace, wandering, lays her head scious of the burning eye that was fixed 
On regal couch, in captive’s den— upon her. After gazing at her for 
But nowhere finds she rest with men, some moments, he gently pressed the 
Or only with the dead! autograph to his lips; and solemnly 
vowed within himself, in the most de- 

To these words, trembling on the liberate manner possible, that if he 
beautiful lips of Miss Aubrey, was lis- could not marry Catharine Aubrey, 
tening an unperceived auditor, with he would never marry any body ; he 
eyes devouring her every feature, and _ would, moreover, quit England for 
ears absorbing every tone of her thrill- ever; and deposit a broken heart ina 
ing voice. It was young Delamere, foreign grave—and so forth. Thus 
who had, only a moment ortwobefore calmly resolved—or rather to such a 
Miss Aubrey commenced singing the resolution did his thoughts tend— 
above lines, alighted from his father’s that sedate person, the Honourable 
carriage, which was. then waiting at Geoffry Lovel Delamere. He wasa 
the door to carry off Lord De la high-spirited, frank-hearted fellow ; 
Zouch tothe House of Lords. Arrest- and, like a good-natured fool, whom 
ed by the rich voice of the singer, he bitter knowledge of the world has not 
stopped short before he had entered cooled down into contempt for. a very 
the front drawing-room, and, stepping considerable portion of it, trusted and 
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loved almost every one whom he saw. 
At that moment there was only one 
person in the whole world that lie 
hated, viz., the miserable individual— 
if any such there were—who might 
have happened to forestall him in the 
affections of Miss Aubrey. The bare 
idea made his breath come and go 
quickly, and his cheek flush. Why, 
he felt that he had a sort of right to 
Miss Aubrey’s heart; for had they 
not been bern, and had they not lived 
almost all their lives, within a few 
miles of each other? Had they not 
often played together?—were not their 
family estates almost contiguous ?— 
Delamere advanced into the room, 
assuming as unconcerned an air as he 
could; but he felt not a little tried 
when Miss Aubrey, on seeing him, 
gaily and frankly extended her hand 
to him, supposing him to have only 
the moment before entered the house. 
Poor Delamere’s hand slightly qui- 
vered as he felt it clasping the soft 
lillied fingers of her whom he had 
thus resolved to make his wife: what 
would he not have given to have car- 
ried them to his lips! Now, if I were 
to say that in the course of that even- 


ing, Miss Aubrey did not form a kind 
of a sort of a faint notion of the pos- 
sible state of matters with young De- 
lamere, I should not be treating the 
reader with that eminent degree of 
candour for which I think he, or she, 
is at present disposed to give me cre- 


dit. But Kate was deeply skilled in 
human nature, and settled the matter 
by one very just reflection, viz., that 
she was one year and seven months 
older than Delamere ; and, therefore, 
that it was not likely that, &c. &c. &e. 
Besides, the son and heir of Lord De 
la Zouch—pooh !—pooh !—'tis a mere 
boy, at College—how ridiculous !— 
So she gave herself no trouble about 
the affair ; exhibited no symptoms of 
caution or coyness, but laughed and 
sung, and talked, and played, just as 
if he had not been present. 

He was a handsome young fellow, 
too.— 

During the evening, Mr Delamere 
took an opportunity of asking Miss 
Aubrey who wrote the verses which 
he pointed to, as they lay on the piano. 
The handwriting, she said, was hers, 
but the verses were composed by her 
brother. He asked for the copy, with 
a slight trepidation. She readily gave 
it to him—he receiving it with (as he 
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supposed) a mighty unconcerned air, 
He read it over that night, before get- 
ting into bed, at least six times; and 
it was the very first thing he looked at 
on getting out of bed in the morning. 
Now Miss Aubrey certainly wrote an 
elegant hand—but as for character, of 
course it had none. He could scarce 
have distinguished it from the hand- 
writing of any of his sisters, or cousins, 
or friends ;—How should he? All 
women are taught the same hard, angu- 
lar uniform hand—but good, bad, or 
indifferent, this was Kate Aubrey’s 
handwriting—and her pretty hand had 
rested on the paper while writing— 
that was enough. He resolved to turn 
the verses into every kind of Greek 
and Latin metre he knew of— 

In short, that here was a ‘* course 
of true love” opéned, seems pretty 
evident; but whether it will ‘run 
smooth” is another matter. . 

Their guests having at length de- 
parted, Mr Aubrey, his wife, and sister, 
sate before the fire gossiping over the 
events of the day for some twenty 
minutes, and then they rose to retire. 
He went, very sleepy, straight to his 
dressing-room ; they to the nursery, 
to see how the children were going on, 
as far as they could learn from their 
drowsy attendants. Little Aubrey 
would have reminded you of one of 
the exquisite children’s heads sketched 
by Reynolds or Lawrence, as he lay 
breathing imperceptibly, with his rich 
flowing hair spread upon the pillow, 
in which his face was partly hid and 
his arms stretched out. Mrs Aubrey 
put her finger into one of his hands, 
which was half open, and which closed 
as it were instinctively upon it with a 
gentle pressure. ‘ Look, Kate,” 
softiy whispered Mrs Aubrey. Miss 
Aubrey leaned forward and kissed his 
little cheek with an ardour that almost 
awoke him. After a glance at a tiny 
head partly visible above the clothes, 
in an adjoining bed, and looking like a 
rose-bud half hid amongst the leaves, . 
they withdrew. : 

« The little loves!—how one’s heart 
thrills with looking at them!” said 
Miss Aubrey, as they descended. 
“ Kate!” whispered Mrs Aubrey, 
with an arch smile, as they stood at 
their respective chamber doors which 
adjoined. * Mr Delamere is improved 
—is not he ?—Ah, I understand.” 

« Agnes, how can you”— hastily 
answered Miss Aubrey, with cheeks 
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suddenly crimsoned. 
such nonsense.” 

“ Right, right, love, think over it!” 
‘said Mrs Aubrey, and the next mo- 
ment the blooming wife had entered 
her bedroom. Miss Aubrey slipped 
into her dressing-room, where Harriet, 
her maid, was sitting asleep before 
the fire. Her beautiful mistress did 
not for a few minutes awake her; but 

lacing her candlestick on the toilet- 
table, stood in a musing attitude. 

“It’s so perfectly ridiculous,” at 
length she said aloud, and up started 
her maid, Within a quarter of an hour 
Miss Aubrey was in bed, but by no 
means asleep. 

The next morning, about eleven 
o'clock, Mr Aubrey was seated in the 
library, in momentary expectation of 
his letters ; and a few moments before 
the postman’s rat-tat was heard, Mrs 
and Miss Aubrey made their appear- 
ance, as was their wont, in expecta- 
tion of any thing that might have up- 
on the cover, in addition to the 
address— 

“ Cuag_es Ausrey, Esq., M. P.,” 

&e. &e. &e., 
the words, letters, or figures, ** Mrs 


s¢ | never heard 


Aubrey,” or “ Miss Aubrey’ in the 


corner. In addition to this, it was 
not an unpleasant thing to skim over 
the contents of Ais letters, as one by 
one he opened them, and laid them 
aside; for both these wom@n were 
daughters of Eve, and inherited a Little 
of her curiosity. Mr Aubrey was al- 
ways somewhat nervous and fidgety 
on such occasions, and wished, them 
gone; but they only latighed at him, 
so he was fain to put up with them, 
On this morning there were more than 
Mr Aubrey’s usual number of letters ; 
and in casting her eye over them, Mrs 
Aubrey suddenly took up one that 
challenged attention; it bore a black 
seal, had a deep black bordering, and 
had the frank of Lord Alkmond, at 
whose house in Shropshire they had 
for months been engaged to spend the 
ensuing Christmas, and were intend- 
ing to set off on their visit the very 
next day. The ominous missive was 
soon torn open ; it was from Lord 
Alkmond himself, who in a few hur- 
ried lines announced the sudden death 
of his brother; so that there was an 
end of their visit to the Priory. 

**- Well!” exclaimed Mr Aubrey, 
calmly, rising after a pause, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, in a mu- 
sing posture. 
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- & Has he left any family, Charles?” 
enquired Mrs Aubrey with a sigh, her 
eye still fixed on the letter. 

s¢ [_I really don’t know—poor fel- 
low! We lose a vote for Shellington 
—we shall, to a certainty,” he added, 
with an air of chagrin visibly stealing 
over his features. 

*“ How politics harden the heart, 
Charles! Just at this moment to be”— 

“ It is too bad Agnes; I am—but 
you see—stay, I don’t know either, 
for there’s the Grassingham interest 
come into the field since the last”— 

‘¢ Charles, I do really almost think,” 
exclaimed Mrs Aubrey, with sudden 
emotion, stepping to his side, and 
throwing her arms round him affec- 
tionately—“ that if Z were to die, I 
should be forgotten in a fortnight, if 
the House were sitting’ — 

“© My love, how can you say such 
things?” enquired Aubrey, kissing 
her forehead. 

*« When Agnes was born, you 
know” —she murmured inarticulately. 
Her husband folded her tenderly in 
his arms in silence. On the occasion 
she alluded to, he had nearly lost her ; 
and they both had reason to expect 
that another similar season of peril 
was not very distant. | 

‘¢ Now, Charles,”’ said Miss Au- 
brey, presently assuming a cheerful 
tone; now fordearold Yatton! "—— 

« Yes, Yatton! — Positively you 
must!’’ added “Mrs Aubrey, smiling 
through her tears. 

*“* What!—Go to Yatton? Why, 
we must set off to-morrow—they’ve 
had no warning.” 

‘* What warning does mamma re- 
quire, Charles? Isn’t the deat old 
place always in apple-pie order ?” 

“* How you love the * dear old 
place,’ Kate!” exclaimed Aubrey, in 
such an affectionate tone as brought 
his sister in an instant to his side, 
to urge on her suit; and there stood 
the Lord of Yatton embraced by 
these two beautiful women, his own 
heart seconding every word they 
uttered. 

‘*How my mother would stare!” 
said he at length, irresolutely. 

«* What a bustle every thing will 
be in!" exclaimed Kate. “I fancy 
I’m there already! The great bla- 
zing fires—the holly and mistletoe. 
We must all go, Charles—childrén and 
all.” 

“ Why, really, I hardly know” —— 

* Oh! [ve settled it all—and 
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what’s more, we’ve no time to lose; 
this is Tuesday —Christmas-day is 
Saturday—we must of course stop a 
night on the way. Hadn’t we better 
have Griffiths in, to arrange all?”"— 
Aubrey rang the bell. 

«* Request Mr Griffiths to come to 
me,” said he. 

Within a very few minutes that re- 
spectable functionary had made his 
appearance and received his instruc- 
tions. The march to Shropshire was 
countermanded— and hey! for Yat- 
ton, for which they were to start the 
next day about noon. Mr Griffiths’ 
first. step was to pack off Sam, Mr 
Aubrey’s groom, by the Tally-ho, the 
first coach to York, starting at two 
o'clock that very day, with letters an- 
nouncing the immediate arrival of the 
family. These orders were received 
by Sam, (who had been born and bred 
at Yatton,) while he was bestowing, 
with vehement sibillation, his custom- 
ary civilities on a favourite mare of 
his master’s. Down dropped his cur- 
rycomb; he jumped into the air; 
snapped his fingers; then he threw 
his arms round Jenny and tickled her 
under the chin. * Dang it,” said he, as 
he threw her another feed of oats, ** I 
wish thee was going wi’ me—dang’d 
if I don’t!” Then he hastily made 
himself a bit tidy ; presented himself 
very respectfully before Mr Griffiths, 
to receive the wherewithal to pay his 
fare ; and having obtained it, off he 
scampered to the Bull and Mouth, as 
if it had been a neck-and-neck race 
between him and all London, which 
should get down to Yorkshire first. 
A little after one o'clock, his packet 
of letters was delivered to him; and 
within another hour Sam was to 
be seen (quite comfortable with a 
draught of spiced ale given him by 
the cook, to make his dinner sit’ well) 
on the top of the Tally-ho, rattling 
along the great North road. 

«© Come, Kate,” said Mrs Aubrey, 
entering Miss Aubrey’s room, where 
she was giving directions to her maid, 
« I’ve ordered the carriage to be at 
the door as soon as it can be got ready ; 
we must go off to Coutts’—see!” She 
held two thin slips of paper, one of 
which she gave Miss Aubrey—'twas 
a check for one hundred pounds—her 
brother’s usual Christmas-box—“ and 
then we've a quantity of little matters 
to buy this afternoon. Come, love, 

nick!” 


Now, Kate had spent nearly all her 
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money, which circumstance, connected 
with another which I shall shortly 
mention, had given the poor girl not 
a little concern. At her earnest re- 
quest, her brother had, about a year 
before, built her a nice little school, 
capable of containing some eighteen 
or twenty girls, on a slip of land near 
the vicarage, and old Mrs Aubrey and 
her daughter found a resident school- 
mistress, and, in fact, supported the 
little establishment, which, at the time 
I am speaking of, contained some 
seventeen or eighteen of the villagers’ 
younger children. Miss Aubrey took 
a prodigious interest in this little 
school, scarce a day passing without 
her visiting it when she was at Yatton ; 
and what Kate wanted, was the luxury 
of giving a Christmas present to both 
mistress and scholars. That, how. 
ever, she would have had some diffi- 
culty in effecting but for her brother's 
timely present, which had quite set 
her heart at ease. On their return, 
the carriage was crowded with the 
things they had been purchasing— 
articles of clothing for the feebler old 
villagers ; work-boxes, samplers, books, 
testaments, prayer-books, &c. &c. &e., 
for the school; the sight of which, 
I can assure the reader, made Kate 
far happier than if they had been 
the costliest articles of dress and jewel- 
lery. 
The next day was a very pleasant 
one for travelling—* frosty, but kind- 
ly.” About one o’clock there might 
have been seen standing before the 
door the roomy yellow family carriage, 
with four post-horses, all in travelling 
trim. Inthe rumble sat Mr Aubrey’s 
valet and Mrs Aubrey’s maid—Miss 
Aubrey’s, and one of the nursery- 
maids, going down by the coach which 
had carried Sam—the Tally-ho. The 
coach-box was piled up with that sort 
of luggage which, by its lightness and 
bulk, denotes lady-travelling: inside’ 
were Mrs and Miss Aubrey, muffled 
in furs, shawls, and pelisses ; a nursery- 
maid, with little Master and Miss 
Aubrey, equally well protected from 
the cold ; and the vacant seat awaited 
Mr Aubrey, who at length made his 
appearance, having been engaged in 
giving specific instructions concerning 
the forwarding of his lettersand papers. 
Assoon as he had taken his place, and 
allbad been snugly disposed within, the 
steps were doubled up, the door closed, 
the windows drawn up—crack ! crack! 
went the whips of the two postilions, 
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and away rolled the carriage over the 
dry hard pavement. 

* Now that's what I calls doing it 
uncommon comfortable,” said a pot- 
boy to one of the footmen at an adjoin- 
ing house, where he was delivering 
the porter for the servants’ dinner ; 
« how werry nice and snug them two 
looks in the rumble behind.” ° 

«* We goes to-morrow,” carelessly 
replied the gentleman he was address- 
ing. 

** It’s a fine thing to be gentlefolk,” 
said the boy, taking up his pot-board. 

“‘ Ya-as,” drawled the footman, 
twitching up his shirt collar. 

On drawing up to the posting-house, 
which was within about forty miles of 
Yatton, the Aubreys found a carriage 
and four just ready to start, after 
changing horses ;. and whose should 
this prove to be, but Lord De la 
Zouch’s, containing himself, his lady, 
and his son, Mr Delamere. His lord- 
ship and his son both alighted on ac- 
cidentally discovering who had over- 
taken them; and coming up to Mr 
Aubrey’s carriage windows, exchang- 
ed surprised and cordial greetings 
with its occupants,—whom Lord De 
la Zouch imagined to have been by 
this time on their way to Shropshire. 
Mr Delamere manifested a surprising 
eagerness about the welfare of little 
Agnes Aubrey, who happened to be 
lying fast asleep in Miss Aubrey's lap: 
but the evening was fast advancing, 
and both the travelling parties had 
yet before them a considerable portion 
of their journey. After a hasty pro- 
mise on the part of each to dine with the 
other, before returning to town for the 
season—a promise which Mr Dela- 
mere at all events resolved should not 
be lost sight of—they parted. ’T was 
eight o’clock before Mr Aubrey’s eye, 
which had been for some time on the 
look-out, caught sight of Yatton woods ; 
_ and when it did, his heart yearned to- 
wards them. The moonshone brightly 
and cheerily, and it was pleasant 
to listen to the quickening clattering 
tramp of the horses upon the dry 
hard highway, as the travellers rapidly 
neared a spot endeared to them by 
every tender association. When with- 
in half a mile of the village, they over- 
took the worthy Vicar, who had 
mounted his nag, and been out on the 
road to meet the expected comers, for 
an hour before. Aubrey roused Mrs 
Aubrey from her nap, to point out Dr 
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Tatham, who by that time was canter- 
ing along beside the open window. 
*Twas refreshing to see the cheerful 
old man—who looked as ruddy and 
hearty as ever. 

‘«* All well?” he exclaimed, riding 
close to the window. 

** Yes,—but how is my mother?” 
enquired Aubrey. 

‘“‘ High spirits—high spirits: was 
with her this afternoon. Have not 
seen her better for years. So sur- 
prised. Ah! here’s an old friend— 
Hector !” 

‘“ Bow-wow-wow-wow ! 
Bow-wow!” 

“Papa! papa!” exclaimed the 
voice of little Aubrey, struggling to 
get on his father’s lap to look out of 
the window, ** That is Hector! I 
know itis! He is come to see me/ 
I want to look at him!” 

Mr Aubrey lifted him up as he de- 
sired, and a huge black-and-white 
Newfoundland dog almost leaped up 
to the window at sight of him claps 
ping his little hands, as if in eager re- 
cognition, and then scampered and 
bounded about in all directions, bark- 
ing most boisterously, to the infinite 
delight of little Aubrey. This mes- 
senger had been sent on by Sam, the 
groom, who had been on the look-out 
for the travellers for some time ; and 
the moment he caught sight of the 
carriage, pelted down the village, 
through the park at top speed, up to 
the hall, there to communicate the 
good news. The travellers thought 
that the village had never looked so 
pretty and picturesque before. The 
sound of the carriage dashing through 
it, called all the cottagers to their 
doors, where they stood bowing and 
curtsying. It soon reached the park- 
gates, which were thrown wide open 
in readiness for its entrance. As they 
passed the church, they heard its little 
bells ringing a merry peal to welcome 
their arrival ; its faint chimes went to 
their very hearts. 

“*My darling Agnes, here we are 
again in the old place,” said Mr Au- 
brey, in a joyous. tone, affectionately 
kissing Mrs Aubrey and his sister, as, 
after having wound their way up the 
park at almost a gallop, they heard 
themselves rattling over the stone 
pavement immediately under the old 
turreted gateway. In approaching it, 
they saw lights glancing about in the 
hall windows ; and before they had 
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drawn up, the great door was thrown 
open, and several servants (one or two 
of them greyheaded) made their ap- 
pearance, eager to release the travel- 
lers from their long confinement. A 
great wood-fire was crackling and 
blazing in the fireplace opposite the 
door, casting a right pleasant and 
cheerful light over the various antique 
objects ranged around the walls; but 
the object on which Mr Aubrey’s eye 
instantly settled was the venerable 
figure of his mother, standing beside 
the fireplace with one or two female 
attendants. The moment that the 
carriage door was opened, he stepped 
quickly out, (nearly tumbling, by the 
way, over Hector, who appeared to 
think that the carriage-door was 
opened only to enable him to jump 
into it, which he prepared to do.) 

** God bless you, Madam!”’ falter- 
ed Aubrey, lis eyes filling with tears, 
as he received his mother’s fervent, 
but silent greeting, and imagined that 
the arms folded round him were some- 
what feebler than when he had last 
felt them embracing him. With simi- 
lar affection was the good old lady re- 
ceived by her daughter and daughter- 
in-law. 


“Whereis my pony, grandmamma?” 
quoth little Aubrey, running up to her, 
(he had been kept quiet for the last 
eighty miles or so, by the mention of 


the afuresaid pony.) ‘“ Where is it? 
I want to see my little pony directly! 
Mamma says you have got a little 
pony for me with a long tail; I must 
see it before I go to bed; I must, in- 
deed—is it in the stable ?” 

*€ You shall see it in the morning, my 
darling—the very first thing,” said 
Mrs Aubrey, fervently kissing her 
beautiful little grandson, while tears 
of joy and pride ran down her cheek. 
She then pressed her lips on the deli- 
cate but flushed cheek of little Agnes, 
who was fast asleep; and as soon as 
they had been conducted towards their 
‘ nursery, Mrs Aubrey, followed by her 
children, led the way to the dining: 
room—-the dear delightful old dining- 
room, in which all of them had passed 
so many happy hours of their lives, 
It was large and lofty; and two an- 
tique branch silver candlesticks, stand- 
ing on sconces upon each side of a 
strange old straggling carved mantle- 
piece of inlaid oak, aided by the blaze 
given out by two immense logs of 
wood burning beneath, thoroughly 
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illuminated it. The walls were oak- 
paneled, containing many pictures, 
several of them of great value; and 
the floor also was of polished oak, 
over the centre of which, however, 
was spread a thick richly-coloured 
turkey carpet. Opposite the door 
was a large mullioned bay-window, 
then, however, concealed behind an 
ample flowing crimson curtain. On 
the further side of the fireplace stood 
a high-backed and roomy arm-chair, 
almost covered with Kate’s embroi- 
dery, and in which Mrs Aubrey had 
evidently, as usual, been sitting till 
the moment of their arrival—for on a 
small ebony table beside it lay her 
spectacles, and an open volume. 
Nearly fronting the fireplace was a 
recess, in which stood an exquisitely 
carved black ebony cabinet, inlaid with 
white and redivory. This, Miss At- 
brey claimed as her own, and had ap- 
propriated it to her own purposes 
ever since she was seven years old. 
“ You, dear old thing!” said she, 
throwing open the folding-doors— 
“‘ Every thing just as I left it! Really, 
dear mamma, I could skip about the 
room for joy! I wish Charles would 
never leave Yatton again! ”’— 

‘« It’s rather lonely, my love, when 
none of you are with me,” said Mrs 
Aubrey. “ I feel getting older” —— 

“ Dearest mamma,” interrupted 
Miss Aubrey, quickly, “ I won’t leave 
you again! I'm quite tired of town 
—Iamindeed!”  - : 

Though fires were lit in their -seve- 
ral dressing~rooms, of which they were 
more than once reminded by their re- 
spective attendants, they all remained 
seated before the fire in carriage cos- 
tume, (except that Kate had thrown 
aside her bonnet, her half-uncurled 
tresses hanging in negligent profusion 
over her thickly-furred pelisse,) eager- 
ly conversing about the incidents of 
their journey, and the events which 
had transpired at Yatton since they 
had quitted it. At length, however, 
they retired to perform the refreshing 
duties of the dressing- room, before sit- 
ting down to supper. Of that com- 
fortable meal, within twenty minutes’ 
time or so, they partook with hearty 
relish. What mortal, however deli- 
cate, could resist the fare set before 
them—the plump capon, the delicious 
grilled ham, the poached eggs, the 
floury potatoes, home-baked bread, 
white and brown—custards, mincé- 
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pies —home-brewed ale, as soft’ as 
milk, as clear as amber—mulled cla- 
ret—and so forth? The travellers 
had evidently never relished any thing 
more, to the infinite delight of old 
Mrs Aubrey; who observing, soon 
afterwards, irrepressible symptoms of 
fatigue and drowsiness, ordered them 
all off to bed—Kate sleeping in the 
same chamber in which she sate when 
the reader was permitted to catch a 
moonlight glimpse of her, as already 
more than once referred to. 

They did not make their appearance 
the next morning tillafter nine o’clock, 
Mrs Aubrey having read prayers be- 
fore the assembled servants, as usual, 
nearly an hour before—a duty her son 
always performed when at the Hall— 
but on this occasion he had overslept 
himself. He found his mother in the 
breakfast-room, where she was soon 
joined by her daughter and daughter- 
in-law, all of them being in high 
health and spirits. Just as they were 
finishing breakfast, little Aubrey burst 
into the room in a perfect ecstasy—for 
old Jones had taken him round to the 
stables, and shown him the little pony 
which had been bought for him only 
a few months before. He had heard 


it neigh—had seen its long tail—had 
patted its neck—had seen it eat—and 
now his vehement prayer was, that his 
papa, and mamma, and Kate, would 
immediately go and see it, and take his 
little sister also. Breakfast over, they 


separated. Old Mrs Aubrey went to 
her own room to be attended by her 
housekeeper ; the other two ladies re- 
tired to their rooms—Kate principally 
engaged in arranging her presents for 
her little scholars: and Mr Aubrey re- 
paired to his library—as delightful an 
old snuggery as the most studious re- 
cluse could desire—where he was pre- 
sently attended by his bailiff. He 


found that every thing was going on. 


as he could have wished. With one 
or two exceptions, his rents were paid 
most punctually ; the farms and lands 
kept in capital condition, To be sure 
an incorrigible old poacher had been 
giving his people a little trouble, as 
usual, and was committed for trial at 
the Spring Assizes ; a few trivial tres~ 
passes had been committed in search 
of firewood, and other small matters ; 
which, after having been detailed with 
“great minuteness by his zealous and 
vigilant bailiff, were dispatched by Mr 
Aubrey with a “ pooh, pooh !""—then 
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there was Gregory, who held the 
smallest farm on the estate, at its 
southern extremity—he was three 
quarters’ rent in arrear—but he had a 
sick wife and seven children—so he 
was at once forgiven all that was due, 
and also what would become due on 
the ensuing quarter-day,—*“ In fact,” 
said Mr Aubrey, “ don’t ask him for 
apy more rent. I’m sure the poor 
fellow will pay when he’s able.” 

Some rents were to be raised; 
others lowered ; and some half dozen 
of the poorer cottages were to be forth- 
with put into good repair, at Mr Au- 
brey’s expense. . The two oxen had 
been sent, on the preceding afternoon, ° 
from the home farm to the butcher’s, 
to be distributed among the poorer 
villagers, according to orders brought 
down from town, by Sam, the day 
before. Thus was Mr Aubrey en- 
gaged for an hour or two, till lunch- 
eon time, when good Dr Tatham made 
his welcome appearance, having been 
engaged most of the morning in touch. 
ing up an old Christmas sermon. 

He had been vicar of Yatton for 
nearly thirty years, having been pre- 
sented to it by the late Mr Aubrey, 
with whom he had been intimate at 
college. He was a delightful speci. 
men of a country parson. Cheerful, 
unaffected, and good-natured, there 
was a dash of quaintness, or roughness 
about his manners, that reminded you 
of the crust in very fine old port. He 
had been a widower, and childless, for 
fifteen years. His parish had been 
ever since his family, whom he still 
watched over with an affectionate 
vigilance. He was respected and 
beloved by all. Almost every man, 
woman, and child that had died in 
Yatton, during nearly thirty years, 
had departed with the sound of his 
kind and solemn voice in their ears, 
He claimed a sort of personal ac- 
quaintance with almost all the grave- 
stones in his little churchyard; and 
when he looked at them, he felt that 
he had done his duty by the dust that 
slept underneath. He was at the bed- 
side of a sick person almost as soon, 
and as often, as the doctor—no mat- 
ter what sort of weather, or at what 
hour of the day or night. Methinks 
I see him now, bustling about the vil- 
lage, with healthy ruddy cheek, a 
clear, cheerful eye, hair white as 
snow; with a small, stout figure, 
clothed in a suit of rusty black, 
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(knee-breeches and gaiters all round 
the year,) and with a small shovel-hat. 
No one lives in the vicarage with him 
but an elderly woman, his house- 
keeper, and her husband, whose chief 
business is to léok after the little gar- 
den; in which I have often seen him 
and his master, with his coat off, dig- 
ging for hours together. He rises at 
five in the winter, and four in the 
summer, being occupied till breakfast 
with his studies ; for he was an excel- 
lent scholar, and has not. forgotten, 
in the zealous discharge of his sacred 
duties, the pursuits of literature and 
philosophy, in which he gained no in- 
. considerable distinction in his youth. 
He derives a very moderate income 
from his living ; but it is even more 
than sufficient for his necessities. 
Ever since Mr Aubrey’s devotion to 
politics has carried him away from 
Yatton for a considerable portion of 
each year, Dr Tatham has been the 
right-hand counsellor of old Mrs Au- 
brey, in all her pious and charitable 
plans and purposes. Every new-years’- 
day, there comes from the hall to the 
vicarage. six dozen of fine old port 
‘wine—a present from Mrs Aubrey ; 
but the little doctor (though he never 
tells her so) scarce drinks: six bottles 
of them in a year. Two dozen of 
them go, within a few days’ time, toa 
poor brother parson in an adjoining 
parish, who, with his wife and three 
children—all in- feeble health—can 
hardly keep body and. soul together, 
and who, but for this generous bro- 
ther, would not probably taste a glass 
of wine throughout the year, except 
on certain occasions when the very 
humblest may moisten their poor lips 
with wine—I mean the SacnamMENT— 
the sublime and solemn festival given 
by One who doth not forget the poor 
and destitute, however in their mi- 
sery they may sometimes think to the 
contrary. The remainder of his little 
present Dr Tatham distributes in 
small quantities amongst such of his 
parishioners as may require it, and 
may not happen to have come under 
‘the immediate notice of Mrs Aubrey. 
Dr Tatham has known Mr Aubrey 
ever since he was about five years old. 
*"Twas the doctor that first taught 
him Greek and Latin ; and, up to his 
going to college, gave him the fre- 
quent advantage of his learned expe- 
rience. But surely I have gone into 
a very. long digression. 
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While Miss Aubrey, accompanied 
by her sister-in-law, and followed by 
a servant carrying a great bag, filled 
with articles brought from London 
the day before, went to the school 
which I have before mentioned, in 
order to distribute her prizes and pre- 
sents, Mr Aubrey and Dr Tatham 
set off on a walk through the village. 

“ I must do something for that old 
steeple of yours, doctor,” said Au- 
brey, as arm in arm they approached 
the church; “ it looks crumbling 
away in many parts.” 

‘* If you'd only send a couple of ma- 
sons to repair the porch, and make it 
weather-tight, it would satisfy me for 
some years to come,”’ said the doctor. 

«© Well—we'll look at it,” replied 
Aubrey ; and turning aside, they en- 
tered the little churchyard. 

‘“‘ How I love this old yew-tree!” 
he exclaimed, as they passed under 
it; “ it casts a kind of tender gloom 
around that always makes me pensive, 
not to say melancholy.” A sigh 
escaped him, as his eye glanced at 
the family vault, which was almost in 
the centre of the shade, where lay his 
father, three brothers, and a sister, 
and where, in the course of nature, 
a few short years would see the pre- 
Gious remains of his mother deposit- 
ed. But the doctor, who had has- 
tened forward alone for a moment, 
finding the church-door open, called 
out to Mr Aubrey, who soon stood 
within the porch. It certainly re- 
quired a little repairing, which Mr 
Aubrey said should be looked to im. 
mediately. ‘ See—we’re all prepa- 
ring for to-morrow,” said Dr Tatham, 
leading the way into the little church, 
where the grizzle-headed clerk was 
busy decorating the pulpit, reading- 
desk, and altar-piece, with the cheers 
ful emblems of the season. 

«* T never see these,’’ said the doc- 
tor, taking up one of the sprigs of 
mistletoe lying on a form beside them, 
‘** but I think of your own Christmas 
verses, Mr Aubrey, when you were 
younger and fresher than you now are 
—don’t you recollect them ?”’ 

** Oh—pooh!” 

** But I remember them ;” and he 
began,— 


© ¢ Hail! silvery, modest mistletoe, 
Wreath’d round winter’s brow of snow, 
Clinging so chastely, tenderly: 

Hail holly, darkly, richly green, 
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Whose crimson berries blush between 

Thy prickly foliage, modestly. 

* winter-flowers, bloom sweet and 
air, 

Though Nature’s garden else be bare— 

Ye vernal glistening emblems, meet 

To twine a Christmas coronet.’” 


‘* That will do, Doctor—what a me- 
mory you have for trifles !” 

“ Peggy! Peggy !— you're sadly 
overdoing it,” said the Doctor, calling 
out to the sexton’s wife, who was 
busy at work in the squire’s pew—a 
large square pew in the nave, near the 
pulpit. «* Why, do you want to hide the 
squire’s family from the congregation ? 
You're quite putting a holly hedge all 
round.” 

‘ Please you, sir, I’ve got so much 
I don’t know where to put it—so, in 
course, I put it here.” 

“‘ Then,” said the Doctor, with a 
smile, looking round the church, * let 
John get up and put some of it in 
those old hatchments; and,” looking 
up at the clerk, busy at work in the 
pulpit, * don’t put quite so much up 
there in my candlesticks.” 

With this the parson and the squire 
took their departure. As they passed 
slowly up the village, which already 
wore a sort of holiday aspect, they 
met on all hands with a cordial and 
respectful greeting. .The quiet little 
public-house turned out some four or 
five stout fellows—all tenants of his— 
with their pipes in their hands, and 
who took. off their hats, and bowed 
very low. Mr Aubrey went up and 
entered into conversation with them 
for some minutes—their families and 
farms, he found, were well and thriving. 
There was quite a little crowd of women 
about the shop of Nick Steele, the 
butcher, who, with an extra hand to 
help him, was giving out the second 
ox which had been sent from the hall, 
to the persons whose names had been 
given in to him from Mrs Aubrey. 
Further on, some were cleaning their 
little windows, others sweeping their 
floors, and sprinkling sand over them ; 
most were sticking holly and mistletoe 
in their windows, and over their man- 
tel-pieces. Every where, in short, 
was to be seen that air of quiet pre- 
paration for the cheerful morrow, 
which fills a thoughtful observer with 
feelings of pensive but exquisite satis- 
faction. 

Mr Aubrey returned home towards 
dusk, cheered and enlivened by his 
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walk. His sudden plunge into the 

simplicity and comparative solitude of 

country life—and that country Yatton 

—had quite refreshed his feelings, and . 
given a tone to his spirits. Of course, 

Dr Tatham was to dine at the hall on 

the morrow ; if he did not, indeed, it 

would have been for the first time du- 

ring the last five-and-twenty years. 

Christmas eve passed pleasantly and 
quietly enough at the hall. After din- 
ner the merry little ones were intro- 
duced, and their prattle and romps oc- 
cupied an hour right joyously. As-soon 
as, smothered with kisses, they had 
been dismissed to bed, old Mrs Au- 
brey composed herself in her great 
chair-to her usual after-dinner’s. nap ; 
while her son, his wifes and sister, sit- 
ting fronting the fire—a decanter or 
two, anda few wine-glasses, and dessert 
remaining on the table behind them— 
sat conversing in a subdued tone, now 
listening to the wind roaring in the 
chimney—a sound which not a little 
enhanced their sense of comfort—then 
criticising the disposition of the ever- 
greens with which the room was plen- 
teously decorated, and laying out their 
movements during the ensuing fortnight. 
Mrs Aubrey and Kate were, with af. 
fectionate earnestness, contrasting to 
Aubrey the peaceful pleasures of 
a country life with the restless excite- 
ment and endless anxieties of a Lon- 
don political life, to which they saw 
him more and more addicting himself; 
he all the while playfully parrying their 
attacks, but secretly acknowledging the 
truth and force of what they said,’ 
when—hark!—a novel sound from 
without which roused the old lady from 
her nap. What do you think, dear 
reader, it was? The voices of little 
girls singing what seemed to be a 
Christmas hymn: yes, they caught the 
words— 

“ Hark ! the herald-angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born king ; 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild ”"— 

“It must be your little school-girls,” 
said old Mrs Aubrey, looking at her 
daughter, and listening. 

‘| do believe it is,” quoth Kate, her 
eyes suddenly filling with tears, as she 
sat eagerly inclining her ear towards 
the window. 

‘They must be standing on the 
grass-plot just before the window,” 
said Mr Aubrey : the tiny voices wer 
thrilling his very heart within him. 
His sensitive nature might be compa- 
red to a delicate eli harp, which _. 
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gave forth, with the slightest breath 
of accident or cireumstance,— 

“* The still, sad music of humanity.” 
In a few moments he was almost in 
tears—the sounds were so unlike the 
fierce and turbulent cries of political 
warfare to which his ears had been lat- 
terly accustomed ! The more the poor 
children sung, the more was he affect- 
ed. Kate’s tears fell fast, for she had 
been in an excited mood before this 
littleincident occurred. “‘ Doyouhear, 
mamma,” said she, ‘the voice of the 
poor little thing that was last taken 
into the school? The little darling!” 
Kate tried to smile away her emotion ; 
but ’twas in vain. Mr Aubrey gently 
drew aside the curtain, and pulled up 
the central blind—and there, headed 
by their matron, stood the little singers 
exposed to view, some eighteen in 
number, ranged in a row on the grass, 
their white dresses glistening in the 
moonlight. The oldest seemed not 
more than ten or twelve years old, 
while the younger ones could not be 
more than five or six. They seemed 
all singing from their very hearts. 
Aubrey stood looking at them with 
very deep interest. 

As soon as they had finished their 


hymn, they were conducted into the 


housekeeper’s room, according to 
orders sent for that purpose from Mrs 
Aubrey, and each of them received a 
little present of money, besides a full 
glass of Mrs Jackson’s choicest raisin 
wine, and a currant bun; Kateslipping 
half.a-guinea into the hand of their 
mistress, to whose wish to afford gra- 
tification to the inmates of the hall, 
was entirely owing the little incident 
“which had so pleased and surprised 
them. 

‘A happy Christmas to you, dear 
papa and mamma!” said little Au- 
brey, about eight o’clock the next 
morning, pushing aside the curtains, 
and clambering up on the high bed 
where Mr and Mrs Aubrey were still 
asleep— soon, however, they were 
awoke by the welcome sound. The 

- morning promisedabeautifuiday. The 
air, though cold, was clear; and the 
branches of the trees visible from their 
windows, were all covered with hoar- 
frost, which seemed to line them as if 
with silver fringe. The little bells of 
Yatton church were ringing a merry 
peal; bot, how different in tone 
aud strength from the clangour of the 
London church-bells! Christmas was 
indeed at last arrived—~—and cheerful 
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were the greetings of those who soon 
after met at the bountiful breakfast 
table, Old Mrs Aubrey was going to 
church with them—in fact, not even a 
domestic was to be left at home that 
eculd possibly be spared. By the 
time that the carriage, with the fat and 
lazy-looking grey horses, was at the 
hall door, the sun had burst out in 
beauty from an almost cloudless sky, 
The three ladies rode alone; Aubrey 
preferring to walk, accompanied by his 
little son, as the ground was dry and 
hard, and the distance very short. A 
troop of some twelve or fourteen ser- 
vants, male and female, presently fol- 
lowed ; and then came Mr Aubrey, 
leading along the heir of Yatton—a 
boy of whom he might well be proud, 
as the future possessor of his name, his 
fortune, and his honours. When he 
had reached the church, the carriage 
was returning home. Almost the 
whole congregation stood collected be- 
fore the church door, to see the Squire’s 
family enter; and reverent were the 
curtsies and bows with which old Mrs 
Aubrey and her lovely companions 
were received, Very soon after they 
had taken their places, Mr Aubrey 
and his son made their appearance ; 
objects they were of the deepest in- 
terest, as they passed along to their 
pew. A few minutes after, little Dr 
Tatham entered the church in his sur. 
plice, (which he almost always put on 
at home,) with a face, serious to be 
sure, but yet overspread with an ex- 
pression even more bland and- benig- 
nant than usual. He knew there was 
not a soul among the’ little crowd 
around him that did not really: love 
him, and that did not know how heart- 
ily he returned their love. All eyes 
were of course on the Squire’s pew. 
Mrs Aubrey was looking well—her 
daughter and daughter-in-law were 
thought by all to be by far the most 
beautiful women in the world—what 
must people think of them in London? 
Mr Aubrey looked, they thought, 
pleased and happy, but rather paler, 
and even a little thinner; and as for 
the little Squire, with his bright eyes, 
his rosy cheeks, his arch smile, his 
curling auburn hair—he was the pride 
of Yatton ! 

Dr Tatham read prayers, as he al- 
ways did, with great distinctness and 
deliberation, so that every body in the 
church, young and old, could catchevery 
syllable ; anid he preached, consider- 
ately enough, a very short sermon— 
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pithy, homely, and affectionate. He 
reminded them that he was then 
preaching his thirty-first Christmas-day 
sermon from that pulpit. The service 
over, none of the congregation moyed 
from their places till the occupants of 
the Squire’s pew had quitted it; but 
as soon as they had got outside of the 
door, the good people poured out after 
them, and almost lined the way from 
the church door to the gate at which 
the carriage stood, receiving and an- 
swering a hundred kind enquiries con 
cerning themselves, their families, and 
their circumstances. 

Mr Aubrey stayed behind, desirous of 
taking another little ramble with Dr 
Tatham through the village, for the 
day was indeed bright and beautiful, 
and the occasion inspiriting, There 
was not a villager within four or five 
miles of the hall who did not sit down 
that day to a comfortable little relish« 
ing dinner, at least one-third of them 
being indebted for it directly to the 
bounty of the Aubreys. As soon as 
Dr Tatham had taken off his gown, he 
accompanied Mr Aubrey in cheerful 
mood, in the briskest spirits.’ ’Twas 


delightful to see the smoke come curl- 
ing out of every chimney, scarce any 


one visible, suggesting to you that they 
were all housed, and preparing for, or 
partaking of their,roast-beef and plum- 
pudding. Now and then the bustling 
wife would show her heated red face 
at the door, and hastily curtsy as they 
passed, then returning to dish up her 
little dinner. 

‘“* Ah, ha! Mr Aubrey !—isn’t such 
a day as this worth a whole year in 
town-?”’ exclaimed Dr Tatham. 

** Both have their peculiar influences, 
Doctor; the pleasure of the contrast 
would be lést if”? 

** Contrast? Believe me, in the 
language of Virgil” 

** Ah! how goes on old blind Bess, 
Doctor?” interrupted Aubrey, as they 
approached the smallest cottage in the 
village—in fact, the very last. 

** She’s just the same as she has 
been these last twenty years. Shall we 
look in on the old creature ?” 

** With all my heart. 1 hope, poor 
soul! that she has not been overlooked 
on this festive occasion.” 

** Trust Mrs Aubrey forthat! I'll 
answer for it, we shall find old Bess as 
happy, in her way, as she can be.”’ 

This was a stone-blind old woman, 
who had been bedridden for the last 
twenty years. She had certainly pass. 
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ed her hundredth year—some said two 
or three years before—and had lived in 
her present little cottage for nearly 
half a century, having grown out of 
the recollection of almost all the in- 
habitants of the village. She had long 
been a pensioner of Mrs Aubrey’s, by 
whom alone, indeed, she was support- 
ed. Her great age, her singular ap- 
pearance, and a certain rambling way 
of talking that she had, earned her the 
reputation in the village of being able 
to say strange things ; and one or two 
of the old gossips knew of things com- 
ing to pass according to what—poor 
old soul—she had predicted! . 

Dr Tatham gently pushed open the 
door. The cottage consisted, in fact, 
of but one room, and that a very small 
one, and lit by only one little window. 
The floor was clean, and evidentl 
just fresh sanded. On.a wooden stool, 
opposite a fireplace, on which a small 
saucepan pot was placed, sat a girl 
about twelve years old, (a daughter of 
the woman who lived nearest,) crumb- 
ling some bread into a basin, with 
some broth init. On a narrow bed 
against the wall, opposite the window, 
was to be seen the somewhat remark- 
able figure of the solitary old tenant 
of the cottage. She was sitting up, 
resting against the pillow, which was 
placed on end against the wall. She 
was evidently a very tall woman ; and 
her long, brown, wrinkled, shrivelled 
face, with prominent cheekbones and 
bushy white eyebrows, betokened the 
possession, in earlier days, of a most 
masculine expression of features. Her 
hair, white as snow, was gathered back 
from her forehead, under a spreading 
plain white cap; and her sightless 
eyes, wide open, stared forward with 
a startling and somewhat sinister ex- 
pression. She was wrapped round in 
a clean white bedgown; and herlong 
thin arms lay straight before her on 
the outside of the bed-clothes. Her 
lips were moving, as if she were talk- 
ing to herself. 

“ She’s a strange-looking object, 
indeed!” exclaimed Mr Aubrey, as 
he and Dr Tatham stood watching 
her for a few moments in silence. 

«¢ Dame! dame!” said the Doctor, 
loudly, approaching her bedside, 
«* How are you to-day ? It’s Christmas 
day—I wish you a merry Christmas.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay—merry, merry! More 
the merrier! I’ve seen a hundred and 
nine of them!” 

“* You seem very happy, dame.” 
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«¢ They won’t give me my broth— 
my broth.” 

-* It’s coming, granny,” called out 
the shrill voice of the girl sitting be- 
fore the fire, quickening her motions. 

‘¢ Here’s the Squire come to see you, 
dame, and he wishes you a happy 
Christmas,” said Dr Tatham. 

«« What! the Squire? Alive yet? 
Ah, well-a-day! well-a-day!” said 
she, ina feeble, mournful tone, slowly 
rubbing together her long, skinny, 
wrinkled hands, on the backs of which 
the veins stood out like knotted whip- 
cord. She repeated the last words 
several times, in a truly doleful tone, 
gently shaking her head. 

«*‘ Granny’s been very sad, sir, to- 
day, and cried two or three times,” 
said the little girl, stirring about the 
hot broth. 

«‘ Poor Squire! doth he not look 
sad ?"’ enquired the old woman. 

«* Why should I, dame? What have 
I to fear?” said Mr Aubrey. 

** Merry. in the hall! all, merry! 
merry! But no one has heard it but 


, 


old blind Bess. Where’s the Squire?” 
she added, suddenly turning her face 
full towards where they were standing 


—and it seemed whitened with emo- 
tion. Her staring eyes were settled 
on Mr Aubrey’s face, as if she were 
reading his very soul. 

«* Here I am, dame,” said he, with 
a great deal of curiosity, to say the 
least of it. 

** Give me your hand, Squire,” said 
she, stretching out her left arm, and 
working about her talon-like fingers, 
as if ineagerness to grasp Mr Aubrey’s 
hand, which he gave her. 

‘* Never fear! never, never! Happy 
in the hall! Isee all! How long’”— 

«© Why, dame, this is truly a very 
pleasant greeting of yours,” inter- 
posed Dr Tatham, with a smile. 

‘«* Short and bitter ! long and sweet ! 
Put your trust in God, Squire.” 

«I hope I do, granny,” replied 
Mr Aubrey seriously. 

©] see! I hear!—my broth! my 
broth !—where is it?” 

“ Here it is, granny,” said the girl. 

“ Good-day, dame,” said Mr Au- 
brey, gently disengaging his hand 
from hers ; and before they had left 
the cottage she began to swallow very 
greedily the broth with which the 
little girl fed her. 

“‘ This is the sort of way in which 
this old superannuated creature has 
frighteried one or two of’? —— 
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‘Is it indeed?” enquired Mr Au. 
brey, with a sort of mechanical smile. 
Dr Tatham saw that he was in a very 
serious humour. 

‘‘ She’s alarmed you, I protest !— 
I protest she has!” exclaimed the 
Doetor, with a smile, as they walked 
along. Now he knew the disposition 
and character of Aubrey intimately ; 
and was well aware of a certain ten- 
dency he had to superstition. 

‘* My dear Doctor, I assure you that 
you are mistaken—I am indeed not 
alarmed—but at the same time I will 
tell you something not a little singu- 
lar. Would you believe that a month 
or two ago, when in town, I dreamed 
that I heard some one uttering the 
very words this old woman has juat 
been uttering !” 

** Ah! ha, ha!” laughed the Doctor; 
and, after a second or two's pause, 
Aubrey, as if ashamed of what he had 
said, echoed the laugh, and their con- 
versation passed on to political topics, 
which kept them engaged for the re- 
mainder of their walk, Mr Aubrey 
quitting his companion at the door of 
the vicarage, to be rejoined by him at 
five o'clock, the dinner hour at the 
hall. As Mr Aubrey walked along 
the park, the shades of evening casting 
a deepening gloom around him, his 
thoughts involuntarily recurred to the 
cottage of old blind Bess, and he felt 
vague apprehensions flitting’ with 
darkening shade across his mind. 
Though he was hardly weak. enough 
to attach any definite meaning or 
importance to the gibberish he had 
heard, it still had left an unpleasant 
impression, and he was vexed at feeling 
a wish that the incident—trifling as 
he was willing to believe it—should 
not be mentioned by Dr Tatham at 
the hall; and still more, on recollect 
ing that he had purposely abstained 
from requesting the good Doctor not 
todo so. All this implied that the 
matter had occupied his thoughts to 
a greater extent than he secretly re- 
lished. On reaching, however, the 
hall door, this brief pressure on his 
feelings quickly ceased ; for on enter- 
ing he saw Mrs Aubrey, his sister, 
and his two children: at high romps 
together in the hall, and he heartily 
joined in them. 

By five o'clock the little party were 
seated at the cheerful dinner-table, 
covered with the glittering old family 
plate, and that kind of fare, at once 
substantial and luxurious, which be- 
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fitted the occasion. Old Mrs Aubrey, 
in her simple white turban and black 
velvet dress, presided with a kind of 
dignified cheerfulness which was de- 
lightful to see. Kate had contrived 
to make herself look more lovely even 
than usual, wearing a dress of dark blue 
satin, tastefully trimmed with blonde, 
and which exquisitely comported with 
her lovely complexion. Oh that 
Delamere had been sitting opposite to, 
or beside her! The more matured 
proportions of her blooming sister-in- 
law appeared to infinite advantage in 
a rich green velvet dress, while a su- 
er diamond glistened with subdued 
ustre in her beautiful bosom. She 
wore no ornaments in her dark hair, 
which was, as indeed might be said of 
Kate, “ when unadorned, adorned the 
most.” The greyheaded old butler, 
as brisk as his choicest champagne, 
with which he perpetually bustled 
round the table, and the three steady- 
looking old family servants, going 
about their business with quiet ce- 
lerity—the delicious air of antique 
elegance around them,—this was a 
Christmas dinner after one’s. own 
heart!—Oh the merry and dear old 
Yatton! And as if there were not 
loveliness enough already in the room, 
behold the door suddenly pushed open 
as soon as the dinner is over, and run 
up to his gay and laughing mother, 
her little son, his ample snowy collar 
resting gracefully on his crimson vel- 
vet dress. ’Tis her hope and pride— 
her first-born—the little squire ; but 
where is his sister ?—where is Agnes? 
*Tis even as Charles says—she fell 
asleep in the very act of being dressed, 
and they were obliged to put her to 
bed ; so Charles is alone in his glory. 
You may well fold your delicate white 
arm around him, mamma. 

His little gold cup is nearly filled to 
join in the first toast: are you all 
ready? The worthy Doctor has poured 
Mrs Aubrey’s glass, and Kate’s glass, 
fell up to the brim :—“ Our next 
Christmas!” 

Yes, yournext Christmas! The vigi- 
lant eye of Dr Tatham alone per- 
ceived a faint change of colour in Mr 
Aubrey’s cheek as the words were 
uttered ; and his eye wandered for an 
instant, as if tracing across the room 
the image of old blind Bess; but ’twas 
gone in a moment— Aubrey was soon 
in much higher spirits than usual. 
Well he might be. How could man 
be placed in happier circumstances 
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than he was? As soon as the ladies 
had withdrawn, together with little 
Aubrey, the Doctor and Mr Aubrey 
drew their chairs before the fire, and 
enjoyed a long hour’s pleasant chat 
on matters domestic and political. 
As to the latter, the parson and the 
Squire were stout Tories; and a 
speech which Aubrey had lately deli- 
vered in the’ House, on the Catholic 
claims, raised him to a pitch of emi- 
nence in the parson’s_ estimation, 
when he had very few men in the 
country to keep him company. The 
Doctor here got on very fast indeed ; 
and was just assuring the Squire that 
he saw dark days in store for Old Eng- 
land from the machinations of the 
Papjsts ; and that, for his part, he 
should rejoice to “ seal his testimony 
with his blood,” and would go to the 
stake not only without flinching, but 
rejoicing—(all which I verily believe 
he verily believed he would have 
done,)—and coveting the crown of 
martyrdom, when Aubrey caught the 
sounds of his sister playing on the 
organ, a noble instrument, which a 
year or two before, at her urgent re- 
quest, he had purchased and placed in 
the drawing-room, whither he and the 
Doctor at once repaired. °*Twas a 
spacious and lofty room, well caleu- 
lated for the splendid instrument 
which occupied the large recess front- 
ing the door. Miss Aubrey was play- 
ing Handel, and with an exquisite 
perception of his matchless power and 
beauty. Hark! did you ever hearthe 
grand yet simple recitative she is now 
commencing ? : 


“ In the days of Herod the king, be- 
hold, there came wise men from the East, 
io Jerusalem, 

“ Saying— Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have seen his 
star in the East, and are come to wore 
ship him.” 


The Doctor officiated as chaplain 
that evening. The room was almost 
filled with servants, many of whose 
looks very plainly showed the merry 
doings that had been going on in the 
servants’ hall; some of them could 
scarce keep their eyes open; one or 
two sat winking at each other, and 
so forth. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the Doctor, with muchjudg- 
ment, read very short prayers, and 
immediately after took his departure. 

The next morning, which proved as 
fine as the preceding, Mr Aubrey was 
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detained in with his letters, and one 
or two other little matters of business 
in his library, till luncheon time. 
“ What say you, Kate, toa ride round 
the estate ?’’ said he, on taking his 
seat. Miss Aubrey was delighted ; 
and forthwith the horses were ordered 
to be got ready as soon as possible. 

“You must not mind a little rough 
riding, Kate, for we've got to go over 
some ugly places. I'm going te meet 
Waters at the end of the avenue, about 
that old sycamore—we must have it 
down at last.” 

“Oh no, Charles, no; I thought we 
had settled that last year.’’ 

* Pho! if it had not been for yau, 
Kate, it would have been down two 
years ago at least. Its hour is come 
at last; "tis indeed, so no pouting! It 
is injuring the other trees; and, be- 
sides, it spoils the prospect from the 
back of the house.” 

“°Tis only Waters that puts all 
these things into your head, Charles, 
and I shall let him know my opinion 
on the subject when I see him! 
Mamma, haven’t you a word to say 
for the old” —— 

But Mr Aubrey, not deeming it 
discreet to await the new force which 
was being brought against him, started 
off to go round and see a newly-pur- 
chased horse, just brought to the 
stables. 

Kate, who really became every 
thing, looked charming in her blue 
riding-habit, sitting on her horse with 
infinite ease and grace —a capital 
horsewoman. The exercise soon 
brought a rich bloom upon her cheek ; 
and as she cantered along the road by 
the side of her brother, no one that 
met them but must have been struck 
with her beauty. Just as they had 
dropped into an easy walk— 

* Charles,” said she, observing two 
horsemen approaching them, “‘ who can 
these be? Did you—did you ever see 
such figures? And how they ride!” 

« Why, certainly,” replied her bro- 
ther, smiling, “ they look like a couple 
of Cockneys.” 

“Good gracious, what puppies!” 
exclaimed Miss Aubrey, lowering her 
voice as they neared the persons she 
spoke of. 

“ They are a most extraordinary 
couple. Who can they be?” said 
Mr Aubrey, a smile forcing itself 
into his features. . One of them was 
‘dressed in a light blue surtout, with 
the tip of a white pocket-handker- 
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chief seen peeping out of a pocket in 
the front of it. His hat, with scarce | 
any brim to it, was stuck aslant on 
the top of a bushy head of hair. Hig 
shirt-collars were turned down com- 
pletely over his stock, displaying a 
great quantity of dirt-coloured hair 
under his chin; while a pair of mous- 
taches, of the same colour, were 
sprouting upon his lip. A quizzing- 
glass was stuck in his right eye, and 
in his hand he carried a whip with a 
shining silver head. The other was 
nearly as much distinguished by the 
elegance of his appearance. He had 
a glossy hat, a purple-coloured vel- 
vet waistcoat, two pins connected 
by little chains in his stock, a bottle. 
green surtout, sky-blue trousers, 
In short, who should these be but 
Shr old friends Titmouse and Snap? 
Whoever they might be, it was plain 
that they were perfect novices on 
horseback, and their horses had every 
appearance of having been much 
fretted and worried by their riders, 
To the surprise of Mr Aubrey and 
his sister, these two personages at~ 
tempted to rein in, as they neared, 
with the evident intention of speaking 
to them. 

“ Pray—a—sir, will you, sir, tell 
us,” commenced Titmouse, with a 
desperate attempt to appear at his 
ease, as he tried to make his horse 
stand still fora moment—* isn’t there 
a place called —called ”— here his 
horse, whose sides were constantly 
being galled by the spurs of its un- 
conscious rider, began to back a 
little, then to go on one side, and, in 
Titmouse's fright, his glass dropped 
from his eye, and he seized hold of 
the pummel. Nevertheless, to show 
the lady how completely he was at 
his ease all the while, he levelled a 
great many oaths and eurses at the 
eyes and soul of his wayward brute ; 
who, however, not in the least moved 
by them, but infinitely disliking the 
spurs of its rider and: the twisting 
round of its mouth by the reins, 
seemed more and more inclined for 
mischief, and backed close up to the 
edge of the ditch. 

“I'm afraid, sir, you are not much 
accustomed to riding. Will you per- 
mit me” — . 

“Oh, yes—ye—ye—s, sir, I am 
uncommon—whee-o- uy !| wh-uoy !”— 
(then a fresh volley of oaths.) “ Oh, 
dear—what—what is he going to do! 
Snap! Snap! "Twas, however, quite 
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in vain to call on that gentleman for 
assistance; for he had grown as pale as 
death, on finding that his own brute 
seemed strongly disposed to follow the 
example of the other, being particulars 
gece to rear up on its hind-legs. 

he very first motion of the sort 
brought Snap’s heart (not large enough, 
perhaps, to choke him) into his 
mouth. Titmouse’s beast suddenly 
inclined the contrary way; and 
throwing its hind feet into the air, 
sent its. terrified rider flying, heads 
over heels, into the very middle of 
the hedge, from which he dropped 
into the wet ditch. Both Mr Aubrey 
and his groom dismounted, and secu- 
red the horse, who, having got rid of 
its ridiculous rider, stood quietly 
enough. Titmouse proved to be 
more frightened than hurt. His hat 
was crushed flat on his head, and half 
the left side of his face covered with 
mud—as, indeed, were his clothes all 
the way down. The groom (almost 
splitting with laughter) helped him 
on again; and as Mr and Miss Au- 
brey were setting off—*“ I think, sir,” 
said he, politely, “ you were enqui- 
ring for some place ?” 

* Yes, sir,” quoth Snap. ‘Isn't 
there a place called Ya—Yat—Yat 
—(be quiet, you brute,)—Yatton 
about here?” 

“ Yes, sir—straight on.” Miss Au- 
brey hastily threw her veil over her 
face, to conceal her laughter, spurred 
her horse, and she and her brother 
were soon out of sight of the strangers, 

“I say, Snap,’ quoth Titmouse, 
when they had got a little composed, 
“ see that lovely gal?” 

‘* Fine girl—devilish fine!” replied 
Snap. 

“« I’m blessed if I don’t think—’pon 
my life, I believe we’ve met before.” 

** Didn’t seem to know you.” 

“ Ah! I don’t know—how uncom- 
mon infernal unfortunate to happen 
just at the moment when”—— Tit- 
mouse became silent ; for all of a sud- 
den he recollected when and where, 
and under what circumstances he had 
seen Miss Aubrey before, and which 
his vanity would not allow of his telling 
Snap. She had once accompanied her 
' sister-in-law to Messrs Dowlas, Tag- 
rag, and Company's, for some small 
matter. Titmouse had helped her, 
and his absurdity of manner provoked 
a smile, which Titmouse a little mis- 
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construed ; so that when, a Sunday or 
two afterwards, he met her in the 
Park, the little fool had the presump- 
tion to nod to her—she having not the 
slightest notion who he was—and of 
course not, on the present occasion, 
having the least recollection of him. 
The reader will remember that this 
little incident made a deep impression 
on the mind of Mr Titmouse.* 

The. coincidence was really not a 
little singular. To return to Mr Au- 
brey and his sister. After riding a 
mile or two further up the road, they 
leaped over a very low mound or 
fence, which formed the extreme 
boundary of that part of the estate, _ 
and having passed through a couple of 
fields, they entered the lower extre- 
mity of that fine avenue of elms, at 
the higher end of which stood Kate’s 
favourite tree, and also Waters and 
his under-bailiff—who looked to her 
like a couple of executioners, only 
awaiting the fiat of her brother. The 
sun shone brightly upon the doomed 
sycamore—“ the axe was laid at its 
root.” As they rode up the avenue, 
Kate begged very hard for mercy ; but 
for once her brother seemed obdurate 
—the tree, he said, must come down. 

«© Remember, Charles,” said she, 
passionately, as they drew up, “ how 
we’ve all of us romped and sported un- 
der it! Poor papa also” 

‘6 See, Kate, how rotten it is,” said 
her brother ; and riding close to it, with 
his whip he_snapped off two or three 
of its feeble silvery-grey branches— 
‘its high time for it to come down.” 

‘“‘ It fills the grass all round with 
little branches, sir, whenever there’s 
the least breath of wind,” said Waters. 

‘It won’t hardly hold a crow’s 
weight on the topmost branches, sir,” 
said the under- bailiff. 

« Had it any leaves last summer ?” 
enquired Mr Aubrey. 

«“ [ don’t think,” said Waters, “ it 
had a hundred all over it.” 

‘“‘ Really, Kate, ‘tis such a melan- 
choly, unsightly object, when seen 
from any part of the quadrangle,”— 
turning round on his horse to look at 
the rear of the hall, which was at 
about eighty yards’ distance. ‘ It 
looks such an old. withered thing 
amongst the fresh green trees around 
it—'tis quite a painful contrast.” 
Kate had gently urged on her horse 
while her brother was speaking, till 
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she was close beside him. ‘ Charles,” 
said she, in a low whisper, ‘ does not 
it remind you a little of poor old 
mamma, with her grey hairs, among 
her children and grandchildren? She 
is not out of place amongst us—is 
she ?” her eyes filled with tears. So 
did her brother's. 

* Dearest Kate,” said he, with 
emotion, affectionately grasping her 
little hand, “ you have triumphed! 
The old tree shall never be cut down 
in my time! Waters, let the tree 
stand ; if any thing be done to it, let 
the greatest care be taken of it.” 
Miss Aubrey turned her head aside to 
conceal her emotion. Had they been 
alone, she would have flung her arms 
round her brother's neck. 

If I were to speak my mind,” sdid 
Waters, seeing the turn things were 
taking, “I should say with our young 
lady, the old tree’s quite a kind of 
ornament in this here situation, and it 
sets off the rest.” [It was he who had 
been worrying Mr Aubrey for these 
last three years to have it cut down. ] 

« Well,” replied Mr Aubrey, “ how- 
ever that may be, let me hear no more 
of cutting it down. Ah! what does 
old Jolter want here?” said he, ob- 
serving an old tenant of that name, 
almost bent double with age, hobbling 
towards them. He was wrapped up in 
a thick blue coat, and his hair was long 
and white. 

“JT don’t know, sir—I’ll go and 
see,’ said Waters. 

«* What’s the matter, Jolter?” heen- 
quired, stepping forward to meet him. 

«* Nothing much, sir,” replied thie 
old man, taking off his hat and bowing 
very low towards Mr and Miss Au- 
brey. 

‘* Put your hat on, my old friend,” 
said Mr Aubrey. 

** T only come to bring you this bit 
of paper, sir, if you please,” said the 
old man, addressing Waters. ‘“ You 
said, a while ago, as how I was always 
to bring you papers that were left 
with me; and this” —taking one out of 
his pocket,—“ was left with me only 
about an hour ago. It’s seemingly a 
lawyer's paper, and was left by an un- 
common gay youngchap. He asked 
me my name, and then he looked at 
the paper, and read it all over, but I 
couldn’t make any thing of it.” : 

«© What is it?” enquired Mr Au- 
brey, as Waters cast his eye over a 
sheet of paper, partly printed and 
partly written. 
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“«« Why, it seems the old story, sir 
—that slip of waste Jand, sir. Mr 
Tomkins is at it again, sir.” 

** Well, if he chooses to spend his 
money in that way, I can’t help it. 
Let me look at the paper.”” He did 
so. “ Yes, it seems the same kind of 
thing as before. Well,” handing it 
back, “send it to Mr Parkinson, and 
tell him to look to it; and at all events, 
take care that old Jolter comes to no 
trouble by the business. How’s the 
old wife, Jacob ?” 

‘* She’s dreadful bad with rheuma- 
tis, sir; but the stuff that Madam 
sends her does her a woundy deal of 
good, sir, in her inside.” 

“© Well, we must try if we can’t 
send you some more; and, harkee, 
if the goodwife doesn’t get better 
soon, come up to the hall, and we'll 
have the doctor call on her. Now, 
Kate, let us away homeward.” And 
they were soon out of sight. 

I do not intend to deal so uncere- 
moniously er summarily as Mr Au- 
brey did with the document which 
had been brought to his notice by 
Jolter, then handed over to Waters, 
and by him, according to orders, 
transmitted the next day to Mr Park- 
inson, Mr Aubrey’s attorney. It was 
what is called a ‘* DecLaRnaTIon IN 
Esectment;” touching which, in 
order to throw a ray or two of light ~ 
upon a document which will make no 
small figure in this history, I have 
been to a very renowned sergeant-at- 
law, and have gained a little informa- 
tion on the point. 

If Jones claims a debt, or goods, 
or damages from Smith, one would 
think that, if he went to law, the ac- 
tion would be “ Jones versus Smith;" 
and so itis. But behold, if it be ranp 
which is claimed by Jones from 
Smith, the style and name of the 
cause stands thus:—‘* Doe, on the 
demise of Jones, versus Roe.” In- 
stead, therefore, of Jones and Smith 
fighting out the matter in their own 
proper names, they set up a couple of 
puppets, (called John Doe and Richard 
Roe,) who fall upon one another in a 
very quaint fashion, after the manner 
of Punch and Judy. John Doe pre- 
tends to be the real plaintiff, and 
Richard Roe the real defendant. John 
Doe says that the land which Rich- 
ard Roe has is his, (the said John 
Doe’s,) because Smith (the real plain- 
tiff) gave him a lease of it ; and Smith 
is then called « the lessor of the plain- 
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tiff.’ John Doe further says that one 
Richard Roe, (who calls himself by 
the very significant and expressive 
name of a * Casual Ejector,’) came 
and turned him out, and so John Doe 
brings his action against Richard Roe. 
I am informed that whenever land is 
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to serve on the real defendant (Smith) 
the queer document which [ shall pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader ; and also 
to append to it an affectionate note, 
intimating the serious consequences 
which will ensue upon inattention or 
contumacy. The * Declaration,” 


sought to be recovered in England, 
this anomalous and farcical proceed. 
ing must be adopted. It is, it seems, 
the duty of the read plaintiff (Jones) 


‘© In THE Common PLEas. 


“© Michaelmas Term, —th Geo. III. 
s¢ YorKSHIRE, to-wit— Richard Roe was attached to answer John Doe of a 
plea wherefore the said Richard Roe, with force and arms, &c., entered into 
two messuages, two dwelling-houses, two cottages, two stables, two out-houses, 
two yards, two gardens, two orchards, twenty acres of land covered with water, 
twenty acres of arable land, twenty acres of pasture Jand, and twenty acres of 
other land, with the appurtenances, situated in the parish of Yatton, in the 


then, which had been served upon old 
Jolter, was in the words, letters, and 
figures following—that is to say:— 


County of Yorkshire, which TitrLeBatr Titmouse, Esquire, had demised to the | 


said John Doe for a term which is not yet expired, and ejected him from his 
said farm, and other wrongs to the said John Doe there did, to the great dam- 
age of the said John Doe, and against the peace of our Lord the King, &c.; 
and Thereupon the said John Doe, by O1ty Gammon, his attorney, complains,— 

‘«* That whereas the said TirtLesat Tirmovusg, on this —th day of August, 
in the year of our Lord 1813, at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
had demised the same tenements, with the appurtenances, to the said John Doe, 
to have and to hold the same to the said John Doe and his assigns from thence- 
forth, for and during, and unto the full end and term of twenty years from 
thence next ensuing, and fully to be completed and ended : By virtue of which 
said demise, the said John Doe entered into the said tenements, with the 
appurtenances, and became and was thereof possessed for the said term, so to 


Resentment 


him thereof granted as aforesaid. And the said John Doe being so thereof - 


possessed, the said Richard Roe afterwards, to wit, on the day and year afore- 
said, at the parish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, with force and arms, &c., 
entered into the said tenements, with the appurtenances, which the said TiTTLE- 
BaT Titmouse had demised to the said John Doe in manner and for the term 
aforesaid, which is not yet expired, and ejected the said John Doe from his said 
farm ; and other wrongs to the said John Doe then and there did, to the great 
damage of the said John Doe, and against the peace of our said lord the now 
King. Wherefore the said John Doe saith that he is injured, and hath sus- 
tained damages to the value of £50, and therefore he brings his suit, &c. 
Tittiwitty, for the Defendant. 


\ Pledges of \s ohn Den. 
s¢ Mr JAcoBeJ OLTER, 


Prosecutor. § Richard Fenn. 

‘«¢ | am informed that you are in possession of, or claim title to, the premises 
mentioned in the Declaration of Ejectment mentioned, or to sothe part thereof: 
And I, being sued in this action as a casual ejector only, and having no claim 
or title to the same, do advise you to appear, next Hilary Term, in His 
Majesty's Court of Common Pleas at Westminster, by some attorney of that 
Court ; and then and there, by a rule to be made of the same Court, to cause 
yourself to be made defendant in my stead ; otherwise, I shall suffer judgment 
to be entered against me by default, and you will be turned out of possession. 

*¢ Your loving friend, “* Richard Roe. 

*« Dated this 8th day of December 18—.” 


You may regard the above docu- 


«¢ LEATHERHEAD, for the Plaintiff. 


the innocent, unsuspecting inhabit- 


ment in the light of a deadly and de- 
structive missile, thrown by an unper- 
ceived enemy into a peaceful citadel, 
attracting no particular, notice from 


ants—amongst whom, nevertheless, it 
presently explodes, and all is terror, 
death, and ruin. 
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HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 
BY ARCHZUS. 
Hymn XII. 


1. 
O’er throngs of men around I cast mine eyes, 
While each to separate work his hand applies ; 
The mean who toil for food, the proud for fame, 
And crowds by custom led, with scarce an aim. 


2. 
Here busy dwarfs gigantic shadows chase, 
As if they thus could grow a giant race ; 
Unknowing what they are, they fain would be 
Such empty dreams as in their sleep they see. 


3. 
There lives, like glittering bubbles mount the sky, 
Contemning earth, from whence they rose on high, 
A moment catch the stars’ eternal rays, 
And burst and vanish in the moon’s clear gaze: 


4. 
Or torn by passion, swoln with falsest pride, 
Betray’d by doubt that mocks each surer guide, 
The rebel heart, in self-enthroned disdain, 
Its lawless weakness boasts, and penal pain. 


5. 
Alone it loves to bleed and groan apart, 
And scorn the crowd who stir the seething mart, 
Who-each will own, befool’d by ease and pelf, 
Nor earth nor heaven beyond his shrivell’d self. 


6. 
And yet, O God! within each darken’d soul 
Is life akin to thy creation’s whole, 
That needs but will to see, and straight would find 
The world one frame for one pervading Mind, 


In all things round one sacred Power would knew, 
From Thee diffused through all thy works below ; 
In every breath of life would hear thy call, 

And All discern in Each, and Thee in All. 


8 
A truth too vast for spirits lost in sloth, 
By self-indulgence marr'd of nobler growth, 
Who bear about, in impotence and shame, 
Their human reason’s visionary name. 


9. 
Oh! grant the crowds of earth may read thy plan, 
And strive to reach the hope design’d for man ; 
Though now, shorn, stunted, twisted, wither’d, spent, 
We dare not dream how high thy love's intent. 
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10. 
Oh, God! *twere more than life to mouldering dust, 
The hour that kindled men.to thoughtful trust— 
That taught our hearts to seek thy righteous will, 
And so with love thy wisdom’s task fulfil. 


ll. 
Redeem’d from fear, and wash’d from lustful blot, 
By faith we then might rise above our lot; 
And like thy chesen few, restored within, 
By hearts as morning pure might conquer sin! 


Hymn XIII. 


Tue stream of life from fountains flows, 
Conceal’d by sacred woods and caves ; 
From crag to dell uncheck’d it goes, 
And hurrying fast from where it rose, 
In foam and flash exulting raves. 


2. 
But straight below the torrent’s leap, 
Serenely bright its effluence lies, 
And waves that thunder’d down the steep 
Are hush’d in quiet, mute and deep, 
Reflecting rock, and trees, and skies. 


3 


And ‘mid the pool, disturb’d yet clear, 
The noisy gush that feeds it still 

Is seen again descending sheer, 

A cataract within the mere, 

As bright as down the hill. 


4, 
A living picture, smooth and true, 
Of headlong fight and restless power, 
Whose burst for ever feeds anew 
The lake of fresh and silver dew 
That paints and drinks the stormy shower. 


So Thought, with crystal mirror, shows 
Our human joy, and strife, and pain ; 
And ghostly dreams, and passion’s woes, 
The tide of failures, hates, and foes, 

Are softly figured there again. 


6. 
Do Thou, who pourest forth our days, 
With all their floods of life divine, 
Bestow thy. Spirit's peaceful gaze, 
To still the surge those tumults raise, 
And make tliy calm of being mine! 
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Hymn XIV. 


1. 
Erernat Minp! Creation’s Light and Lord! 
Thou trainest man to love thy perfect will, 
By love to know thy truth’s obscurest word, 
And so his years with hallow'd life to fill ; 
To own in all things round thy law’s accord, 
Which bids all hope be strong to vanquish ill ; 
Illumined thus by thy diffusive ray, 
The darken’d world and soul are bright with day. 


2. 

In storm, and flood, and all decays of time, 
In hunger, plagues, and man-devouring war ; 
In all the boundless tracts of inward crime— 
In selfish hates, and lusts that deepliest mar, 
In lazy dreams that clog each task sublime, 
In loveless doubts of truth’s unsetting star ; 
In all—thy Spirit will not cease to brood 
With vital strength, unfolding all to good. 


3. 
The headlong cataract and tempest’s roar, 
The rage of seas, and earthquake’s hoarse dismay, 
The crush of empire, sapp’d by tears and gore, 
And shrieks of hearts their own corruption’s prey— 
All sounds of death enforce thy righteous lore, 
In smoothest flow thy being’s truth obey, 
And heard in ears from passion’s witchery free, 
One endless music make—a hymn to Thee! 


4, 
But most, O God! the inward eyes’of thought 
Discern thy laws in all that works within ; 
The conscious will, by hard experience taught, 
Divines thy mercy shown by hate of sin; 
And hearts whose peace by shame and grief was bought, 
Thy blessings praise, that first in woe begin, 
For still on earthly pain’s tormented ground 
Thy love's immortal flowers and fruits abound. 


Fair sight it is, and med’cinal for man, 

To see thy guidance lead the human breast ; 
In life’s unopen’d germs behold thy plan, 

Till ’mid the ripen'd soul it stands confest ; 
From impulse too minute for us to scan, 
Awakening sense with love and purpose blest ; 
And through confusion, error, trial, grief, 
Maturing reason, conscience, calm belief. 


_ ee, 
This to have known, my soul be thankful thou! — 
This clear, ideal form of endless good, 
Which casts around the adoring learner’s brow 
The ray that marks man’s holiest brotherhood : 
Thus even from guilt’s deep curse and slavish vow, 
And dreams whereby the light was long withstood, 
Thee, Lord! whose mind is rule supreme to all, 
Unveil’d we see, and hail thy wisdom’s call. 
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Hymn XV. 


1. 
WueEn up to nightly skies we gaze, 
Where stars pursue their endless ways, 
We think we see from earth’s low clod 
The wide and shining home of God. 


2. 
But could we rise to moon or sun, 
Or path where planets duly run, 
Still heaven would spread above us far, 
And earth remote would seem a star. 


*Tis vain to dream those tracts of space, 
With all their worlds approach his face : 
One glory fills each wheeling ball— 

One love has shaped and moved them all. 


4. 
This earth, with all its dust and tears, 
Is his no less than yonder spheres ; 
And rain-drops weak, and grains of sand, 
Are stamp’d by his immediate hand. 


5. 
The rock, the wave, the little flower, 
All fed by streams of living power 
That spring from one Almighty will, 
Whate’er his thought conceives, fulfil. 


And is this all that man can claim? 

Is this our longing’s final aim? 

To be like all things round—no more 
Than pebbles cast on Time’s grey shore? 


Can man, no more than beast, aspire 
To know his being’s awful Sire? 
And, born and lost on Nature’s breast, 
No blessing seek but there to rest ? 


8. 
Not this our doom, thou God benign ! 
Whose rays on us unclouded shine : 
Thy breath sustains yon fiery dome ; 
But Man is most thy favour’d home. 


We view those halls of painted air, 

And own thy presence makes them fair ; 
But dearer still to thee, O Lord! 

Is he whose thoughts to thine accord. 
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THE VOTE OF CONFIDENCE IN MINISTERS. 


Tue late Debate on the Voteof Want 
of Confidence in Ministers, is not to be 
regarded merely as a party struggle 
between one class of statesmen. and 
another. It is in ttuth an exposition 
of the action and effects of the anta- 
gonist principles which for fifteen 
years have distracted the state, and 
by the ascendency of one of which to 
supreme power during the last ten, 
all the elements of strength in the Bri- 
tish empire have been wellnigh dis- 
solved. These solemn and portentous 
events give a nobler character to the 
debates of party than they have ever 
yet assumed in this country ; they be- 
come the exposition not of the strife 
of men, but of the contest of principles ; 
and to them future ages will turn for 
contemporary evidence of the effects 
of those democratic principles, which 
in all ages have been loudly contended 
for by a large portion of mankind, and 
will probably never cease to agitate 
the world, so long as their pristine na- 
ture shall descend to the children of 
Adam. 

This debate forms a fit opening for 
a new decade in the history of the na- 
tion. The lapse of such a period—a 
long space in the lifetime of an indivi- 
dual, no inconsiderable one in the 
annals of a nation—naturally recalls 
us to deliberate thought ; it leads us 
to compare the past with the present 
state of our country, and to enquire 
what we have gained—what we have 
lost during the ten years that liberal 
principles have ruled the Cabinet ; 
and to examine how many of the ex- 
— of the advocates of change 

ave been realized by time, and how 
many of the predictions of its oppo- 
nents have been now placed beyond 
the reach of doubt by the results of 
experience. Such an examination 
will both best demonstrate the ten- 
dency of the course which the nation 
has adopted, and throw an important 
light upon the merits of the memorable 
debate which has just been concluded 
in Parliament. 


It was uniformly held forth by the- 


movement party, at the commence- 
ment of the Reform agitation, that the 
grand object which they had in view, 
essential to the country, was to restore 


the confidence of the people in Parlia- 
ment, and to revive that cordial spirit 
of obedience to the laws, which can 
only be obtained in a free country by 
their being enacted by a legislature 
whose sentiments are in unison with 
those of the great body of the’people. 
The old Parliament, it was acknow- 
ledged, possessed the confidence of the 
aristocracy and the holders of large 
property, whose representatives were 
the members for the close and nomi- 
nation boroughs. But then it was said 
these representatives had entirely for- 
feited the regard of the middle classes 
of the community, who found them- 
selves possessed of great real import- 
ance, but no deliberative voice in the 
legislature.. This state of things, it 
was strongly urged, could not last— 
if it continued, it would render the 
constitution the mere mockery of a 
representative government; and there- 
fore the great object was to put the 
sentiments of the legislature in har- 
mony with those of the great mass of 
the people. No danger, it was said, 
need be anticipated from such a 
change; the people will be perfectly 
satisfied by the great addition to their 
power which they. will receive; and 
even if it should prove otherwise, the 
middle classe’, now become the real 
rulers of the state, will unanimously 
rally round a government which re- 
presents their feelings and attends to 
their wishes; and the waves of ex- 
treme democracy will beat in vain 
against the ramparts of a constitution 
founded in the wishes, and supported 
by the interests, of the whole middle 
and higher classes of the community. 
Such were the predictions on which 
the advoeates for change based the 
new constitution, and succeeded in 
establishing their power. How have 
these anticipations been realized? Is 
there any one interest in the commu- 
nity which possesses confidence in Go- 
vernment, as they are at present con- 
stituted, and as they have been moulded 
by the principles of innovation ? Does 
the existing Government possess the 
confidence even of the. Parliament 
elected in Great Britain according to 
the franchise which they themselves 
bestowed, and the-boundaries of con- 
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stituencies which they had curiously 
framed, so as to render their power 
immortal? Does the Government 
really possess the confidence of any 


one class in the community? Have- 


they the confidence of the landholders? 
have they the confidence of the mer- 
chants? have they the confidence of 
the operatives? have they the confi- 
dence of the Conservatives? have they 
the confidence of the Chartist Revolu- 
tionists ? have they the confidence of 
the Church of England? have they 
the confidence of those who are mem- 
bers of the Romish persuasion? In 
short, has any one class of the na- 
tion the slightest trust in them as 
sincerely attached to their interests, 
and willing to peril a social conflict to 
maintain them ? And has the nation at 
large, as a whole, any reliance upon 
either their ability or their inclination 
to defend the country from foreign 
aggression, and uphold the interest 
and honour of the empire? It is. in 
the answers to these questions that the 
solution of the real question at issue 
between the Conservatives and Revo- 
lutionists is to be found; and it is by 
pondering on them that the best com- 
mentary on the late debate in Parlia- 
ment is to be got. And strange to 
say, while it will at once appear from 
the decisive evidence of the votes of 
their own Parliament, and the official 
admissions of their own Administra- 
tion, that the revolutionary party nei- 
ther possess the confidence. of the 
nation, nor of any one interest, party, 
or persuasion in it; yet, by a strange 
but not unprecedented combination of 
circumstances, they have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in maintaining themselves in 
power even on the basis of popular re- 
presentation,while respected by no one 
class of the state; they continue to ex- 
ercise all the functions of government 
just because they have been proved 
incapable of exercising any of them, 
and are now immovable in their seats, 
precisely because they are the objects 
of universal contempt. 

The Liberal party will ridicule these 
propositions, and exclaim against the 
possibility of such a state of things 
existing in a democratic community. 
Before joining in the cry, let them pon- 
der upon, and answer if they can, th 
following considerations :— : 

If Ministers possess the confidence 
of the British House of Commons, of 
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course that confidence must be demon- 
strated in a country in which the 
elective franchise has been so widely 
extended, and carved out according to 
their own wishea, and the system of 
representation which they themselves 
have laid down for their own purposes 
in the returned members of Parlia- 
ment. .The present Parliament was 
assembled under ‘circumstances of un- 
paralleled good fortune to the Liberal 
party. Not only had the Legislature 
been recently elected according to a 
system devised by themselves, and sup- 
ported by all the fervour and gratitude 
of a large newly enfranchised class, 
but they had had the unparalleled good 
fortune of ~having had the existing 
Parliament elected amidst the trans- 
ports immediately consequent on the 
accession of a youthful Queen, with 
the whole weight of government at 
their command, and the cordial sup- 
port of the reigning Monarch in every 
step of their career. What, then, was 
the result of such a Parliament, elected 
under such circumstances, when first 
seriously called upon to declare whe- 
ther they had or had not confidence in 
the Movement Ministry ? 
Let the following Table, compiled 
with great accuracy by the Morning 
Herald, answer the question, which 
brings out both the actual majority of 
twenty-one in their favour, and the 
elements of which it was composed :—= 


FOR THE MOTION, 
England, 
Counties, ‘ 
Boroughs, 
Universities, 


Counties, 
Boroughs, 


Scotland. 
Counties, s ° ° 
Boroughs, ° ° 


Total, Great Britain, 
Ireland. 


Counties, ° e 
Boroughs, : 
Universities, . ° 


Total for the motion, 
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AGAINST THE MOTION. 
England. 


Counties, t ; 
Boroughs, ° . 
Universities, . e 


Counties, 
Boroughs, 


Scotland. 
Counties, ° ° 
Boroughs, . 


Total, Great Britain, 


Ireland. 
Counties, . ° 
Boroughs, ° 


36 
24 
— 60 
Total against the motion, . . 308 

By the above statement it will be 
seen, that England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, give a majority in favour of the 
motion of TEN. 

Thus it appears, that out of the 
members of Great Britain, a majority 
of ten of the Parliament created by 
themselves, under circumstances of 
unparalleled good fortune, voted 
against the Movement Ministry. And 
this is the manner in which the rege- 
neration of the empire has restored the 
confidence of the people in the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament, and the 
Ministry whom the Reform tempest 
wafted into power! 

Of whom, then, was the majority of 
twenty-one, who voted for Ministers, 
composed ? Entirely of themselves, or 
of O'Connell's Tail. 1f you deduct the 
eight-and-thirty placemen, who were 
voting for their own offices, there will 
remain a majority of seventeen for Sir 
J. Yarde Buller’s motion. If, from 
the forty-two Catholic members for 
Ireland, returned by O’Connell, you 
make the same deduction, there re- 
mains a majority of twenty-four who 
declared that they had no confidence 
in the Ministry. Had, then, either of 
these classes who composed the majo- 
rity, the Ministry themselves, or O’- 
Connell’s Popish Tail, any confidence 
whatever in the present Administra- 
tion? Their own acts and words will 
furnish the best answer to the question. 
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The Ministry resigned in a body on 
the 5th of May last, in consequenceof 
having been left in a majority of only 
Jive upon the Jamaica question, upon 
the express admission of Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons, 
and Lord Melbourne in the House of 
Lords, that they felt they did not pos- 
sess the confidence of either House of 
Parliament. Here, then, is the best 
possible evidence that the Ministry do 
not, in their own opinion, possess the 
confidence of the nation, viz. their own 
deliberate words, that they were con- 
vinced they did not do so, and their 
own deliberate acts testifying the redl- 
ity of that conviction. 

Has, then, the Government the con- 
fidence of the Member for all Ireland 
and his Popish Tail? Let his own 
words formthe answer. He has told 
us, not once, but hundreds of times, 
that they are “base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs ;” that their govern- 
ment is worse than even that of the 
Tories ; that he only supports them 
because he contrives to squeeze instal- 
ments of concession out of their hands; 
that he well knows that England is 
irrevocably hostile to the interests of . 
Ireland ; and that on that account he 
will never tohis dying day cease to agi- 
tate for the repealofthe Union. And,. 
suiting the action to the word, he has 
already renewed the repeal agitation 
in Dublin, and is laying the foundation 
of an extended agitation on that sub- 
ject, which he tells us will erelong 
dismember the empire as effectually 
as a similar effort carried through Ca- 
tholic emancipation. Here, then, we 
have the best possible evidence that 
O'Connell and the Popish Tail have 
no confidence in Ministers, viz. his 
own words, that they are * base, 
bloody, and brutal’’—expressions not 
peculiarly characteristic of confidence 
—and his own strenuous deeds, calcu- 
lated to withdraw himself, his sup- 
porters, and country, for ever from 
their government. 

And so much for the confidence 
which their own darling Reform House 
of Commons has in the Government 
as at present constituted, and the real 
motives by which the majority oftwenty- 
one who support them are, by their own 
admission, actuated. If, then, Parlia- 
ment as a whole has no confidence in 
them, have any particular class or in- 
terest in the community that confidence ; 
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or is there any one section of the com- 
munity who really, andsincerely, think 
that their interests may be safely in- 
trusted to their keeping ? 

Do the Conservatives trust them? 
This question hardly needs an answer. 
If it did, it would be decisively replied 
to in the minority of 308, including 
pairs, who voted against them in the 
late division. And it is the constant 
complaint of the Ministry and their 
few remaining partisans in the press, 
that they have for years been the sub- 
ject of a relentless and systematic op- 
position from the Tories, unparalleled 
even in the long annals of British fac- 
tion. 

Have they the confidence of the 
House of Peers and the aristocracy ? 
This question is easily answered. 
There is a majority of ninety-one, 
which has been more than once re- 
corded against them in that assembly, 
notwithstanding the creation of no 
less than fifty-two peers in the short 
space of nine years, or more than 
double the number that ever were 
created in a similar period before by 
any Tory administration. Indeed, 
so far from pretending that they pos- 
sess the confidence of the Upper 
House, it is the unceasing complaint 
of Ministers that they are exposed to 
the utmost difficulty in maintaining 
their ground there ; and they expressly 


admitted that the carrying of Lord © 


Roden’s motion for an enquiry into 
the administration of justice in Ire- 
land, was felt by them to be a direct 
vote of censure upon their own con- 
duct. 

Have Government the confidence 
of the landed proprietors? . This, too, 
is at once answered by the decisive 
majority of one hundred and ninety 
in the last Session of Parliament, 
against the now hardly-disguised pro- 
ject of abolishing the Corn- Laws. This 
project, indeed, Lord Melbourne, in 
the Upper House, justly styled “ the 
most insane that ever yet entered into 
the mind of man;” but, notwith- 
standing this, a large proportion of 
the Cabinet members in the Lower 
House not only strenuously argued 
for it in Parliament, but vigorously 
agitate for their total repeal, by striv- 
ing to move the gigantic masses in 
the great towns; and Mr Poulett 
Thompson, the member for Man- 
chester, as a reward for his long 
and great services in that career of 
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Anti-Corn-Law agitation, has been 
recently rewarded by the Governor- 
Generalship of North America. And 
if any further proof were required, it 
would be found in the fact that no less 
than ninety-four county members in 
England alone voted against Minis- 
ters, and only forty-four with them, 
on the late division; while even in 
Scotland, a majority of the county 
members who voted against the Ad- 
ministration was nineteen, and for 
them only twelve. Indeed, so far are 
Ministers from themselves asserting 
that they possess the confidence of the 
landed interest, that it is their con- 
stant complaint that they do not; 
and that, what between Tory parsons 
and Tory squires, it has become al- 
most impossible to contest with ad. 
vantage a Tory seat in any county. 
Does Government, then, possess 
the confidence of the old Whig aris- 
tocracy of that great party, so long 
celebrated in English history, to which 
Fox bdonged, and which Burke 
adorned, and of which Lord Grey, 
when they came into office in 1830, 
was the acknowledged head? Here, 
also, a decisive answer is to be found 
in the words and actions of their own 
acknowledged leaders. Not. only 
have the noblest and ablest of that 
party seceded from their ranks, with 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
Lord Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, 
and a host of others, but a great part 
of whom are among their most deter- 
mined and powerful opponents. And 
if any further evidence were wanting 
on this head, it has been furnished 
by the admission and acts of the son 
and representative of their own ac- 
knowledged leader ; for Lord Howick 
emphatically stated in the House of 
Commons in the late debate, that he 
resigned his office in the Administra- 
tion last May, because he saw ony 
that Ministers were not strong enoug: 
to resist the downward progress of the 
Movement, and because he saw clearl: 
that ‘the most respectable of their 
supporters were every week or month, 
by ones or twos,” leaving their ranks, 
and slipping over to the benches of 
Opposition. After this admission 
from the son of the avowed leader of 
the old Whig party, it is unneces- 
sary to say more as to Government as 
at present constituted having lost the 
interest and confidence of that party. 
Have Ministers = confidence of 
a 
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the commercial classes? So far as 
commercial wealth or property is con- 
cerned, unquestionably they have not. 
It is notorious, that at least three- 
fourths, probably four-fifths, of the 
manufacturing wealth and property 
of the country is not only hostile, but 
decidedly hostile, to their measures ; 
and that if a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the mercantile towns 
still support them, it is because in 
these constituencies the men who have 
no property overbalance those who 
have any. Fortunately, here also, 
facts altogether decisive of the ques- 
tion put the matter beyond a doubt. 
In. London, the great commercial 
metropolis of the empire, the cus- 
toms of which amount to the stupend- 
ous sum of twelve millions a-year, 
they were received, no further back 
than last November, in the annual 
dinner given at Guildhall by the Li- 
beral functionaries of the city to the 
leading merchants and bankers of all 
parties, but chiefly, of course, to those 
of their own way of thinking, with such 
a pitiless storm of indignation, that, 
according to the admission of their 
own journals, the like of it was never 
before witnessed in English history. 
Liverpool, the second greatest com- 
mercial town in Great Britain, whose 
customs amount to £4,500,000 a- year, 
has actually turned the corner, and 
returned two starch Conservatives to. 
Parliament ; while in Glasgow, the 
most magnificent banquet ever wit- 
nessed in modern Europe was given 
by four thousand three hundred gen- 
tlemen of respectability to Sir Robert 
Peel—and a majority of the Reformed 
Town. Council, elected by the Parlia- 
mentary constituency, is composed of 
Conservative gentlemen. 

But, in fact, it is hardly possible to 
take up a newspaper from any part of 
the country, in which evidence will 
not be found of the utter want of con- 
fidence which even the liberal portion 
of the mercantile class—even their 
most strenuous liberal supporters, 
have in the capacity and judg- 
ment of Ministers. At all the meet- 
ings held by Mr Urquhart to dis- 
cuss the commercial interests of the 
country, at Newcastle, at Glasgow, 
and Manchester, the strongest con- 
demnation of the mercantile conduct 
of Government was pronounced by 
their own most decided political par- 
tizans. It did not require their pas- 
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sive acquiescence in the blockade of 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, so cruelly 
detrimental to British interests, or of 
their late disgraceful and inexplicable 
supineness in regard to the Chinese 
disaster, to convince the whole mer- 
cantile world, of whatever shade of 
political opinions, that their interests 
never were intrusted to such inca- 
pable hands. This is matter of uni- 
versal notoriety throughout the em- 
pire—there is not a Liberal merchant 
in the united kingdom who does not 
know that it is the case, and hardly 
one that will not, in the confidence of 
private friendship, admit that it is so. 

Have Ministers, then, the confidence 
of the operatives and the Chartists, 
since they have lost that of every other 
interest in the community? The in- 
surrection at Newport—the flames of 
Birmingham—the hardly suppressed 
conflagration of Sheffield—the at- 
tempts at burning of the metropolis 
itself, are a sufficient answer to the 
question. In truth, if,there is any one 
class in society more than another to 
whom the present Government are an 
object of utter abhorrence, it is the 
Chartists ; and the strength of this 
feeling of abhorrence itself has been 
one great cause of the spread of 
Chartism. The language with which 
their orators and journals constantly 
assail the conduct of Ministers is such, 
that we never have, and never will, 
pollute our pages with it. It is not 
surprising, however much it is to be 
lamented, that they should have fallen 
into these expressions of language and 
conduct. In their case, the violence 
of party has been inflamed with the 
virulence of disappointment. The 
Chartists say, that they have not only 
been disappointed by the Ministry, 
but deceived. They feel that they 
have been made the mere instruments 
for the ambitious designs of others, 
and that, when their passions and ex- 
pectations had suited the purposes of 
the authors of the Movement, they 
were thrown aside as useless. Thence 
the rise and virulence of Chartism, 
and the awful fact, not only of mil- 
lions of the community being united 
in support of an absolute democratic 
form of government, and of hundreds 
of thousands being leagued together 
in an infernal conspiracy for the de- 
struction of life and property. 

If the one extreme of society—that 
of the ignorant Chartists—is decidedly 
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hostile to Ministers, is the opposite 
extreme—that of the learned, the 
thoughtful, and the meditative—better 
disposed to their support? Are the 
clergy, the universities, the learned 
professions, more favourable to them 
than the incendiaries of the Bull-ring, 
or the conspirators of Newport? Con- 
fessedly they are, if possible, still more 
hostile; though their hostility, found- 
ed on deeper feeling, and based on 
nobler principle, is more measured in 
its expression. The fact of the whole 
university members being returned by 
the Conservative interests, by immense 
majorities, and of the established cler- 
gy being everywhere, notwithstanding 
all the influence of Government, in 
decided hostility to them, is but a 
slight indication of the all but univer- 
sal and profound feeling of indignation 
which pervades all the highly educat- 
ed classes at the reckless and unprin- 
cipled system which Government have 
for ten years pursued. All the influ- 
ence of Ministers, and of the Whig 
bishops whom they have appointed, 
has been unable to prevent an over- 
whelming majority of the Church from 
resolutely opposing their principles ; 
and all the multiplication of commis- 
sions and endless Whig legal jobs, 
has been unable to hinder an over- 
whelming majority of the bar, both in 
England and Scotland, from passing 
over to the Conservative ranks. De- 
cisive evidence of this has recently 
been afforded by the strong language 
in which the petition was drawn, 
signed by five hundred and fifty 
barristers, for the liberation of. the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, imprisoned by 
order of the House of Commons. 
Destitute of support from any other 
interest in the community or class of 
politicians, it may perhaps be said that 
the conduct of Ministers is at least ap- 
proved by their stanch friends, the 
low Radicals. Let the sentiments of 
this section, of which Mr Wakley and 
Mr Ward are the representatives, be 
judged of by their words. The former 
of these gentlemen said last autumn, 
that ‘“‘ the conduct of Ministers had 
excited one universal feeling through- 
out the country, which was that of 
disgust ;"’ while the latter, in his ad- 
dress to his constituents in Sheffield, 
stigmatized in yet stronger terms the 
depth of political baseness to which 
they had descended.. Observe, we use 
the language of the strongest supporters 
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of Ministers—of that small section of 
the Liberal party which they have, par 
excellence, in a manner appropriated to 
themselves. We have no wish to stain 
the pages of honest independent war- 
fare either by the application of such 
epithets, or the imputation of such 
motives. 

Are the colonies more favourable to 
the Government as at present consti- 
tuted? Let Canada answer, which 
has twice broken out intoa fierce and 
fatal revolt, without material griev- 
ances of any kind, or any peculiar 
cause to have inflamed the present 
frightful spirit of discontent, but the 
supercilious haughtiness of the Colo- 
nial- Office, and the total disregard by 
Government of all the interests. and 
remonstrances of the colonists. Let 
the West Indies answer, whose dis- 
contents, arising from their protracted 
injuries and sufferings, have long been 


so excessive, that nothing but the state 


of impotence to which they have been 
reduced by ten years.of Whig legis- 
lation, has prevented them from break- 
ing out into open revolt. The Cape of 
Good Hope, Australia, the Mauritius, 
are all convulsed with grievances of 


. their own, for which they can get no 


redress from Government, and which 
have laid the foundation of a discon- 
tent which, when they become more 
powerful, will assuredly cause them 
to break cff from the empire. The 
East India merchants are perfectly 
frantic at the enormous confiscation of 
their property which has taken place 
in the Chinese Seas, and the unpar- 
donable tardiness of Government 
either to assert the dignity of the em- 
pire or prepare the means of resist- 
ance. It is notorious that such was 
the discontent excited in the Indian 
army by the Whig cry for economy, 
and the ruinous consequences of the 
reductions of Lord William Bentinek, 
that it shook our Indian empire to its 
foundation, and excited a spirit of dis- 
content in the East which provoked 
the intrigues of Russia for our sup- 
pression, and rendered unavoidable 
the perilous chances of the Affghan- 
istan expedition. Even the lonian 
Islands have evinced such a refractory 
spirit, that the Lord High Commis- 
sioner was obliged suddenly to dissolve 
the House of Representatives; and the 
Maltese became so obstreperous, that 
the Governor of the island was obliged 
to suspend altogether the liberty of 
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the press. In short? one of the Ca- 
binet correctly described the condition 
of the colonies after nine years of 
Whig government, when he said 
that Heligoland was the only colony we 
had which was in a state of quiescence. 

Nor is it surprising that there 
should be such an universal feeling of 
contempt for the Whig Government 
through every party, interest, and co- 
lony of the British-empire. There is 
not one of them which has not in turn 
been sacrificed by them to the Moloch 
of mob-popularity, or the cravings of 
revolutionary passion. The aristo- 
cracy they have bereaved of their just 
and necessary influence in the state, 
and in lieu of the ancient, self-poised, 
and admirably adjusted British consti- 
tution, substituted a strange com- 
pound of royalty and democracy, 
checked by an aristocratic veto, which 
they themselves confess is incapable of 
carrying on the business of the coun- 
try, and under the government of 
which, useful legislation has for the 
last five years, by the admission of 
all parties, been brought to an abso- 
lute stand-still. They have taken 


every opportunity of degrading and 
insulting the Church, not merely by 


strenuously resisting every attempt at 
its enlargement to keep pace with the 
rapid increase, enormous spiritual des- 
titution, and fearful augmentation of 
crime among the people; not merel 

by taking part on every occasion, bot 

in and out of Parliament, with its ene- 
mies and maligners; not merely by 
supporting with the whole weight of 
Government a scheme of education 
avowedly framed for the purpose of 
confounding religious truth with 
falsehood, obliterating all the old 
landmarks on the subject, and leaving 
no possibility of avoiding the infer- 
ence, that their principles are, in the 
words of Gibbon, that to the “ vulgar 
all religions are equally true, to the 
philosopher all equally false, and to 
the legislator all het useful ;” but 
by having attacked religion in its very 
cradle, and social happiness in its 
birthplace. They have not only made 
no attempts to check, or discourage, the 
abominable licentious sect who have 
recently made such progress through 
the land under the name of Social- 
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ists, whose leading principle is the 
irresponsibility of all men for crime, 
whose leading maxim the division of 
all property, and leading passion the 
promiscuous concubinage of all men 
with all women ; but they have actu- 
ally gone the length of patronizing and 
promoting this very sect, whose tenets 
are too well calculated to inflame the 
human heart, ever to want numerous 
and active supporters in every high- 
ly civilized and corrupted society. 
Their avowed head was ushered in- 
to the presence of the Queen by 
the Prime. Minister, to present an 
address to the Virgin Princess from 
this band of “ rational religion- 
ists;"’ while a leading member of 
the fraternity has been appointed by 
the Home Secretary to the important 
and responsible situation of Registrar 
of Marriages at Birmingham. Is it 
surprising that a Government evincing 
such a total disregard not merely of 
that faith which has hitherto proved 
the blessing and salvation of the em- 
pire, but of those institutions which all 
nations, even the most barbarous and 
uncivilized, have invariably regarded 
as the bond and cement of society, 
should have awakened the most intense 
feelings of alarm, not merely among 
all persons attached to the Church of 
their fathers, but all who feel an in- 
terest in the purity of manners, the 
salvation of property, or the existence 
of their country ? 

Turn to the landholders. Have 
they any more reason to feel confi- 
dence in the Ministry who have now 
for above nine years swayed the scep- 
tre of the British empire? Truly, if 
they measure their attachment to, or 
interest in their welfare, by their deeds, 
they have little cause to repose with 
confidence on their exertions. Not 
only has the land been despoiled, by 
their organic change in the constitu- 
tion, of its just share in the direction 
of government, by giving 364 mem- 
bers to the boroughs in Great Britain, 
while the counties have only 189, be- 
ing nearly two to one, although the 
annual produce of the land is nearly 
double that of the whole commerce 
and manufactures of the united king- 
dom put together, and the hands em- 
ployed in agriculture* are more nume- 





* Produce of agriculture in all its branches, 


Of manufactures in all their branches, 


L. 246,000,000 
° ; . 148,000,000 
: —P ebrer’s Statist. Tables, 350. 
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rous than those employed in manu- 
factures; but on every occasion on 
which it was possible to show a pre- 
ference, they have evinced their predi- 
lection for the urban masses in pre- 
ference to the rural interests. They 
have left the Corn-Laws an open ques- 
tion; and every body knows what 
open questions mean—it is leaving the 
door open to let the spoiler come in. 
The agricultural interest of the em- 
pire, therefore, have good cause for 
the decided hostility which they have 
evinced to our present rulers; for 
they first forced upon them—by push- 
ing the nation, as they now themselves 
admit; to the very verge of insanity— 
a constitution which did not give them 
a half of the weight in the legislature 
to which they were entitled by their 
numbers, nor a fourth of what was 
due to them by their annual addition 
to general wealth ; and they are now 
taking advantage of the power thus 
unjustly conferred upon their oppo- 
nents, to leave their dearest interests 
in jeopardy, and expose them to the 
imminent hazard of having a vast le- 
gislative change thrust upon them, 
which avowedly will throw a third of 
the lands of the kingdom out of cul- 
tivation, and reduce half the land- 
holders to a state of bankruptcy. 

Nor can the British landholders, in 
‘the imminent hazard to which they are 
now exposed, lay the flattering unc- 
tion to their souls, that on occasion of 
the division on the Corn-Laws they 
had an overwhelming majority in their 
favour, and that it is impossible to sup- 
pose that any government could be so 
utterly reckless and insane as to lay 
their suicidal hands on the first and 
greatest interest of the empire. They 
have only to look at the West Indies, 
and there they will behold what may 
be done, even against a once-over- 
whelming majority in Parliament, by 
the persevering efforts of a single party, 
acting on the generous though deluded 
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feelings of the urban masses. From 
the accounts now presented to Parlia-. 
ment, and given in the last number of 
the Colonial Magazine, it. appears that 
the produce of the West India islands 
has fallen off, since the emancipation 
question was agitated, considerably 
above a THIRD; and as the year/1838 
was the one in which the idleness con- 
sequent on total emancipation first 
commenced, and sugar-canes require 
two years to come to maturity, it may 
with confidence be anticipated, that 
next year the defalcation will be at 
least ahalf. As this is a matter of the 
very highest importance, and in which 
the authentic evidence of the effects of 
Negro emancipation has for the first 
time become apparent, we make no 
apology for their insertion in this 
place. 


Deliveries of Sugar and Rum from 
the West Indies into the British - 
Islands :— 


Sugar. 
Hhds, 


271,700 
_ 259,500 58,300 
266,600 71,800 
Emancipation passed.. 
230,350 48,700 
225,850 44,750 
204,150 - 43,100 
1838, 228,300 42,900 
1839, 179,800 43,400 * 


Thus it distinctly appears that sugar 
and rum, the staple produce of the 
West Indies, has fallen off just a third 
since the Emancipation Bill passed ; 
and as it is only next year that the 
great effect of the idleness consequent 
on the total emancipation of 1833 will 
appear, it may with confidence be ex- 
pected that then the defalcation will 
be a half. Now, the average value of 
West India produce before the eman- 
cipation was £22,000,000 yearly ; con- 
sequently.a loss of above £7,000,000 
a-year has already been inflicted by 


Rum. 
Puncheons, 


1829, 61,700 
1830, 
1831, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
18387, 





Agricultural families in 1831, Great Britain, 


Ireland, . 


Manufacturing families, Great Britain, in 1831, 


Treland, Fe . 


961,134 . 
884,339 


1,845,473 


: 1,434,873 
. ‘ 252,672 


Total agricultural, 


Total manufacturing, 1,687,545 


—Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 1. 57, 59 
* Colonial Magazine, No. Il. 278, 279. 
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the Liberal Ministry on the West India 
proprietors, which next year will be 
£11,000,000 annually. Thusthe whole 
compensation they received, which was 
not at thetime halfthe value ofthe negro 
property they lost, was not equal to 
two years’ loss inflicted on them by the 
difference between free and compul- 
sory Negro labour. This memorable 
example of successful spoliation should 
always be in the view of the British 
landholders in estimating the way in 
which a great agricultural interest 
may be effectually destroyed by the 
efforts of the urban masses, urged on 
by political agitation in the dominant 
island of Great Britain ; and unques- 
tionably, if the Corn-Law abolition is 
carried, at least a third will be cut off 
from the produce of British agricul- 
ture, or above eighty millions a-year 
from the income of the British empire. 

Has Canada any reason to repose 
more confidence in the present Minis- 
try than the West India proprietors, 
who have been the victims of this 
uoparalleled spoliation? Truly, when 
the statistical documents come in to 
establish the consequences of their ac- 


tions in that unhappy colony, it may 
with confidence be expected, that 
losses fully as great as those already 
sustained by the West India interest, 
will be proved to have resulted from 
the mischievous effects of Whig ma- 
nagement and government on the 


banks of the St Lawrence. In the 
mean time, two great sources of Ca- 
nadian prosperity have been almost 
dried up by the Liberal Government. 
It appears from the official accounts 
of emigration published, that the num- 
ber of British subjects who landed at 
Quebec and Montreal in the year 
1837, preceding the insurrection, was 
28,340; and in the following year 
2100! Thus the stream—the prolific 
golden stream—of emigration, which 
was flowing with so rich a current to 
the shores of North America, has 
been almost entirely turned aside by 
that fatal insurrection ; and as it has 
‘now been diverted to New Zealand 
and Australia, it is all but certain 
that the loss thus incurred has been 
rendered irreparable. The diminu- 
tion of a third in the produce of the 
West Indies has, to a proportional 
extent, reduced, of course, the lumber 
trade coastwise to those islands, which 
hitherto has been a staple branch of 
Canadian industry; while the re- 
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maining source of their property, 
the wood trade to Britain, is openly 
threatened with destruction by the 
equalization of the duty on Baltic and 
Canadian timber. To show the people 
of that colony how much they have 
that great change at heart, and to 
prepare them, it must be supposed, in 
some degree, for its speedy announce. 
ment, they have made Mr Pouleétt 
Thompson Governor-General of the 
North American provinces; a gentle- 
man long connected, it is well known, 
with the Baltic trade, and who has uni- 
formly advocated with as much energy 
the equalization of the duties on fo- 
reign and Canadian timber as the to- 
tal withdrawing of the Corn-Law 
protection from the British farmer. 
Thus, in addition to having had two 
fearful insurrections breaking forth in 
their once peaceable and happy terri« 
tory, and seeing their frontier every 
where threatened and ravaged by 
American sympathizers, the inhabi- 
tants of the British province in North 
America find themselves suddenly 
deprived of the prolific and enriching 
stream of British emigration, stripped 
of a third of their timber trade to the 
West Indies, and threatened with a 
total loss of the grand artery of their 
prosperity—the export of their timber 
on the favourable duties adequate to 
compensate the remoteness of their 
situation to the British empire. 

All these dreadful evils the Cana. 
dians charge, and rightly charge, to 
the account of the present Ministry 
of Great Britain. It was they who, by 
first exciting when in opposition the 
senseless and premature ery for Negro 
freedom, rendered the public mind 
absolutely insane on the subject ; and 
afterwards, as Ministers, in 1834, car. 
ried through the awful measure of gen- 
eral emancipation of men utterly unfit 
for freedom ; and again, in 1838, forced 
on the West India proprietors the 
immediate termination of the appren- 
ticeship, even a year before the 
short period allowed by the contract 
of 1834 for its termination. It was 
they who, by promoting sedition, pa- 
tronizing agitation, dallying with trea- 
son, and evincing imbecility in com- 
mand, for years before the insurrection 
broke out, rendered rebellion inevitable 
in the North American provinces ; 
and it was they who, by reducing the 
military force in North America, when 
they knew or should have known that 
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general resistance was organizing in 
the lower province, to three thousand 
five hundred men, both provoked 
rebellion, paralysed resistance, and 
brought the existence of our empire 
in North America'to depend on the 
accidental mildness of the season, 
which, contrary to all former experi- 
ence, enabled reinforcements to reach 
the capital from the coast in the depth 
of winter. It is theliberal Ministry who 
have deprived them,by their monstrous 
legislation in the West Indies, of nearly 
a half of their lumber trade; it is the pa- 
nic which the rebellion which their dis. 
regard of all rational principles of go- 
vernment in the North American pro- 
vinces necessarily produced, which has 
turned aside, probably for ever, the fer- 
tilizing stream of British emigration : 
and it is their culpable and blind subser- 
vience to the urban masses, and the cry 
for cheap wood at home, which now 
threatens them with the loss of the only 
remaining source of their prosperity, 
the timber trade with Great Britain. 
Truly, it is not surprising that the Bri- 
tish race in Canada have need of all 
their hereditary loyalty to withstand 
such rude shocks to their feelings and 
their interests; and that that noble 
colony, an empire in the cradle, with 
its six hundred thousand tons of ship- 
ping, and boundless ultimate blessings 
to Britain, hangs by a thread from the 
British crown. 

The Negrorace of Africa, unhappily, 
are not represented in the British Par- 
liament, save by the members for the 

opulous towns, who to their sorrow 
ees cursed them by their pernici- 
ous patronage, and raised all the 
delusive cry in their favour. But 
if they had such representatives, 
and could give vent to their feel- 
ings, curses, loud, deep, and uni- 
versal would be uttered by them, 
against the men whose weak com- 
pliance with popular delusion has 
brought on them the hideous and un- 
heard-of calamities which now afflict 
their race. By the admission of Mr 
Clarkson, the humane advocate of 
the abolition of the Slave-Trade, the 
Negro captives who now annually 
cross the Atlantic, amount to the stu- 

endous number of Two Hunprep 

HOUSAND, or double the number 
which were transported across when 
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Wilberforce began his enlightened ef- 
forts to stop that infernal traffic, and 
four times the amount of those who 
were annually torn from their homes 
when Brissot and les Amis des Noirs, 
in 1789, originally commenced the 
agitation at Paris, which led to the 
frightful atrocities of the St Domingo 
revolt.* This awful multiplication of 
captives, this heart-rending increase 
of suffering, is evidently owing tothat 
monstrous innovation, which, blasting 
the stationary negro race in the Bri- 
tish West India Islands with indo- 
lence and impotence, has left the gap 
thus made in the tropical produc. 
tions of the globe, to be filled up by 
foreign slave-states, and the foreign 
slave-trade. The hundred thousand 
hogsheads of sugar, and thirty thou- 
sand puncheons of rum, by which the 
produce of the British West India Is- 
lands has been diminished by Negro 
emancipation, has given so prodigious. 
animpetus to foreign slave sugar, and 
the foreign slave-trade, that it has 
more than doubled in amount within 
these few years ; and as the sugar in 
our islands still further declines, and, 
as has occurredin St Domingo, becomes 
extinct, it will ultimately come to mo- 
nopolize the whole sugar market of 
the globe. Thus, this fatal change 
has at once destroyed our own colo- 
nies, where the Negroes were compa- 
ratively happy, enormously augmen- 
ted the foreign slave-states, where 
they are utterly wretched, and doubled 
the horrors of the mid passage, and 
the slave-trade throughout the globe! 
This effect was distinctly foreseen—it 
was foretold again and again, during 
the emancipation mania, in the pages 
of this miscellany; but the Ministr 
were deaf to all argument—they yield- 
ed to their masters, who cannot -err, 
the urban masses—and these have been 
the results of their obedience. 

' Have the East India nrerchants any 
better reason than those of the West 
Indies to feel confidence in the wisdom 
and energy of the Whig Administra- 
tion? We will allow the holders of East 
India Company stock, the East India 
Directors, and the free traders at Bom- 
bay toanswerthe question. Never, per- 
haps, did our Indian empire go a 
so perilous a crisis, as on occasion of the 
late expedition to Affghanistan—with 





* Clarkson on the Slave-Trade, 1839, p. 27, 
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a secret hostile league uniting almost 
all the independent Indian -princes in 
their rear, Russian intrigue organizing 
the hostility of the Birmans and the 
Nepaulese on their frontier, and thirty 
thousand men, projected a thousand 
miles from their magazines and their 
resources into the heart of Asia, in 
their front. The fearful perils of that 
crisis, when a single check, one false 
step was ruin, are clearly to be 
ascribed to the timorous policy which 
has on all previous occasions suc- 
cumbed to Russian influence in the 
East ; which brought their armies to 
Constantinople and their fleets to Na- 
varino ; which abandoned Persia to 
their arms and the Euxine to their 
ambition ; which destroyed the British 
naval force at Bombay, and nearly 
halved the military force of Hindostan, 
-until.their emissaries, encouraged by 
long impunity, had crossed the Hima- 
laya barrier, and gave us no means of 
maintaining our empire in the East, 
but by the enormous cost, and not yet 
tcrminated perils, of the Affghanistan 
expedition. 

But what shall we say to the confi- 
dence which the British mercantile 
interest in the East can have in this 
Government? Was there ever such 
a disgrace heard of—ever such a 
proof of national degradation evin- 
ced, as the late confiscation of Bri- 
tish property in China? We do 
not now wish to enter into the 
opium question. What we rest upon 
is the decisive proof, which the con- 
duct of the Chinese on this occa- 
sion affords, of how completely the 
English character, once so renown- 
ed, has sunk in the eastern world. 
The Chinese—the most pacific and 
unwarlike race on the globe—have 
ventured to imprison the representa- 
tive of Great Britain, and confiscate 
four millions’ worth of British proper- 
ty! What would the shades of Hawke 
and Rodney, of Blake and Nelson, say 
to such an indignity? The Chinese, 
with impunity, brave the British 
lion ; they imprison our merchants, 
lay in irons our naval officers, shut out 
our merchantmen from their harbours, 
and actually besiege our frigates with 
flotillas of junks! Truly this is the ass 
giving the last kick to the dying lion. 

Lord Melbourne says it is impos- 
sible to have fleets every where, and 
that a nation possessing a commerce 
so widely spread as England, must: at 
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some points find its merchantmen un- 
protected by men of war. Most true: 
but did it never occur to his lordship 
that there is such a thing as NATIONAL 
CHARACTER, Which never leaves the 
members of a great country, and 
throws its @gis round the unarmed 
person of the humblest of its citizens ? 
There was a time when, in Mr 
Canning’s words, “ the meanest Eng. 
lishman could not walk the streets of 
Paris without being considered as the 
compatriot of Wellington—as a mem- 
ber of that community which had 
humbled France and rescued Eu- 
rope.” Whither are those days fled? 
What has become of that halo of 
glory? The greatest Englishman 
cannot now walk the streets of Canton 
without being reviled and insulted, 
imprisoned, and his goods confiscated. 
These are the doings of the Liberal 
Administration—of the successors of 
Canning and Wellington—of the men 
who sought power only to abuse, and 
retain it only to degrade it; and thus 
far has mob-ascendency paralysed and 
prostrated the once-awful power of 
England. And so utterly unprepared 
were our improvident rulers for any 
disaster of the kind, that they had no 
force whatever in the Chinese seas 
capable of asserting the honour of our 
flag, or protecting the vast mercantile 
interests there at stake. The Chinese, . 
like all Asiatics, were provoked to 
insolence by the proof afforded of our 
imbecility ; a serious contest is now 
entailed upon the empire, destructive 
alike to the revenue at home and the 
commercial interests of the East, which 
a vigorous demonstration of an ade« 
quate force at the outset would at once 
have prevented ; and now, more than 
ten months after the rupture has com- 
menced, and the disgrace been incur- 
red, we have not yet been able to fit 
out a single ship of the line or frigate at 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, to avenge 
in those distant seas the outraged ho- 
nour of the British flag ! 

But, in truth, the evil lies much 
deeper than is generally imagined, and 
the Liberal party are more closely 
wound up with this disgrace and dis- 
aster in the Chinese empire than the 
public has yet been made aware of. 
The smuggling of opium is the pre- 
tence, not thecause of the rupture. The 
Celestial rulers care much too little for 
the drugging or debasement of the in- 
habitants of a small corner of their- 
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immense dominions, to hazard for it a 
considerable portion of their revenue, 
and a large branch of industry, if po- 
litical considerations of a higher kind 
did not interfere to rouse them to this 
unwonted act of vigour. It is the 
opening of the trade which is the real 
cause of the disaster: it is the jealousy 
of the Celestial authorities at the in- 
creasing frequency of our commercial 
intercourse with their subjects which 
has prompted them to such a rupture. 
Every one practically acquainted with 
the jealous and irritable character of 
the Chinese, and the extraordinary 
vigilance and precautions by which 
alone the Company’s servants were 
able to keep on good terms with them, 
predicted when the trade was opened 
that it would be ruined ; and that the 
incessant efforts of private traders to 
insinuate their goods into the empire, 
contrary to the general policy of the 
Government, would speedily induce a 
rupture which would prove fatal to 
the whole commercial intercourse. 
This is, accordingly, exactly what has 
happened ; and it is the jealousy of the 
Chinese at the footing which our pri- 
vate traders were getting along their 
coast towns, coupled with the defence- 
less condition of theseinsulated traders, 
without the Company’s shield around 
them, which is the real motive for 
their determination to rid themselves 
of our presence. Herein, then, lies 
the gross neglect, the culpable impré- 
voyance of the Liberal Government: 
that they first urged on, in defiance of 
the opinion of all persons practically 
conversant with the subject, by the 
clamour which they raised in the great 
towns against the East India Com- 


pany’s monopoly of the China trade, ° 


the throwing down the whole barriers 
which had hitherto kept matters quiet 
in the Celestial empire, and deprived 
the commercial interest there of the 
name and the protection, so redoubt- 
able in the East, of the East India 
Company ; next exposed the insulated 
British free traders, naked and defence- 
less, without any naval force whatever 
to protect them, to the insults and ca- 
price of a jealous and arbitrary Asia- 
tic Government ; and, in the end, were 
found so utterly. unprepared for a con- 
test, which their combined rashness in 
innovation and negligence in precau- 
_ tion had rendered unavoidable, that 
‘to this hour not a single frigate has 
been able to sail from the British har- 
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bours to restore the eredit of the Bri- 
tish flag in the Eastern seas. 

But this proved inability of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, after three 
months’ hard labour, night and day, to 
get out even a single ship of the line 
and couple of frigates for the Eastern 
warfare, suggests materials for further 
and still more important considerations. 
Thirty years ago, England, without 
raising the blockade of a single har- 
bour from the North Cape to Gibral- 
tar, fitted out in six weeks thirty-nine 
sail of the line and forty frigates for 
the Walcheren expedition. We are 
always told in Parliament, by the sup- 
porters of Ministers, that thenavy never 
was in sogood a condition as at this 
moment; that it is equal to an en- 
counter with any enemies who might 
threaten British naval supremacy ; and 
that, if any of the “ pasteboard fleet ” 
of Nicholas were to near the British 
shores, dozens of ships of the line 
would issue forth to renew the terrors ~ 
of « Nelson and the North” against 
these Baltic pirates. True, we have 
only seventy-eight ships of the line in 
allin the British navy ; true, this is just 
one-half of what we had in 1792, 
when the British empire, with half its 
present population, and a third of its 
present wealth, had not half its pre- 
sent colonial empire to defend ; true, 
there are only seventeen ships of the 
line in commission to counterbalance 
Russia’s forty-five: but what then ?— 
we could equip a fleet at a week’s no- 
tice, and would do so at once if the 
** pasteboard fleet’’ approached our 
shores. Well, the time of trial has 
come, and that in the way and from 
the power of all others most favour- 
able for displaying to advantage the 
admirable state of preparation of the 
British navy. We are assailed, not 
by the “ pasteboard fleet” of Nicho- 
las, but the gossamer flotilla of Can- 
ton ; not by the most powerful state 
on earth, but the most despicable ; not 
by the lion, but the ass. Even the ass, 
however, is more than a match for the 
lion, when debilitated by ten years of 
Liberal regimen. After three months’ 
incessant labour, night and day, Sun-_ 
day and Saturday, in the British dock- 

ards—after unheard-of activity at 
Portinaath and Plymouth ever since 
the disgraceful news arrived, one sail 
of the line and two frigates have not yet 
been fitted out from the whole of Great 
Britain ; our merchant vessels, with 
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property to the value of twenty mil- 
. lions on board, are lying clustered 
together, without any prepared de- 
fence, save their own valour, from the 
Chinese fireships ; and it is owing to 
the accidental appearance of a frigate 
and a sloop of war in those latitudes 
that a single royal pendant has been 
seen, or that noble fleet has been saved 
from conflagration by the junks of 
Canton! If this is the way we are 
able to resist the flotilla of the Celestial 
empire, what should we say to the 
thirty ships of the line of Nicholas, or 
the twenty of Louis-Philippe? The 
one attack will, ifthe present Ministers 
continue at the helm, find us just as 
unprepared as the other ; the disgrace 
which has befallen us in the Eastern 
will overtake us inthe Western Seas; 
and ‘the extraordinary spectacle will 
be exhibited of the three guard-ships, 
which form Sir Charles Adam’s 


boasted protection for England, stri- 
ving to save London and Woolwich 
from a tenfold greater European force. 

In the debates in Parliament on this 
subject, the Opposition have never 
taken the properground. They haveal- 
ways allowed themselves to get invol- 


ved in a sea of details, which the nation 
don’t understand and don’t care about; 
and amidst endless discussions about 
this flag-lieutenant and thattwo-decker, 
this cut-down fifty-gun ship and that 
steamer of war, the one thing needful 
—the equipment of a force adequate to 
the defence of the British empire—is 
totally forgotten. The case lies in a 
nutshell, and has nothing to do with 
these details, in which Admiralty clerks 
or naval officers alone take an interest. 
Have we a fieet in the British harbours 
capable of combating the Russian, 
which could be fitted out at a wech’s 
notice? That is the question: all 
others are insignificant in comparison. 
That the Russians have one we all 
know: thirty ships of the line and as 
many frigates are constantly ready for 
sea at Cronstadt. What have we, on 
the statement of the present Admiralty, 
to meet.them? Three guard-ships, 
each with a third of their crews on 
board, to protect the British isles! 
What protection have we then for 
London or Woolwich, Portsmouth or 
Plymouth—our commerce, our riches, 
orourliberties? Nonewhatever. These 
are the questions which it imports the 
people of England to have answered ; 
not whether the Tories in former days 
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had one or two sail of the line more 
or less than are now afloat, or whether 
Lord This or the Hon. Mr That 
should have been made such an admi- 
ral’s flag-lieutenant. It is no answer 
to our present disgraceful state of 
weakness to say—we are now at peace 
with Russia; still less that we have 
recently concluded a treaty with that 
empire for the adjustment of the 
affairs of the East. The withering 
alliance of such a power is not less 
perilous than its open hostility. Amity 
with the Czar is admirable: but it 
should be not the amity of the sub- 
sidiary rajahs in India with the Eng- 
lish empire; it should be an equal 
alliance —an alliance breathing no 
hostility, but fearing no danger—with 
the olive branch in one hand and the 
sword in the other; and, till we again 
sharpen the edge of the sword, we 
never shall either be respected abroad 
or in safety at home. 

Look at the army, and the means 
we possess of maintaining our land 
empire abroad, or holding together 
the various and discordant parts of our 
immense dominions. Has any thing 
commensurate to the dangers with 
which we are environed been done in — 
that department? That our situation 
at home and abroad is full of peril, 
and such as calls in a voice of thun- 
der for vigilant watchfulness and un- 
ceasing preparation, is evident, and 
admitted on all hands. We have on 
one side Canada, teeming with a fierce 
revolutionary alien population, in 
which two frightful revolts have only 
been suppressed by a deplorable loss 
of human life, an incredible amount of 
human suffering, and an enormous 
waste of British treasure: we have 
the West Indies, with the sword. of 
Damocles—a St Domingo revolt sus- 
pended by a thread over our heads, 
and a sullen spoliated white population 
to resist it: we have the East lowering 
with a triple war—the Chinese en- 
gaged in actual hostilities—the Rus- 
sians already at Khiva, that is, on the 
high-road to Asterabad and the Indus— 
and the whole rajahs in the south of 
India leagued in a vast confederacy, 
ready to break out like the Tugend- 
bund of Germany, the moment a 
serious disaster happens to the British 
arms ; in England, we have several 
hundred thousand Chartists, armed, 
organized, and prepared, at_a mo- 
ment’s warning, to renew the fires of 
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Birmingham and the insurrection of 
Newport over the whole manufac- 
turing districts of Britain; while in 


Ireland, O'Connell, by his own ad-' 


mission, has ‘seven hundred thousand 
fighting men” in the leash, ready to 
let slip the moment that the fitting 
time has arrived for turning loose the 
dogs of war. What, then, have Mi- 
nisters done during the last year to 
guard against such a host of perils at 
home and abroad—in the East, in the 
West, and in the South—above us, 
around us, in the midst of us? Why, 
they have added ten thousand five 
hundred men to the army, of which 
seven thousand are for the service of 
the East India Company, and three 
thousand five hundred for Canada, the 
West Indies, and the British Islands ! 
The whole British army is only 91,000 
strong; of whom at least 50,000 
are required for the garrisons abroad, 
leaving hardly 40,000 to preserve 
peace amidst a distracted population 
of 27,000,000 in the British Islands. 
Was ever such infatuation heard of? 
Three ships of the line, and 40,000 
men to guard Great Britain and Ire- 
land! Why, Russia has 100,000 
veterans within a day’s march of St 


Petersburg; France 80,000 within. 


eannon-shot of Paris, and 300,000 
between Calais and the Pyrenees. 
Even Prussia has 160,000 in arms in 
her dominions : and this is the way in 
which we uphold the empire of Nelson 
and Wellington —the state which 
thirty years ago had eight hundred 
thousand men in arms, and two hun- 
dred and forty ships of the line in her 
service—which beat down Napoleon, 
and rescued . Europe!—Quos Deus 
perdere vult prius dementat. 
Doubtless, however, since the army 
and navy is in so miserably reduced a 
condition, as compared with the ex- 
isting dangers which threaten the 
empire, the Government will be able 
to exhibit a favourable set-off in other 
quarters ; and the quantity of debt they 
must have paid off during the last ten 
years must have taken a load off the 
springs of the state, and enabled us, 
with renewed resources, to prepare 
for any fresh dangers which may 
arise. Yet, marvellous to narrate, here 
too the inveterate vice of the whole 
system of Government is apparent ; 
and so far from having paid off one 
farthing of debt in the last ten years, 
all that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer éan now assert is, that no: 
ADDITION has been made to the debt 

during that period! Is this the result 

to which the efforts of all the talents 

—the condensation of Whig wisdom, 

Radical economy, and Liberal legisla. 

tion during ten years, have brought us? 

We have added nothing to the debt in 

thattime! True, it has been a period of 
profound foreign peace ; true, there 

was no extraordinary cause of expen- 

diture till the Canada revolt broke 

out ; true, the first four years of it 

were fine years of unexampled agri- 

cultural produce, and the next three 

of unparalleled commercial and ma- 
nufacturing prosperity. All this is 

true ; but somehow or other we could 
not pay off any debt during all that 

time. Bethankful—we have contract- 

ed none! This is Whig- Radical 

administration—this the conduct of 
the economical Government which 

succeeded the profuse and profligate 
Tories, who, in fifteen years, from 

1815 to 1830, had paid off £82,000,000 

of the public debt—in three years, 

from 1827 to 1830, no less than 

twenty millions !—and who left their 

successors a clear admitted surplus of 
£2,900,000 a-year. Atthe same rate, 

from 1830 to 1840, the Tories would 

have paid off Stxry-rivz MIL.Ions, 

and liberated the country or ever 

from three millions of yearly taxes— 

and the economical Liberals have not 

discharged a farthing ! 

But attend a little more closely to 
the state of the revenue, as it at pre- 
sent stands, and the condition to which 
this Ministry, in whom the House of 
Commons have such confidence, have 
brought the British finances. It ap- 
pears from the official documents now 
laid before Parliament, that not only 
has no debt whatever been paid off 
for the last three years, but there 
has been a yearly deficit which has 
stood as follows :— 

1837—£726,000 
1838— 440,000 
1839—1,512,000 


In three years, £2,678,000 
It is hardly necessary to say, that 
the estimates for I840 amount to less 
than those for 1839; in addition to 
which, the loss by the Penny Postage, 
it is now admitted, will be little short 
of £1,500,000 a-year: so that, for 
the service of 1840, the shortcoming 
will be at least £3,000,000!—a state 
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of things unheard of in peace in the 
whole annals of the British empire. 
It was in this disastrous and un- 
precedented state of matters, of which 
they were well aware, (for, even if 
they had shut their eyes to it them- 
selves, we had clearly pointed out the 
whole matter in our article on Whig 
and Tory Finance, in October last,*) 
that the Ministry in whom the 
House of Commons have such confi- 
dence proposed and carried the Penny 
Postage system—that disgraceful tub 
to the whale of Popularity, which they 
well knew, for all their own servants 
in the Post-Office had told them so, 
would at one blow sacrifice nearly a 
million and a half of revenue, and 
double the already fearful deficit in 
the finances of the country. We 
doubt if any thing so monstrous and 
absurd ever was proposed at such a 
time by any administration, in any 
country ; or any thing so utterly ruin- 
ous ever assented to by any people 
fit to be allowed to walk at large 
out of Bedlam. Post-Office Reform, 
which was loudly called for, had no- 
thing whatever to do with it; it was 
easy to have made all the changes 
demanded in the rate of postage, with- 
out destroying the revenue, or char- 
ging a letter the same which travelled 
twenty yards or seven hundred miles. 
But the state of the Ministry imperi- 
ously called for some holocaust to 
mob-popularity. They had hardly 
escaped from the rude shock of May 
1839 ; they were still sheltered only 
behind the Ladies of the Bed-Cham- 
ber. Something must be done to re- 
trieve their sinking credit with their 
supporters ; and the Penny Post sys- 
tem was that something ; and the re- 
venue of the country—the sheet an- 
chor of the empire, that holocaust. 
Having thus sacrificed the revenue, 
starved the army, ruined the navy, 
surely the Ministers must have done 
something to give them the recorded 
confidence of the House of Commons 
—surely they must have conciliated 
the working-classes, and put an end 
to the heart-burnings between the 
manufacturers and their operatives, 
and brought the House of Commons 
into that state of “ harmony with the 
people,” which was held forth as the 
grand result to be anticipated from 
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Parliamentary Reform. Have they 
done this? Are the masses quiet? 
Are there no Chartists in the land? 
Is rebellion unheard of ?—treason un- 
known? Are the jails empty? Has 
general disaffection, amidst the sinking 
power, defences, and revenue of the 
state, died a natural death? Alas! 
the very reverse of all this is the case. 
So far from disaffection having died a 
natural death, it never was so rife since 
the days of the Great Rebellion. So 
far from the jails being empty, they 
are crammed with convicted rebels. 
So far from treason being put down, it 
has recently in many different quarters 
reared its. hateful head—so far from 
property being safe, conflagration and 
ruin are daily bursting forth from 
Chartist revenge—so far from the 
people being quieted and the waves of 
faction stilled, they are in an unheard- 
of state of excitement, and an inexpli- 
cable Whig blunder has alone saved 
a Whig magistrate and two Radical 
allies from the death of traitors ona 
public scaffold! This is the result of 
the grand experiment for bringing the 
legislature into a state of harmony 
with the people—this the issue of the 
great Liberal nostrum for quieting the 
masses—this the way in which, by 
conceding to public clamour, they 
have brought all ranks in the state 
into cordial unanimity with the House 
of Commons! Why, the Reformed 
Parliament is now the object of more 
inveterate hostility with the masses 
than the national representatives ever 
were under the old constitution. The 
language which daily is poured forth 
on the liberal Government by their 
old supporters and correspondents in 
the Birmingham Political Union, far 
exceeds in virulence all that the Tory 
press ever uttered ; and so far from 
the House of Commons, as constituted 
by our present rulers, possessing the 
confidence of the masses, it is their 
uniform and fundamental principle, 
that it is altogether incurable, and that 
social regeneration need never be 
looked for till universal suffrage is 
everywhere established. 

Lord, Melbourne admits all this. He 
allows that it is desirable to have a 
surplus revenue, and that we have no 
surplus. He allows it is bad to 
have a deficit, and that we have a 





* See Vol. xlvi. p. 494. 
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deficit. He allows that the state of 
the country is alarming, and that it is 
in vain to expect any reduction in the 
estimates or expenses for the current 
year. He allows that the Reform 
Bill has failed in quieting the people, 
and that the strongest heads in Eu- 
rope say, ** Your new constitution is 
a very good fair-weather constitution, 
but show us how it will stand a storm.” 
He admits that it is a grave and seri- 
ous question how far the new and 
liberal system of allowing the public 
mind to be daily drenched with the, 
to them, uncontradicted falsehoods of 
a press “ which never utters one word 
of truth, and never utters a falsehood 
without a motive,” can long exist 
without dissolving and destroying so- 
ciety. Lord John Russell admits in 
the House of Commons that the state 
of the manufacturing districts is 
alarming—that enormous masses of 
men have grown up in different quar- 
ters, having no connexion or sym- 
pathy with the higher orders, and 
exhibiting a ‘deplorable want of 
education, and above all, religious 
education.” These are the admissions 
of the leaders of Ministry themselves; 
and what remedy have they proposed 
for such acknowledged evils? They 
are these: impunity to incipient and 
organizing treason—stern refusal of 
any religious instruction to the people 
—and the system of open questions 
in the Cabinet. 

The “ National Convention” began 
its sittings in London in November 
1838. Delegates in September and 
October had previously been elected 
over the whole manufacturing districts, 
all of whom were sent there with the 
_ avowed purpose of organizing the most 
effectual means of carrying through by 
‘ agitation, intimidation, and if neces- 
sary, force,” the people’s Charter. 
This illegal and seditious assembly was 
allowed to continue its sittings for six 
months, in London, under the very eye 
of the Home- Office ; every night spout- 
ing sedition, and recommending arm- 
ing; not unfrequently organizing trea- 
son. Ministers appointed the Radical 
leader and guondam Chartist treasurer 
at Birmingham, Lord Mayor of the 
town ; they had previously made Frost, 
the Chartist delegate, a magistrate of 
Monmouthshire ; and having thus al- 
lowed sedition and treason to acquire 
consistency and effect organization 
as it were under their yery eyes, and 
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with their apparent if not real appro- 
bation, they naturally, and, as every 
man foresaw, unavoidably, brought 
about, unintentionally we believe, but 
really and effectually, the Birmingham 
burnings, the Newport rebellion, the 
Sheffield insurrection. So completely 
were the Chartists deluded as to the 
ability or inclination of Government 
to resist them, that they expected, we 
are persuaded, any thing rather than 
punishment from the success of their 
effort ; and never were words spoken 
with more sincerity than those of Frost 
to Jones, when he was setting out for 
transportation, ‘* We little expected 
this when we set out on the 4th of 
November.”’ 

The next panacea of the Ministry, 
for the admitted and hourly increasing 
depravity of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and the frightful anti-religious 
and ‘anti-social doctrines which have 
spread amongst them, is the profuse 
distribution of the power of reading, 
and the stern denial of all extended 
religious instruction ; that is, the means 
of perusing the obscenity of the Soci« 
alists and the sedition of the Northern 
Star, but none for hearing the words 
of salvation or the Gospel of Christ. 
They know that crime is increasing 
with a rapidity, in the manufac. 
turing districts, unprecedented in 
any other age or country. They 
know, that under the combined opera- 
tion of intellectual cultivation, spi- 
ritual destitution, Socialist meetings, 
halls of science, labourers’ insti- 
tutes, penny magazines, mechanics’ 
reading-rooms, and deserted churches, 
felonies in the manufacturing districts 
are advancing at the rate of jifty per 
cent every three years, or DOUBLING 
EVERY SIX YEARS, While population is 
doubling in the same districts in 36 
years; in other words, advancing 
in the manufacturing districts as the 
square of the population. They are so 
conscious of this that they have not yet 
printed even the criminal returns 
for 1838, far less 1839; they know 
that the returns show three educated 
for. one uneducated criminal; and 
knowing this, they have set abroad the 
cry, that these their darling returns, 
which they expected were to show the 
superior innocence ofthe sons of Adam 
who had tasted of the fruit ofthe tree of 
knowledge to those who had not, are, 
in M‘Culloch’s words, ‘* entirely delu- 
sive, and fitted more to mislead than ins 
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struct.” * They know all this, and what 
remedy do they propose for these enor- 
mous and unheard-of evils? Why, they 
make Mr Pare, the noted Socialist, 
Registrar of Marriages at Birming- 
ham ; they obstinately resist one far- 
thing to Church- Extension, though in 
Glasgow alone the report of their own 
Commissioners showed 66,000 persons 
for whom thereis no room in any place 
of worship, established or dissenting ; 
and their remedy for all these evils is 
a grant of £30,000 a-year to Educa. 
tion Commissioners, apart from and 
‘at variance with the Church, and 
where a sort of nondescript morality is 
to be taught, which the Papist, the 
Socinian, the Dissenter, the Presby- 
terian, and the Episcopalian can 
equally swallow. What is this but a 
system which will clearly aggravate 
the very evils which they themselves 
acknowledge to be now dissolving 
society, and, if generally adopted, bring 
forth a nest of young infidels—a brood 
of moral vipers into the world, who 
will speedily join the ery of * com- 
munity of goods and women,” and, 
giving full swing to their passions, 
overwhelm the state with horrors far 
exceeding those of the French Revo- 
lution ? 

The last panacea for a distracted 
state is the system of open questions. 
Of all means of hastening the dissolu- 
tion of an empire that ever were de- 
vised this is the most effectual. What 
is the open question system? Why, 
it is just an abdication by Government, 
on certain subjects, of its vital func- 
tions—an abandonment of the great 
interests of society to the efforts of 
faction—an open proclamation of the 
principle, ‘‘ Here are the wealth and 
property of the state! Huzza for the 
strongest!” Government, doubtless, 
do not intend this, when they go into 
this short-sighted policy, but they do 
a thing which will unquestionably have 
this effect. The subjects which are 
now to be left as open questions in 
the Cabinet are the Corn-Laws andthe 
Ballot, to which it is easy to see, at no 
distant period, the Extension of the Suf- 
frage will be added. To proclaim the 
open question system on such subjects, 
insuch times as the present, is evidently 
to deliver over the empire to the hands 
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of the Revolutionists. What is it but 
saying,—Government is so weak that 
it cannot maintain any opinion of its 
own, even on subjects the most vital 
to the national existence ; it cannot 
control the opinion of the masses, even 
when they are conscious they are ur- 
ging the state to perdition; therefore 
all it can do is to let the opposite fac- 
tions fight it out, and turn them like 
wild beasts into the great arena of 
Parliament, when the state and all its 
incalculable interests are to be the prey 
of the strongest ? 

Lord Melbourne tells us that the 
idea of abolishing the Corn- Laws is the 
“‘ most insane. imagination that ever 
yet entered into the mind of man.” 
Lord John Russell says, in the House 
of Commons, that the Ballot will prove 
fatal to public morality—that it will 
inevitably lead to the extension of the 
suffrage ; and that again to a republi- 
can government and a division of pro- 
perty. Yet, entertaining these opin- 
ions—seeing these dangers—aware of 
these perils—these noble lords, as a 
convenient way of avoiding the diffi- 
culty at the moment, make these 
vital matters open Cabinet questions ; 
in other words, leave the door open for 
the Revolutionists to work out, by the 
destruction of agriculture, the aristo- 
cracy, and the constitution, the ruin of 
the empire. What is this but a cap- 
tain, when drifting on the breakers, 
proclaiming it an open question whe- 
ther or not they shall put about the 
helm or furl the sails; or Wellington 
at Waterloo declaring it an- open 
question, on which his generals may 
follow their own opinion, whether they 
will fight or retreat ? 

How, then, has it happened that a 
Ministry, possessing, as their words 
demonstrate, the confidence of no in- 
térest, section, or party in the state ; 
whose acts have outraged, injured, or 
endangered all the vital interests of the 
empire ; and whose avowed principles 
are alike ruinous to public morality 
and destructive to public safety, should 
still command, as they unquestionably 
do, when matters come to a crisis, a 
majority of the House of Commons? 
This is the question which it behoves 
England to answer—this is the ques- 
tion on which history will dwell with 





* Will no Conservative move for the Criminal Returns of 1838-1839 ?— Verbum 


sapienti. 
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astonishment. In our apprehension 
nothing is so ne as how it has hap- 
pened: we always foresaw and pre- 
dicted it: so far from being surprised 
at the result which has occurred, we 
should have been astonished if any 
other had happened. 

Although all the great interests of 
the empire, that is, all persons having 
an interest in our institutions or pos- 
sessions, are adverse to Ministers, yet 
there is an immense number of per- 
sons, even in those different sec- 
tions of the community, who have 
not only no sympathy with them, 
but have decidedly adverse wishes. 
The empire is composed not only of 
the holders of property, but the holders 
of no property ; not only of the house 
of Have, but the house of Want; not 
only of the good, but the bad; not 
only of the religious, but the infidel ; 
not only of the industrious, but the 
prodigal; not only of the lovers of their 
country, but the haters of its institu- 
tions. Every class of society has num- 
bers of such men in its bosom; every 
interest it contains, swarms with their 
ranks ; every year that is added to the 
national age adds something to their 
numbers. There are abundance of 
insolvent landholders, bankrupt ten- 
ants, ruined merchants, labouring ma- 
nufacturers, profligate publicans, indi- 
gent tradesmen, destitute operatives, 
not to mention the whole “host of 
abandoned and profligate moral cha- 
racters ;” the covetous, the sensual, the 
selfish, to whom the grandeur of the 
empire is an object of hatred, and the 
success of their compeers a matter of 
envy. ‘As many,” says Bacon, “as 
there are overthrown fortunes, are 
there votes for innovation ;” and to 
that class nothing will ever be so 
attractive as a government which pro- 
mises to pave the way for the realiza- 
tion of all their dreams of plunder and 
enjoyment. ‘* Community of goods 
and women,” gin for sixpence a-bottle, 
ale for the asking, bread for nothing, 
or at your neighbour’s expense, con- 
stitute a very efficient war-cry for an 
age far advanced in wealth and civili- 
sation, teeming with opulence, groan- 
ing under riches, abounding with 
wealth in some quarters and mouths 
in others. Nor will such a party ever 
want leaders: there are Catilines and 
Cetheguses in other ages besides that 
of Cicero. Without ascribing such 


desperate. projects to any of the. Bri- 
tish aristocracy, it is sufficient to 
observe, that a certain portion of the 
nobles will always be found in every 
country, who, from the various motives 
of spleen at rivals, disappointed hope, 
party violence, court vexation, Minis- 
terial ingratitude, private profligacy, 
or factious ambition, will put them- 
selves at the head of such a coalition ; 
and a few honest men in inferior sta- 
tion who will, from deluded philan- 
thropy or private resentment, follow 
its ranks, 

It is this vast party, which the 
Reform Bill warmed into political 
life, by which the Whig- Radical 
Ministry have from first to last been 
sustained. We do not say that the 
whole Whig- Radicals are persons of 
the sort we have named. There are 
some of their number.whom we es- 
teem and love, though we consider 
them as labouring on thissubject under 
monomania; but we co most confi- - 
dently say, that the vast majority of this 
hideous coalition is actuated by these 
motives, and that it is to carry them 
out that they support the Ministry. 
They dread the Conservatives, because 
they will put a period to the progress 
of the Movement: they support the 
Administration’ just because they see 
they are incapable of resisting it. The 
announcement of the open-question 
system is sufficient to set the whole Libe- 
ral camp in a tumult. However much 
they may abuse and despise Ministers, 
they willnever fail tosupport them, and 
rally cordially round their banners atan 
election. The eloquence of Peel or 
Graham, of Stanley or Colquhoun, 
only confirms them in their opinions: 
by convincing their judgment that 
Ministers areincapable, you determine 
them to give them their most strenu- 
ous support. The Irish Papists, with 
O'Connell: at their head, exclaim— 
«* Huzza for the Incapables! They 
are the men for our money—they will 
soon prostrate the strength of the em- 
pire—they will render the 700,000 
fighting men unnecessary—they will 
avenge the wrongs of seven centuries 
—they will reinstate the Gael over the 
Sassenach—they will place the Church 
of Rome above the Protestant heresy! 
Huzza for the Incapables!’’ The Ra- 
dicals say— Huzza for the Squeez- 
ables! They cannot resist the Move- 
ment—the Ballot is already an open 
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question—the Corn-Laws are going— 
the land and the House of Peers are 
falling— Universal Suffrage is in pros- 

ect !—Huzza for the Squeezables !” 

he Chartists and Socialists exclaim— 
«* Huzza for the Intellectuals! They 
care nothing for religion or sects— 


all faiths are alike to them—all esta- | 


blishments are equally useful, all 
creeds equally false—they will open 
the door for universal reading of So- 
cialist books—halls of science will be 
seen in every street—the Church is 
falling— Christianity expiring—all pro- 
perty will soon be common—Huzza 
for the Intellectuals !” 

Thus this hideous coalition, composed 
of such jarring and frightful materials, 
is yet held together by the common 
bond of anticipated ruin to the state; 
and,while openly professing these doc- 
trines, and urging on these principles, 
give their cordial support to the pre- 
sent Ministers, from the belief that by 
so doing they will best promote their 
dissolving and anti-national projects. 
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They, in fact, make no disguise of 
their designs ; they openly say that 
they support Ministers because they are 
‘*squeezable,” and because instalments 
may more easily be extracted from 
their hands than those of their oppo- 
nents. We do not say the members of 
the House who support the Cabinet 
are actuated by any desire of effecting 
these objects, or bringing about the 
ruin of their country ; but we say that 
the course they pursue is calculated to 
produce that effect, and that their 
supporters in the constituencies are for 
the most part actuated by these mo- 
tives. In fact, they don’t disguise 
them; they are everywhere pro- 
claimed in the streets and on the house- 
tops; and therefore it is that they 
always have and always will rally 
round the Whig-Radical Administra- 
tion. They make their representatives 
vote they have confidence in Ministers, 
precisely because they themselves have © 
none. 
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